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FOREWORD 


The National Nutrition Conference for Defense, called by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, convened in Washington, D. C., on May 26, 
27, and 28, 1941. On the invitation of the Chairman of the Con- 
ference, Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency and Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities, over 900 delegates met to discuss the problems of nutrition 
for defense and to formulate recommendations for a national pro- 
gram of action. 

The delegates included professional nutritionists, home economists, 
educators, physicians, public health officers, social workers, and 
industrial technicians. Industry, labor, and Government; the press 
and the radio; colleges, universities, and medical schools; farm 
organizations, consumer groups, processing and marketing organiza- 
tions—all were represented at the first National Nutrition Conference 
to be called by a President of the United States. 

During the depression of the 1980’s, we devoted ourselves to the 
task of seeing that no one should starve. Through welfare programs 
we succeeded in assuring to low-income groups at least a minimum 
of subsistence. Few actually starved. But we know that a guar- 
antee against starvation is not enough. Our nutritional goal must 
be commensurate with the wealth of our natural resources and with 
our ability to produce. The farms of America can furnish good food 
in abundance for our entire population. We have rich soil, vigorous 
manpower, and unsurpassed farm machinery. 

Realizing both our needs and our ability to meet them, we started, 
in the middle of the past decade, to study the national problem of 
nutrition. Various Federal agencies, especially the Department of 
Agriculture, the Labor Department, and the Public Health Service, 
undertook the research requisite for national planning. Studies were 
made of the cost of living in cities and villages and on farms; 
research was carried out on deficiency diseases; and the diets of 
employed and unemployed workers, of school children, of pregnant 
women, and of other groups were studied. 

In 1936 the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities in the Federal Government appointed a 
Technical Committee on Nutrition which issued a report the follow- 
ing year on the work being done by various Federal agencies in the 
field of food and nutrition. 

The second half of the 1930-40 decade was marked by an expan- 
sion of governmental programs designed to make better nutrition a 
reality for the families in greatest need. Welfare agencies in some 
of the larger cities added nutritionists to their staffs to develop 
balanced dietaries for families receiving relief. The Federal Gov- 
ernment initiated a number of programs of subsidized food consump- 
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tion for the purpose of distributing dairy products, green vegetables, 
and other protective foods more widely among low-income families. 
The first of these programs was developed by the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation which was organized in October 1933 by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to purchase surplus price-depress- 
ing commodities for distribution among relief families. This agency 
was renamed the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation in 
November 1935 and was transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in recognition of a change in emphasis “from relief to the 
removal of agricultural surpluses and the encouragement of domestic 
consumption.” During the four years 1935-39, the Corporation 
bought and gave to welfare agencies almost 3 billion pounds of sur- 
plus foods which were distributed to families receiving public assist- 
ance. In 1940 the dollar value of surplus foods thus distributed 
amounted to nearly $158 million. 

Other Federal programs of subsidized food consumption developed 
during the late 1930’s included distribution of milk at reduced prices 
for low-income families, free school lunches, and the Food Stamp 
Plan which was inaugurated by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation in May 1939. By Executive order the name of the 
corporation was changed to Surplus Marketing Administration on 
June 30, 1940, to indicate that its primary function was the im- 
provement of distribution facilities. The number of areas in which 
the Food Stamp Plan was operating increased rapidly so that by 
May 1941 nearly 4 million persons in 346 areas were participating and 
the monthly value of surplus food stamps issued had risen to nearly 
$10 million. Each month more than a million undernourished urban 
families were in this way enabled to obtain appreciable quantities 
of protective foods which they could not afford to purchase at 
prevailing market prices. 

Federal programs to facilitate wider food distribution among low- 
income families and to promote research in nutrition had thus paved 
the way for more comprehensive efforts to improve nutrition. As 
the defense program got under way in 1939-40, the strategic im- 
portance of food became evident. On May 28, 1940, Miss Harriet 
Elliott was appointed Consumer Commissioner of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense with broad respon- 
sibility for coordinating health and welfare activities with the pro- 
gram of national defense. By late August of that year, represent- 
atives from the chief Federal agencies concerned with nutrition had 
been appointed to an over-all Nutrition Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee with Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as chairman and Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell, Research Professor of Nutrition, Massachusetts State 
College, as secretary. 

During the closing months of 1940, emphasis on the country’s 
nutritional needs received new impetus. The world situation served 
to stimulate public interest in food and nutrition not only as a de- 
fense measure but as part of a long-time plan for the development of 
a stronger, healthier nation. On November 28, 1940, the Council 
of National Defense, with the approval of the President, designated 
“The Federal Security Administrator as Coordinator of all health, 
medical, welfare, nutrition, recreation, and other related fields of 
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activity affecting the national defense.” This Executive order re- 
sulted in the transfer of responsibility for the nutrition program 
from the National Defense Advisory Commission to the Federal 
Security Agency. The over-all Nutrition Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee, augmented by representatives from four national organiza- 
tions concerned with nutrition, became the Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities, the enlarged membership including: 


NUTRITION ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE COORDINATOR OF 
HEALTH, WELFARE, AND RELATED DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Chairman: M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary: Helen S. Mitchell, Director of Nutrition, Office of the 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities. 

Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Melva Bakkie, American National Red Cross. 
pees Batjer, Work Projects Administration, Federal Works 

gency. 

John M. Cooper, Chairman of Food Habits Committee, National 
Research Council. 

Loda Mae Davis, Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, Office for Emergency Management. 

Martha M. Eliot, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

G. J. Hucker, Geneva, N. Y., representing Institute of Food 
Technologists. 

J. B. Hutson, Office of Agricultural Defense Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Beula B. Marble, Chestnut Hill, Mass., representing American 
Dietetics Association. 

L. A. Maynard, Ithaca, N. Y., representing American Institute of 
Nutrition. 

EK. M. Nelson, Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Milo Perkins, Surplus Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

C. E. Rice, National Youth Administration, Federal Security 
Agency. 

W. H. Sebrell, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Flora L. Slocum, Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency. 

Helen Stacey, New York City, representing American Home Kco- 
nomics Association. 

Louise Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Russell M. Wilder, Chairman of Food and Nutrition Committee, 
National Research Council. 


CONFERENCE STAFF 


Secretary: George St. J. Perrott, United States Public Health 
Service. 

Assistant Secretary: John C. Leukhardt, United States Public 
Health Service. 
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Assistant Secretary: Edith Rockwood, United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

Information: Betty Lindley, National Youth Administration. 

Editor: Marjorie Shearon, United States Public Health Service. 


While organization of Federal nutrition activities was in progress, 
the States began to set up their own machinery for developing local 
programs. At the suggestion of the Land Grant College Executive 
Committee, State nutrition committees were formed during the fall and 
winter of 1940-41. The president or dean of home economics in the 
land grant college usually took the initiative in calling the first meeting 
of each State committee. Dr. Mitchell, in her dual capacity as 
Director of Nutrition in the Federal Security Agency and as secre- 
tary of the Nutrition Advisory Committee, worked closely with the 
State nutrition committees in a consultant and advisory capacity 
during this formative period. 

Rapid expansion of defense activities early in 1941 made it evident 
that food and nutrition would be at least as important as metals and 
munitions in the national effort to marshal all our resources. Food 
for better health, higher morale, and greater production was an 
obvious necessity. Our farms and dairies would need to increase 
their output to meet the larger demand for protective foods, not 
alone for our own population but for the democracies across the seas. 
Since it was realized that Nation-wide interest and cooperation 
would be required to initiate and carry out a broad program for more 
food and better nutrition, the Nutrition Advisory Committee, on the 
authorization of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, began to develop 
plans for a National Nutrition Conference in the spring of 1941. 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran, stressing the urgency of national 
planning for nutrition, said: 

I regard this meeting as of first importance. Every State and every com- 
munity in this country has citizens who do not get the food they need for proper 
health and vigor. This Conference must tell us how to translate our knowledge 
of nutrition into everyday reality for all the people. Forty percent of the 
American population are not properly fed. The ill-health results mean a slow- 
ing down of industrial production, a danger to military strength, and a lowering 
of the morale of millions. 

America must speed up human power aS well as mechanical production. Both 
England and Germany have learned this lesson. So must we. I hope that 
this Conference will make recommendations to solve nutrition problems at 
national, State, and community levels as an essential part of defense and as a 
part of a continuing national health and welfare program. 

On the evening of May 25, immediately preceding the opening of 
the Conference, a radio forum was conducted for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the Nation a set of simple, readily understandable nutrition 
allowances applicable to the entire population. Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, Chairman of the Food and Nutrition 
Committee of the National Research Council, declared: 

It is no longer a question of a few experts in our colleges and research 
centers talking about vitamins and minerals. What we must do now iS make 
people understand that nutrition is not an academic matter but a thoroughly 
practical consideration concerning every single person in the country—produc- 
ers, processors, marketers, consumers, nutrition experts—everyone. 

Each meal must be planned with an eye to economy, nutrients, and palata- 


bility. For such planning the housewife must have diet instructions expressed 
in plain, everyday language. 
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Dr. Wilder, in the radio program, announced the findings of the 
Food and Nutrition Committee of the National Research Council 
which included 28 leading experts in the field of food and nutrition. 
The recommendations of the Committee were embodied in the 
following statement on: 


RECOMMENDED DAILY ALLOWANCES ! 


A guide to serve as a goal for good nutrition and as a “yardstick” 
by which to measure progress toward that goal has long been needed. 
In 1985 the League of Nations had made the only previous con- 
certed effort to formulate such a “yardstick.” The Committee on 
Food and Nutrition, of the National Research Council, was set up 
in 1940 to advise on nutrition problems in connection with National 
Defense. One of its first concerns was to work out recommended 
daily allowances for the various dietary essentials, for people of 
different ages. 

The difficulty in such an undertaking lies in the lack of sufficient 
experimental evidence on which to estimate requirements for the 
various nutrients with any great degree of accuracy. Judgments 
as to requirements are necessarily based on incomplete and often 
conflicting reports of research and clinical findings and on data 
derived from work on animals. Experiments with the various vita- 
mins also differ with regard to procedure and interpretation. These 
variables explain the wide divergence in “requirements” as set forth 
in current literature on nutrition. 

The Committee’s aim was to develop a table of allowances which 
would represent the best available evidence on the amounts of the 
various nutritive essentials desirable to include in practical diets. 
With this in view, literature on the subject was critically appraised, 
and in addition judgments as to the various requirements were 
solicited from a considerable number of nutrition authorities, repre- 
senting various fields of research. On the basis of this evidence, a 
chart of recommended daily allowances for specific nutrients was 
worked out. The values as here given thus represent the combined 
judgment of nutrition authorities in various parts of the country. 
This does not mean, of course, that every contributor would fully 
agree with all the figures as given. It does mean, however, that 
the values are ones they were willing to accept tentatively, until 
standards derived from more exact data can be obtained. The 
term “Recommended Allowances” rather than “Standards” was 
adopted by the Committee to avoid any implication of finality (table 1). 

In using these recommendations, it is important that the Com- 
mittee’s purpose and general policies in formulating them should 
be understood: 

The allowances for specific nutrients are intended to serve as a 
guide for planning adequate nutrition for the civilian populaticn 
of the United States. The vitamin figures are calculated require- 
ments for food as eaten and do not allow for any extensive losses in 
cooking. The quantities as given were planned to provide a reason- 
able margin of safety, but it is recognized that they may not aiways 
be attainable under all circumstances. These allowances are to ke 


1 For the members of the Committee on Food and Nutrition, see Appendix C, p. 252, 
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distinguished from the minimum requirements recently proposed by 
the Food and Drug Administration for use in connection with the 
labeling of foods. The Committee realizes that the values proposed 
will need to be revised from time to time as more knowledge of 
nutritive requirements becomes available. 

In addition to the three factors of the B complex included, other 
members of the group, such as vitamin B,, and pantothenic acid, 
should be given consideration. But at the present time no specific 
values can be given for the amount required in the human dietary. 
It should be added, however, that foods supplying an adequate 
amount of thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid will tend to supply 
an adequate amount of the remaining B vitamins. Similarly diets 
providing adequate amounts of protein, calcium, and iron will tend 
to supply other needed minerals, though these are not listed. There 
is urgent need for continued research on the requirements for all 
dietary essentials, especially for children. 

The allowances for adults are given for the 70 kg. man and the 
56 kg. woman at three levels of activity. They will need to be pro- 
portionately increased or decreased for larger or smaller individuals. 
It will be noted that the allowances for thiamin, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid are proportional to the caloric intake. This relation- 
ship has been established for thiamin, and it has been assumed to 
hold also for riboflavin and nicotinic acid since, like thiamin, they 
are part of the enzymic system involved in the metabolism of 
carbohydrate. 

The allowances for children are given by age groups, and for boys 
and girls separately after 12 years, since from that age the growth 
curves and levels of activity for the two sexes differ. The values 
given are in each case for the middle year in the group, and repre- 
sent amounts needed for children of average size and activity. The 
needs for individual children may be proportionately larger or 
smaller depending upon size and activity. 

It is to be understood that these allowances are for persons in | 
health, and that needs may vary markedly in disease. For example, 
in febrile conditions there is usually an increased need for calories, 
thiamin, and ascorbic acid. The need for these or other constituents 
may also be greatly altered in other diseases, especially thoso of the 
alimentary tract, which interfere with normal absorption. 

It should be remembered that the amounts of the various nutrients 
provided for in these recommended allowances, with the exception 
of vitamin D, can be obtained through a good diet of natural foods, 
including foods like “enriched” flour and bread which have been 
aanrorad according to recommendations of the Committee. It is 
the expectation of the Committee that nutrition workers in various 
parts of the country will translate these allowances into appropriate 
quantities of foodstuffs available in their localities. Such allow- 
ances, expressed in terms of everyday foods, can then be widely used 
in practical nutrition work (tables 2 and 3). 
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The Conference convened on May 26, at 10: 30 a. m. in the Mayflower 
Hotel, in Washington, D. C., Chairman Paul V. McNutt presiding. 
General sessions open to the public were held on the morning and 
evening of May 26 and the morning and late afternoon of May 27. On 
the afternoons of May 26 and 27, nine sections held meetings to dis- 
cuss special phases of nutrition problems and to prepare recommenda- 
tions to the President. Representatives of the State nutrition com- 
mittees met on the evening of May 27 and on the afternoon of May 28. 

While the meetings were in progress, the international situation 
became so grave that President Roosevelt, on May 27, declared the 
existence of an unlimited national emergency. This declaration gave 
added import to the Conference. Delegates meeting on the third and 
final day to hear the reports of section chairmen were clearly aware of 
the serious responsibility which had devolved unon them to provide 
leadership in quickly translating the recommendations of the Con- 
ference into realities in their several communities. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, of the United States Public Health Service, presided 
at the general session on May 28 when the section chairmen presented 
the recommendations of their respective sections. In the afternoon 
the Surgeon General summed up the findings of the Conference and 
outlined future plans in an address on The Job Ahead. The Confer- 
ence closed with a speech by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on What This 
Conference Means to Hvery American. 

On June 10 the recommendations adopted by the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense were forwarded to the President by Mr. 
McNutt. 

In the months immediately following the Conference, there was 
evidenced a desire on the part of both official and unofficial groups to 
put into effect with all possible speed the recommendations that had 
come out of the meetings. State nutrition conferences were held in 
many States and nutrition institutes were initiated for teachers, social 
workers, and other professional groups. Refresher courses for nutri- 
tionists and home economists were given or planned in various parts 
of the country under the auspices of the American Red Cross and other 
agencies. Industry cooperated by initiating education programs in 
the press and by means of posters, food charts, and pamphlets on 
nutrition. 

The necessity for closer integration of civilian and military activi- 
ties relating to health and welfare resulted in a new Executive order 
on September 3, 1941, establishing within the Office for Emergency 
Management of the Executive Office of the President the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services with the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator as Director. The importance of food and nutrition in the 
defense program was indicated by the appointment of the Chairman of 
the Nutrition Advisory Committee as Assistant Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services in Charge of Nutrition. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED 
AT THE GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 26, 1941 


The Challenge of Nutrition 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency; 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, 
Chairman of the National Nutrition Conference 


We are here to discuss nutrition. We undertake the discussion 
for two reasons: First, new and startling facts about nutrition 
have become known—facts which are vital to the strength, health, 
and security of the United States. Second, the United States faces 
today one of the greatest crises in its history—a crisis of such broad 
significance that we cannot afford to compromise our national 
strength in any way. If we lose, our way of life will fall, perhaps 
forever. 

I have here a letter from the President of the United States. It is 
a letter which speaks for itself. 


THE WHITE House, 
May 23, 1941. 


My DerAR GovERNOR: I am highly gratified to learn that invitations to the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense have met with such generous 
response. It demonstrates the eager interest of the public, of educational and 
research centers, of medical and social sciences alike. I only regret that because 
of the pressure of these critical days I shall be unable to meet with you. 

The Conference has significant responsibilities—to explore and define our 
nutrition problems, and to map out recommendations for an immediate program 
of action. This is vital. During these days of stress the health problems of 
the military and civilian population are inseparable. Total defense demands 
manpower. The full energy of every American is necessary. Medical author- 
ities recognize completely that efficiency and stamina depend on proper food. 
Fighting men of our Armed Forces, workers in industry, the families of these 
workers, every man and woman in America, must have nourishing food. If 
people are undernourished, they cannot be efficient in producing what we need 
in our unified drive for dynamic strength. 

In recent years scientists have made outstanding discoveries as to the amounts 
and kinds of foods needed for maximum health and vigor. Yet every survey 
of nutrition, by whatever methods conducted, shows that here in the United 
States undernourishment is widespread and serious. The Department of Agri- 
culture has estimated that many millions of men, women, and children do not 
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get the foods which science considers essential. We do not lack and we will 
not lack the means of producing food in abundance and variety. Our task is 
to translate this abundance into reality for every American family. 

I shall follow the work of the Conference with deep interest and expectantly 
await its recommendations. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 


Not many conferences in history have been called by the President 
of the United States. The Conservation Conference of Theodore 
Roosevelt was one. The White House Conference on Child Welfare, 
first called by Woodrow Wilson, was another. This Conference is 
called because vital national issues are at stake on the nutritional 
front. 

You are here because these issues have been recognized. We need 
to discuss them with you who know most about them. With your 
help, we propose to come out of this Conference with the objectives 
of a national nutrition policy clearly and vigorously set forth. 

I would emphasize that expectation. We do not need learned or 
appreciative essays. We do not need wind, words, or window dress- 
ing. We need a ee for action. It is essential that this Conference 
lead to action. am not asking for the details of administration. 
I am not asking for an outline of procedure and personnel. In the 
Federal Government, in the States, in the cities, in agriculture, in 
industry, in foundations and universities, we have the men and 
women who can work out the details. The how of the thing—the 
mechanics of management is an engineering job we can and will do. 
That is our job. It is the why and the what of the story—the 
objectives which we must attain—that are for this Conference to 
determine. ‘That is your job. 

You are the platform committee. It is your task to create for 
the first time a common platform upon which the Federal Govern- 
ment, State and local governments, industry, and labor can stand 
together united for the fulfillment of definite objectives in nutrition. 

The other day, in answer to requests that had been made of me, I 
outlined seven questions of the sort that might be directed to this 
Conference. ‘The are not necessarily ald the questions to be answered 
by this Conference. Here they are in brief: 


1. How much responsibility shall Government assume and what shall our 
national economic policy be with respect to nutrition? 

. What is the most effective way to solve the twin problems of under- 
nutrition and of farm surpluses? 

. How can we send to Britain the food she needs and at the same time 
give all American families a fairly good diet? 

. Can nutritionally adequate diets for all be achieved as a result of the 
employment and wage increases to be expected this year and next? 

. How can we attempt to promote inexpensive methods of distribution of 
all basie foods? 

. What remedies can be proposed for preventing our present widespread 
nutritional disabilities? 

. How can public schools, colleges, and medical schools, and adult-education 
facilities be best mobilized to tell the story of nutrition? 
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If these questions are to be answered, there is hard work that must 
be done. There are compromises with prejudices and sometimes with 
definite personal or economic interests. I say alike to Government 
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agencies, professional groups, and representatives of industry: This 
Conference has been called to discuss a serious problem. It is no 
place for anybody who has come along merely for the ride. 

With that as an introduction, let us examine our problem. Let us 
see just what bottlenecks to straight thinking may stand in the way 
of getting our expected results. 

First, let us look at the facts—the new and startling facts about 
nutrition. There are two parts to that story—the hollow hunger and 
the hidden hunger. The hidden hunger story is more recent. tt has, 
therefore, temporarily taken the center of the stage. Do not forget 
that your job involves looking at both problems. 

When America began to recover from the blitzkrieg of the great 
depression, it began to take stock of its human resources. It faced 
for the first time what would seem to be the rather obvious fact that 
human beings were as much worth saving as forests and minerals, 
streams and soil. It recognized, too, that the ways of conserving 
men and women were as susceptible to scientific determination and 
engineering solution as were our dealings with inanimate national 
resources. 

We found, for example, that a large minority of our population 
did not get enough to eat. Because these people did not get enough 
to eat, they were below par in health. They were below par in 
initiative and alertness. They were not the people they might have 
been with better food inside of them. 

When there was not any pinch, except the pinch of poverty and 
the pinch of ever-tightening belts—when America’s industrial 
machine was running in a surplus labor market—nobody needed these 
men, nobody, that is, except their families. Efforts to do something 
about them were regarded as a kind of economic heresy. The Works 
Progress Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the 
National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and other organizations that directed their attention to these groups 
were under constant attack. Do not make any mistake about it— 
there was a real problem. And it is not wholly gone. 

When a Texas county can report that “20 percent of the deaths in 
this county in 1938 were hastened by lack of sufficient amount and 
balanced diets” the job is not done. Another county in the same 
area reported that “malnutrition has been a contributing cause in 
approximately 60 percent of the deaths in this county for the past 5 
years.” Texas certainly 1s not alone. It simply happens to have 
faced its facts a little squarer. 

Thousands of families live on sowbelly and corn. Other thousands 
live on tortilla and beans. Most of these should grow kitchen gar- 
dens, some say. Certainly they should, but some of the folks who 
urge that most loudly are also most critical of the Government 
expenditures for the aid and educational programs which are 
intended to bring about that result. 

And it must not be forgotten that there are other thousands— 
without a square foot of real estate within 5 miles of their homes 
in which they could put a spade—who cannot buy meal-balancing 
foods at the prices they would have to pay. They have not the 
income. 
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So, distribution is one of our problems. I would not want any 
nutritionist here to go home and feel complacent because the problem 
is recognized. This is no time for academic recognition. It is a 
time for action. 

I would not want any health officer to go back to his home town 
and feel smug because he set his public health nurses to advising 
welfare clients that what they needed were more green vegetables, 
fresh fruits, premium-price flour, and vitamin tablets. “Buy Bet- 
ter Food” is not a very helpful slogan for folks who cannot buy any- 
thing but the cheapest. 

I would not want any representative of industry to feel happy 
about the whole thing until the American system of distribution— 
with the skill and leadership that only the food distribution indus- 
tries are now equipped to offer us—can work out a pattern of dis- 
tribution that reaches everybody. 

Some industrial policies aim to skim off the cream of a market. 
Under such a policy, advertising is aimed at the 30 percent of the 
market that has the most money to spend. Costs and prices may 
be geared to that selected market. The result may be a residual 
market that cannot be developed economically by anybody. “Cream- 
separator distribution” that selects only adequate income groups 
may pay money dividends. But it can ie a bottleneck to national 
health. 

Do not forget that for a very significant part of our population 
nutrition is not a nine-letter word emblazoned with men in white 
rampant upon a field of vitamins. It is a four-letter word—food— 
good food and plenty of it. 

Now in the pinch of defense America needs her men and women, 
everyone of See We take stock of our manpower. We know 
that America cannot afford to take an underfed people at any 
income level if it is to be truly strong. 

We know that a lot of people who are regarded as poor prospects 
for jobs need food. ‘They are set down in personnel records as lazy 
or dumb. In the learned language of personnel analysts, we find 
them marked as “slow to adjust to job situations.” What is really 
wrong with them is they are hungry. 

Well, that is the hollow hunger side of it. Not all these people 
are literally “hollow.” One may fill up on the wrong things because 
one is too poor to obtain better food. 

Other people, we have found, are filling up on the wrong things 
because they do not know any better. It may be just habit, a sweet 
tooth, and a big rush that lead many a city office worker to lunch 
day after day on soda pop, chocolate bars, and sundaes. It may be 
the illusion he is a “he man” that leads the laborer to avoid vege- 
tables and milk and confine himself to meat, potatoes, and coffee. 

The fallacies of those diets are obvious even to amateur critics. 
But recent discoveries indicate even the amateur critics may suffer 
from deficiencies. They indicate that some of these dietary defi- 
clencies may show up in disorders we have been pleased to call 
“mental.” Smite intelligence, judgment, will, stability—all these 
may have their roots in vitamin unbalanced diets and can be treated 
through clinically determinable dosages of synthetic vitamins. 
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I will not talk about the 40 necessary elements of an adequate 
diet. That is a point upon which others here can speak with more 
authority. What I need is a pattern which will suggest the manner 
in which these things should be translated into governmental and 
industrial action. 

There are some dramatic and convincing anecdotes along the line 
of nutrition in action. There are little stories of people who would 
ordinarily be concealed in case reports or statistics. There are little 
dramas of individual lives. Some tell the story of hollow hungers; 
some of hidden hungers. There are stories of increased industrial 
efficiency. There are demonstrations of the supreme importance of 
nutrition in the mastery of arms and the destiny of nations. In 
nontechnical terms they indicate to a layman that good nutrition 

ays. 

t The Tennessee Valley Authority went back 40 miles behind Norris 
Dam to the little town of Wilder, a ghost town, a submarginal coal 
town. ‘There several hundred stranded miners’ families were barely 
subsisting, and only the guards at the closed mines ate regularly. 
Bad actors, vicious, unreliable people, troublemakers, that 1s what 
they were, TVA officials were told. But TVA officials were, 
fortunately, pigheaded enough not to believe it. They sent a labor rep- 
resentative up to Wilder, signed up 40 men, put them on hard jobs 
with regular pay and regular food, and these men became some of the 
best TVA had. They were only an extreme case. In the dining 
halls at Norris a man could eat all he wanted for a quarter. In the 
early days many of them went around and around for their quarter. 
Five or six helpings were not uncommon. After awhile that stopped. 
The men caught up with their food needs. As they were fed, the level 
of their efficiency on the job had markedly risen. 

Many great industrial concerns find it good business to provide 
adequate and properly selected food for their employees. Whether 
such food is free, as in some companies, or available at cost or nominal 
prices, is a matter of industrial and labor union policy I need not 
discuss here. The essential fact remains that good food pays indus- 
trial dividends. 

At one of the eastern universities it was noted not long ago that many 
of the star athletes had unusual names. Further investigation dis- 
closed that a more than proportionate number of these boys came from 
Lancaster County, Pa. There a long line of Scotch Irish and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch had perpetuated subsistence farming and a famous tradi- 
tion of good food. Perhaps there were other things besides food that 
those hardy forebears handed down to their sons. But it is safe to say 
that the average diet of the family of many a coal miner or city sales- 
man would have long since taken that extra element out of them. 

Recently, I was told that a western trucking company had actually 
achieved a reduction of its night-accident rate by providing all its 
driver crews with bags of raw carrots at the beginning of every trip. 
Somebody had advised them who knew the effect of vitamin A on the 
eyesight. . 

One gunner in the R. A. F. has, it is said, had an extraordinary 
record in nailing Nazi aircraft in the darkness. His mates, who called 
him “Carrots” because he was constantly munching that succulent 
root, did not know about vitamin A but they saw the results. But 
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today there is a special diet for airmen and antiaircraft gunners. The 
carrot stories suggest the problem of nutrition is not to be solved 
merely in terms of fancy processing or premium-price supplements 
to the diet. Vitamins may be quite prosaic. ’ 

Today, we have begun to enrich our flour. Why do we enrich it? 
Because the consumers demanded fineness, lightness of texture, ultra- 
refinement. The industry joined in competitive acquiesence and 
further stimulated consumer demand for these ae attractive 
qualities. Perhaps this Conference can aid the advertisers by adding 
prestige and selling power to nutritionally satisfactory appeals. But 
even with today’s enrichment, I am assured that the resultant flour 
has not achieved the nutritional level of the whole wheat. 

Thus, enrichment is resorted to because of limits of public accept- 
ance. Certainly, it is important that these elements be conserved 
or added. But it is equally important that the consumer is not led 
to believe that enrichment constitutes some sort of magic wand that 
changes the character of bread and makes it a substitute for other 
necessary foods. Not even modern fortification of foods will make 
men live by bread alone. 

Certainly the food industries have real problems to face: pressures 
for overselective distribution, overemphasis on refinements, the ex- 
uberance of competitive copy writers. 

But I would want none of the consumer educators present to grow 
smug and self-righteous because I have suggested there is a mote in 
the eye of some food distributers. 

I suggest that the experts, too—the doctors, nutritionists, educators, 
home economists, and career consumers—also have forgotten a point 
the advertisers remember. You experts have often forgotten that 
eating ought to be fun. 

Something frequently happens to good food when its selection is 
distilled through the coils of an expert. Food loses its gastronomic 
gusto. A fellow gets the uncomfortable feeling that he is eating 
exactly what he ought to and he develops a sort of technological claus- 
trophobia about it. 

ut in Indiana we raise and serve and eat the best food in the 
world—and I defy Henry Wallace to deny it tonight! Our Indiana 
porkers veritably fatten with honest pride at the prospect of becoming 
part of a Hoosier meal. An Indiana farm dinner, steaming on the 
kitchen table, constitutes about the best concatenation of vitamins 
ever strung together. And we have done it for years without ever 
knowing any of these vitamins by their first names—or even their 
initials. That kind of a dinner contains a vitamin you would not find 
in a laboratory—the psychological vitamin of human satisfaction. 
I shall name it vitamin Z, so the doctors can run theirs consecutively. 

Indiana food has been famous for a long time. In the days before 
we started to export it the difference was notable. Listen to what 
W. E. Wilson wrote in “The Wabash :” 

The Hoosier is likely to be tall and rather lean. At one time, there was no 
taller civilized man in the world. Dr. B. A. Gould of the United States Sanitary 
Service, studying the statistics of the Civil War, discovered that “the Indiana 
men are the tallest of all the natives of the United States, and these latter are 
the tallest of all civilized countries.” The Hoosier’s height was probably the 


result of his diet; for the cereals of the North Central States are richer in 
proteins and show a larger number of heat units than the cereals of any other 
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region of the world. In recent years, however, with standardized breakfast 
foods on every table and the consumption of corn, wheat, and rye no longer 
limited to the region in which they are grown, the Hoosier has lost the distinction 
of unequaled height. 

Wilson, you will have noted, was writing in the previtamin era. 
But he came out at the same place. Indiana food had what it took. 
The good earth of Indiana imparted life. And not the least of its 
virtues was vitamin Z. Food is not food for a Hoosier unless it has 
that. 

Do not think I am being facetious. I am very serious about this 
thing. Every first-rate dinner the world has ever seen—first-rate 
in rounded gastronomic satisfaction—has had those things many 
dietitians lace in tight unbending stays. 

The first-rate Teen dinner is not spaghetti and meat balls. That 
is Just a perversion which arises from the fact that our industrialized 
city Italian workers have not been able to afford the abundant fruits 
and vegetables of their traditional diet. The good Italian dinner 
was not only fun—it was full of vitamins. 

Tortillas and beans are not any nation’s traditional food. They 
are only a remnant poor folks can still afford. * * * So for 
schnitzels and breads three times a day. * * * I do not know 
the reductio ad absurdum of the Scandinavian diet, but I daresay 
the smorgasbord is one of the first things to disappear. 

You will sell your improvements more easily if you make them 
human. Not the tea “shoppe” but the T-bone steak should be the 
symbol of your progress. 

Public health and agriculture, government and industry, medical 
research and education, all these must team together if there is to 
be a balanced achievement as the result of this Conference. 

It is a great responsibility that faces you but it will pay to face it. 
It will pay even in terms of arithmetic. 

A recent Department of Agriculture study showed that if all the 
families getting less than $100 a month had been able overnight to 
increase their income to that level, the result would be a 2-billion- 
dollar increase in food expenditures every year. That is dollars and 
cents increase. Good food is good business. 

If, with the help of the advertisers and the educators, the story 
public health and medicine have to tell could be put into such lan- 
guage that the great body of American people could be persuaded, 
American’s whole destiny would be a greater destiny than it could 
otherwise have been. 

It is up to this Conference to create the policy. It must be a clear 
and understandable policy. It must be a policy which will enable 
the housewife to find. her way through a chaos of calories, salts and 
minerals, acids, alkalis, and vitamins. (Maybe we can get a common 
denominator for food needs.) It must be a policy which gives us 
a firm and acceptable basis for action. 

Let me close with reference to my administrative relationships 
with these problems. We-have regulations and decisions to a 
under the law which are of interest to this Conference. We have 
several great bureaus, the resources of which should contribute 
mightily to the ultimate success of the program that emerges from 
this meeting. 
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Tomorrow morning, in all probability, the flour standards, which 
have been approved, will be published in the Federal Register. 
Hearings have been held by the Food and Drug Administration to 
obtain facts upon which standards for enriched flour could be based. 
For many reasons which industry especially will understand, it was 
decided to push ahead the effective dates of the standards to January 
1, 1942, instead of having them effective at the end of 90 days—as 
is usual. 

One of the requirements for enriched flour will be riboflavin. But 
since these hearings were held new facts have become known. We 
find that there is not now the productive capacity necessary to produce 
the riboflavin necessary for such enrichment. It is quite possible that 
adequate productive capacity for this and other needs may not be 
available by January 1, 1942. 

Two factors complicate this picture: The kinds of construction 
necessary will involve negotiation as to priorities with the Office of 
Production Management; we are thus not immediately in a position 
to know how rapidly the new facilities could be built. The amount 
of riboflavin and other vitamins available for the millers may depend 
to some extent on the requirements of Britain, which, with restricted 
diets, may have a more urgent need than others. 

The industries, which have so completely cooperated with this pro- 
gram, can feel assured, however, that the solution will not be one 
which penalizes them for events outside their control. If necessary 
there will be a review of this matter in the fall. 

These measures the Conference is considering constitute an ad- 
vance in the very responsibilities of government. Let me illustrate 
that advance by drawing a parallel between the work of two of the 
bureaus of the Federal Security Agency which are represented here 
today. 

The resources of the Public Health Service—the National Institute 
of Health and other research centers, the able scientific personnel, 
the administrative machinery for cooperation with the States and 
with professional groups—these are at the service of this cause. Con- 
sider, however, the history of public health: First came medicine with 
its attention concentrated upon the treatment of disease; preventive 
medicine came later. Through the instrumentalities of public health, 
preventive medicine is being applied to the service of every man, 
woman, and child. 

In the same way the Food and Drug Administration, in its early 
history, was concerned solely with dangerous foods and drugs, with 
things which might poison, which might maim or destroy the person 
who uses them; but the Food and Drug Administration, with its new 
concern for standards and labeling, is assuming a positive function 
in the protection of the consumer. Not only must the consumer 
be not disfigured or killed, he must get what he thought he was getting 
when he read the label. As new standards for nutrition are set, as 
new truth about food—some of it more fantastic than fiction—be- 
comes the substance for advertising claims, the consumer and the 
honest business man may be assured that these new truths will not 
be misused by charlatans. The Food and Drug Administration will 
see that enriched foods are actually enriched, that they contain the 
elements their manufacturers say they do. Thus, the positive health 
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of the consumer in terms of the potency of food will receive a required 
protection. 

The Office of Education, with its facilities for bringing this story 
to the schools, can contribute the channels for the creation of under- 
standing. The National Youth Administration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps can help to establish for the rising generation a 
consciousness of what good food means to the health of a family and 
the life of a nation. 

And, on that stubborn front of low income, the experience of the 
Social ‘Security Board can help us a great deal. Its experience will 
help show us what our requirements mean in terms of family income. 
The food bill must fit the family’s food budget. The Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and I believe every other Government agency, is 
ready to act. 

Now it is up to you to give us the platform for action. 


Mobilizing for Better Nutrition 
RUSSELL M. WILDER, M. D. 


Professor of Medicine, The Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota; 
Chairman, Committee on Food and Nutrition, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


Evidence to be presented to this Conference should convince every- 
one that the Nation is faced with a serious problem of malnutrition ; 
that despite a so-called surplus of foods a great many of our people 
are not receiving the fare they need for strength of mind and body. 

The gravity of this situation, however, is not an occasion for crepe- 
hanging and bemoaning our plight. The hopeful and challenging 
fact is that we now have the scientific knowledge, the means, and the 
national will to do something about it. 

The national nutrition problem is exceedingly complex, however. 
Its solution depends upon the mobilization of all those sources of 
knowledge, activity, and good will which can be utilized for the im- 
provement of nutrition for all the people. The various fields of 
national endeavor represented at this Conference give evidence of the 
total effort we shall have to expend in mobilizing for better nutrition. 

Significant studies made by the Federal Government as long ago as 
1936 bear witness that this mobilization comes none too soon. These 
surveys revealed that in 1986 more than one-third of all families were 
buying food which could not provide a diet rating better than 
“poor”—by conservative standards. Not more than 1 family in 4 
secured food which would provide a diet rated as “good.” 

The conclusions drawn from these surveys have not been found 
acceptable to everyone. There are some persons who do not feel that 
they apply today. They maintain that times have improved since 
1936—average Incomes and purchasing powers are higher. Many 
physicians have been critical of the results set forth on the ground 
that none of the individuals included in the statistical totals was 
subjected to personal examination. However, in later studies carried 
out in villages of North Carolina and Tennessee, in Toronto, and in 
several other widely separated cities, physicians have made careful 
examinations of the people, and similar conclusions were reached. 

In considering the total problem of nutrition, there has been criti- 
cism of the physician as well as by the physician. The scientists who, 
for 20 years or more, have studied nutrition in animals have indulged 
quite frequently in caustic comment on the failure of the medical 
profession to come to grips with malnutrition. 

Practicing physicians, by and large, have been slow to act on the 
developments in the nutrition field. I wish to take this occasion to 
explain this conservatism. 

he past forty years and more have been a period of dramatic 
achievement in many fields of medical science and of marked success 
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in the control of diseases caused by bacteria and related organisms. 
The accomplishment of the average een in the complexity of 
human pathology, is highly creditab Few persons not trained in 
biology are even dimly conscious of the difficulties involved in the 
accurate diagnosis of disease. 

Nor has the physician failed, except in nutrition, to recognize the 
predominant significance of preventive medicine. He has given 
freely of his time to the campaigns which have been waged with 
marked success against tuberculosis, syphilis, and maternal ill health. 
His efforts usually have been made on a purely voluntary basis. Most 
of the legislation to which we owe that magnificent organization, 
headed now by Dr. Parran, the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, has come about as a result of insistence by physicians. This is 
equally true of the fine collateral departments of public health in 
our several States. 

The medical profession has not been tardy, either—as workers in 
nutrition have sometimes thought—in granting early recognition to 
the new in science. Salvarsan was introduced in 1910, and by 1912 
was in general use for the treatment of syphilis; insulin was dis- 
covered in 1921 and by 1923 was employed the world over. The value 
of sulfapyridine was recognized in 1938, and patients with pneumonia 
received its benefit almost immediately. 

Fundamental knowledge in the science of nutrition is of very re- 
cent origin—in fact, it is still being sought on a dozen research 
fronts. Many physicians received their academic education before 
scientific nutrition had accumulated the body of fact which today 
seems so important. Moreover, the earlier investigations were made 
in scientific fields whose relation with medicine was not so clearly 
recognized as it is today. These important contributions were pub- 
lished in journals which the average physician did not read, and 
became embalmed—so to speak—in the scientific literature. 

As in the initial years of any new science, the early findings were 
indeed vague and negative. According to a popular definition, “A 
vitamin is something that makes you sick if you don’t get it.” It could 
scarcely be expected that men trained in a school of tangible causes 
and effects should be greatly concerned with infirmities for which 
only a negative causation could be suggested, nor could they find 
much substance in so vacuous a conception. 

The average office practice of most physicians and even the wards 
of hospitals have not revealed much disability clearly related to 
diet. Most persons who are malnourished are scarcely sick enough 
to call physicians. If they do, it is for symptoms which the doctor 
in the past has thought were due to mental or nervous disorders. 
Doctors long have recognized severe deficiency diseases. Pellagra, 
when it came full-blown with red, scaly skin on hands and neck, a 
red, sore tongue, and diarrhea, was unmistakable. But. in most places, 
the number of cases of pellagra has been very small. We encountered 
dropsy in patients with tender nerves and other symptoms simulating 
the disease which, in the Orient, is known as beri-beri, but such clini- 
cal pictures were Very rare. Frank scurvy, with its bleeding, swollen 
gums and skin spotted by blood which oozed into the tissue beneath 
the skin, likewise has been uncommon. Rickets in children was once 
terribly apparent, but of late years the general dosing of infants 
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with cod-liver oil has decreased the conspicuous features of rickets. 

When it came to the recognition of the more subtle forms of mal- 
nutrition and their relationship with the vitamins, the physicians 
were wary. This is entirely understandable, for it must be remem- 
bered that diet, for centuries, has been a fertile field for quackery. 
Food fads have come and gone by the score. Physicians are perhaps 
more conscious of the evils of charlatanism than others without the 
same training. 

Furthermore, the early evidence on vitamins was limited for a 
long time to what was learned from animal experimentation. Physi- 
cians must be careful about accepting for man conclusions based 
on work with lower forms of life. I beg that what I am recording 
will not be interpreted as lack of appreciation of work in animal 
nutrition. Without the basic information thus obtained, the chemists 
could never have proceeded. My intent is, rather, to point out that 
the concept of vitamin activity seemed to the physician academic, 
rather than practical. The cee suggestions in nutrition that this 
or that vegetable or fruit was an excellent, a fair, or a poor source 
of this or that ill-defined activity were unconvincing to a profession 
becoming accustomed to methods of precision both in diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Thus, physicians demanded other evidence that the newer knowl- 
edge of vitamins applied to man. That evidence was forthcoming in 
the contributions of brilliant chemists who isolated or made avail- 
able by chemical means the vitamins in forms which could be tasted, 
smelled, weighed, and measured for effect. 

Additional evidence came from nutritional physiologists, chemists, 
and clinical investigators. Methods were determined for measuring 
with precision the amounts of each of the several, vitamins contained 
in foods. Methods of determining the amount of vitamins in blood 
and urine were likewise established so that diagnosis of vitamin de- 
ficiency could be made in the clinical laboratory. Physicians can now 
think and work in terms of micrograms of vitamins with chemical 
names. At least this is true for several of the vitamins. The chemical 
designations of these substances provide a distinct advantage, for 
the use of alphabetical designations—A, B, C, and so on—created 
much confusion. 

With these tools at hand, physicians have in recent years begun 
to display the long awaited interest in scientific nutrition. After 
all—as Director Wilson has remarked—in a dynamic society we 
cannot demand complete scientific knowledge before acting. “Greater 
mistakes will be made by waiting for the golden age than by acting 
on knowledge at hand and changing our course as newly acquired 
knowledge may suggest.” 

Another reason for the growing acceptance of nutritional science 
by physicians is the increasing knowledge of the actual requirement, 
per person, of each of the several nutrients contained in food. We 
Inow today, beyond all doubt, that the average American diet does 
not provide what men and women ought to have, nor what the chil- 
dren of today need to become vigorous citizens of tomorrow. 

In consequence, physicians now are even more concerned than are 
some of the scientists with the problems of health which malnutrition 
has created. Specialists in diseases of children were first to crystal- 
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lize their interest, but of late, discussion of some aspect of human 
nutrition finds a place on the program of nearly every medical gather- 
ing in the Nation. 

The American Medical Association organized a Committee on 
Foods some 15 years ago. This body, composed of a group of lead- 
ing nutritional scientists and a number of physicians, undertook to 
inform the medical profession and the public concerning the reliabil- 
ity of nutritional claims made in connection with advertising and 
labelling of foods. This earlier Committee more recently has been 
renamed the Council on Foods and Nutrition. As such, it is concen- 
trating attention on the nutritive qualities of foods in general use 
and on the effects of various methods of processing, distribution, and 
preparation on those qualities. 

When the President called the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, the Council on Foods and Nutrition and the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Medical Association pledged to it their full 
support.. They recognize the need for awakening public interest in 
the many problems here to be considered. They appreciate, however, 
that many kinds of experience are required to solve effectively the 
diverse problems facing us. Physicians in every community will 
cooperate in what needs doing, but with them must be ranged many 
other groups with other special training. 

Guidance is demanded from experts in nutrition. To provide this 
guidance, the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council has been organized. 

Food habits offer difficulties which only experience in psychology 
and education will overcome. Assistance here can be looked for 
from the Committee on Food Habits, now organized by the National 
Research Council. 

Economics is importantly involved in any consideration for the 
improvement of national nutrition. Here the advice of the social 
economist is essential. 

Very many families are unable to secure enough “protective foods.” 
Milk, meat, eggs, fresh vegetables, and fruits are relatively expensive. 
Whole wheat bread and other whole grain cereals are perishable—a 
factor which adds to the cost of their distribution. The farmer in 
most cases can keep a cow and have a garden and an orchard; but 
on some poor lands, this is impossible. The city dweller, however, 
is always dependent on the market for the variety of foods available 
to him and for the amounts which his dollar will purchase. 

Families with incomes below a certain level must have assistance 
in tangible form if they are to secure the foods which provide an 
adequate diet. Assistance may take the form of a money dole, or 
it may involve the direct distribution of food. Experience has shown 
that money payments, as a rule, are ineffective. Distribution may 
be accomplished by means of tokens or stamps, good only for the 
purchase of food and not interchangeable. The Food Stamp Plan 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration has succeeded amazingly. 
I was told by a physician in New York that the clinical complexion 
of the clientele in a large dispensary changed dramatically after the 
Food Stamp Plan was introduced in that community. Before its 
adoption, almost every patient was overweight or underweight. (And 
I may say that overweight is as common a symptom of malnutrition 
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as is underweight.) Many of the patients also presented other signs 
of malnutrition. After the adoption of the stamp plan, the appear- 
ance of more than half the patients decidedly improved. Indeed, 
one of the women patients declared, “Doctor, I’m beginning to live 
again |” 

* Anotbet way of supplementing the diets of low-income families is 
to distribute food in kind. This can be done by some arrangement 
for communal feeding. The school-lunch program, so long in opera- 
tion in this country, has proved its value. Sir John Orr, Director 
of the Rowell Research Institute in Aberdeen and Director of the 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, recently wrote from England 
that when the school-day diets of malnourished children were sup- 
plemented with milk and other protective foods, their ability to 
learn markedly improved. In a private school in Connecticut, where 
malnutrition had not been conspicuous before, the average grades 
rose 10 percent when special attention was given to the nutritional 
adequacy of the food served. 

Similar methods of improving the nutrition of industrial workers 
have produced encouraging results in Britain, according to Orr. The 
introduction of supplementary meals in factories has been followed | 
by an increase in production and a marked reduction of accidents. 

A method of attack of special value is to improve the nutritional 
qualities of certain staples, which, because they are inexpensive, form 
an unduly large proportion of the diets of families with small in- 
comes. It is almost impossible, even for experts, to plan nutritionally 
good diets costing less than 20 cents a day when the sugar, flour, rice, 
and edible fats have had most of the minerals and vitamins removed 
by methods of refining. In some foods, all of these valuable elements 
have been lost. | 

It is here that the several food industries must mobilize. The ex- 
pedient already adopted for flour and bread has been to fortify these 
staples by the addition of iron and certain of the purified vitamins. 
It does not represent the ideal solution of the flour-bread problem, 
but neither in my opinion does any other course available today. 
Brown bread has never been acceptable to more than a very small 
number of the population and for many persons the irritative action 
on the bowel of the bran contained in undermilled flours is undesir- 
able. The miller, in time, will be able to present us with a white flour. 
so made that it retains most of the vitamins and mineral values of 
wheat. But, until he learns how to make such a flour—and that will 
take time—addition to plain white flour of those vitamins which the 
National Research Council’s Committee on Food and Nutrition has 
prescribed for flour and breads labelled “enriched” will do much to 
facilitate the planning of good diets. 

Many uninformed persons have blamed the food industrialist for 
our diet problems. The criticisms in large part have been unintelli- 
gent and grossly unfair. Modern methods of processing were de- 
veloped before there was knowledge of vitamins and they have con- 
tributed importantly to improving the sanitary quality of foods. 
They also have provided products with better cooking qualities. In 
some processing methods, the vitamins are better preserved; in others, 
they are lost together with other nutritive essentials. Before alter- 
ing accepted procedure, the food processor, like the physician, de- 
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manded proof that human diets needed changing. Only recently 
has the evidence convinced him. 

Nutritionists have been aware of a shortage in diets of vitamin A, 
calcium, and iron. The natural food sources for these are the green 
leafy vegetables, milk, and butter. Many people obtain too few o 
these. Unable to purchase butter, they use in place of butter, either 
vegetable or animal fats which carry no vitamin A and may be lack- 
ing in other nutritional values. Something must be done to improve 
the nutritive qualities of the vegetable and animal fats, as now dis- 
tributed. A problem the food industry must face is the need for 
larger distribution of milk than now obtains. The nutritional inade- 
quacies of sugar create difficulties. Many diets are inadequate in 
protein. A wider distribution of lean meats and of leguminous pro- 
teins such as are contained in the peanut or the soybean would be 
advantageous. 

It would not be appropriate here to elaborate further on individual 
aspects of the problem. I have mentioned some of them only to illus- 
trate that much lies beyond the physician’s sphere of activity. Suc- 
cess in the nutritional campaign demands leadership from many 
groups. The responsibility indeed is shared by all of us. Viewed 
selfishly, it is as much to my interest as to my neighbor’s that he 
and his children be well nourished—if only for the reason that today 
all of us need, as never before, the assurance that comes from united 
strength and well-being. 

Fortunately, an army of women, trained in schools of home eco- 
nomics, is already in the field. They have been there for several 
years, holding the front, so to speak, with almost no support and very 
little appreciation from the rest of us. The job of feeding the fam- 
ily is not woman’s work alone, as men so often have supposed. Re- 
sponsibility for the health of the family is as much that of the 
husband as of the wife. The county agent, the Farm Security agent, 
and others in the agricultural service have left too much to the home 
demonstration people. Encouragement of home gardening and a 
family supply of milk and poultry is much more the responsibility 
of the men in these services than has been recognized. 

One division of the nutrition army already in the field is composed 
of dietitians. They are invaluable assistants to physicians. We fre- 
quently are unable to devote the necessary time to teaching patients 
how to put in practice what we prescribe. Dietitians receive excel- 
lent training. Their numbers need augmenting to permit their 
wider employment in maternal and child health centers, in commu- 
nity feeding projects, in dispensaries, and as teachers of nutrition in 
many other situations. 

The dental profession has been creditably active in nutrition, 
sometimes with greater zeal than wisdom. More emphasis on the 
fundamentals of nutritional physiology is desirable in schools of 
dentistry, as it is in schools of medicine. Nurses likewise ought to 
receive more training than they do in the principles of sound dietetics 
and nutrition. 

The machinery for government regulation of foods was devised 
to prevent the sale of spoiled, adulterated, or misbranded foods. 
With notable exceptions in certain bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture, little attention has been given to the nutritive qualities 
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of human foods. The interest in general has been more in protect- 
ing pocketbooks than health. Also unhappily some food legislation 
has discriminated in favor of special-interest groups with large poli- 
tical influence to the detriment of the public at large. Here also 
criticism must be tempered with appreciation of the fact that proof 
of damage done has only lately been presented. Our legislators and 
public administrators are now hearing about nutrition for the first 
time, and from now on a change in emphasis may be anticipated— 
more attention to nutritional needs by administrators and by legis- 
lators; greater resistance to political pressures that affect unfavorably 
the nutritional needs of the people. 

Last to be named, but foremost in importance, in this army which 
now is mobilizing on the nutrition front, are the people in research— 
the pioneers with the courage and what else it takes to scout in 
advance of the main forces, to locate the enemy and establish outposts. 
Nutrition is a newcomer in the ranks of science and much remains to 
be learned about it. Other vitamin activities are yet to be discovered ; 
a number of vitamins await isolation. More knowledge must be 
had about the chemical mechanisms involved in these activities, about 
the dependence of one vitamin on another, and about relationships 
between vitamins and the various salts. A new world awaits 
exploration. 

We are mobilizing now for a military emergency, mobilizing on 
many fronts. The outcome, if war is prolonged, will be determined 
in large measure by what we do with our foods. 

In summary, I again express my confidence that the physician, 
aware of the seriousness of the problems presented by nutrition, will 
cooperate in the campaign for better nutrition with the same zeal 
he ie exhibited in other public health activity. In the application 
of nutritional knowledge to the treatment of disease, his leadership 
must be sought and recognized. The over-all problem of national 
nutrition is beyond the physician’s immediate sphere of action, but 
its solution will be the more speedily attained if his sympathetic 
support becomes an integral part of the program. 

The campaign for better nutrition 1s complicated by cultural, 
social, and economic problems. The principal battles of the army of 
nutrition will be fought in fields of education, economics, and indus- 
try. Guidance can be provided by research, but the success of the 
campaign will depend on the effort of each of the several groups with 
special training that now are gathering for action. 


Plans for the Conference 
DR. M. L. WILSON 


Director of Extension Work; 
Chairman, Nutrition Advisory Committee to the Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities 


In speaking for the committee on arrangements, I desire to empha- 
size by restatement two important points made in Governor McNutt’s 
address : 

First, the President of the United States calls but few national con- 
ferences, and, second, the national conferences that have been called 
in the past have laid the foundation stones for activities of the great- 
est importance to the welfare of the Nation. 

The Conference on Conservation, called by Theodore Roosevelt, 
laid the foundation for a Nation-wide consciousness of the waste of 
our national resources—and what to do about it. 

Likewise, the White House Children’s Conferences have awakened 
the Nation to the great importance of children in our democracy. 
They have greatly stimulated the thinking and actions of what we of 
an older generation can do to prepare the growing generation for the 
heavy responsibilities that will soon be theirs. 

This Conference has an equally heavy responsibility, the responsi- 
bility of arousing the Nation to the importance of the nutrition prob- 
lem both in a period of defense and in the long vista of the future. 
This responsibility rests even more keenly upon us when we realize 
that we are representing thousands of qualified, public-spirited, and 
zealous men and women who could not be invited to this Conference 
simply because no auditorium in Washington could have held such 
a gathering. 

The decision which our executive group was forced to make—to 
designate this a delegate-planning conference limited to persons chosen 
as equitably as possible for geographic, professional, and group rep- 
resentation—was most difficult to make. We knew that there were 
hundreds of scientists, physicians, educators, welfare workers, repre- 
sentatives of producers, industry, distribution, and consumer groups 
plus the thousands of lay persons who are contributing so much to 
this broad program of nutrition, who were eminently qualified to come 
to this Conference here in Washington. We hope they understand the 
physical impossibility of inviting all of them as delegates. You and I 
pledge ourselves to represent them here to the very best of our abilities. 

Our executive group in planning this Conference was also faced with 
a difficult problem in the assignment of delegates to the various sec- 
tions. We are limited by time as well as space and the over-all problem 
of nutrition is so vast that the number of sections into which it could 
properly be divided for study is many times the number we have 
established. This afternoon and Tuesday afternoon are to be given 
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over to nine sectional meetings. Most of the delegates have been 
assigned to these sections for committee work on these two afternoons. 

The Conference planning committee has endeavored to organize 
these sections so as to give a composite rather than a narrow represen- 
tation in each. In other words, we have endeavored to have repre- 
sented in each section most of the various interests which are involved | 
in this Conference. The sections are expected to bring forth their 
reports at the end of the Tuesday afternoon session. It is hoped that | 
these reports will be concise and deal pretty largely with policies; | 
“what should be done,” rather than the details of “how to do it.” In- 
each case the recommendations should be the result of discussion and 
general agreement on the part of the section. The general recom- 
mendation of the Conference will be based on these section reports. 

The Wednesday morning program will be devoted wholly to three © 
matters. First, such discussion as the limits of time permit of the 
reports and findings of the nine sections; second, short statements 
pertaining to the problem and what is to be done about it, to be made 
from the floor; and third, the recommendations to the President. 

We think it wise to have a rule that the Wednesday session will be 
confined to the recommendations which were made by the sections and 
that in order for a proposal to get before the Conference as a whole, 
it must have originated in and received the approval of a particular 
section. Otherwise, we feel that the Wednesday session might easily 
become involved in the many detailed ramifications of matters per- 
taining to human nutrition. 

The reports of each section will be given to the public as an integral 
part of Nis Conference and will not be brought before the entire Con- 
ference for its approval. The entire Conference will express itself 
in the statement of what should be done, which will be presented to 
the President. Conferences of this kind necessarily make their recom- 
mendations to the President in the form of broad policies, policies that 
point out what should be done. 

It is also the duty of this Conference, once policies are agreed upon, 
to indicate the responsibilities of local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments; the responsibilities of physicians, educators, producers, pro- 
cessors, distributors, and consumers; the responsibilities of men of 
science, of lay organizations, and of the individual citizen. 

But this second duty is a highly complicated task—it involves 
cooperation and teamwork, it involves understanding, and, above all, 
it demands a common objective. That is why, with over 900 delegates 
trom all over the United States, representing different backgrounds 
and experience, it is all-important to agree on a common objective, 
to give to the President of the United States a set of recommendations 
so vital and basic that no matter what differences of opinion may arise 
as to methods or procedure there can never be any difference of opin- 
lon as to our purpose. For the same reason, and because of our lim- 
ited time, it 1s important that we refrain from spending too much 
eal in extensive excursions into areas where definite policies already 
exist. 

_ Tomorrow morning’s public session to which the general public is 
invited, will present, through the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Assistant Secretary of State, and the Assistant 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
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ply, the policies of their respective branches of Government as they 
affect the nutritional status of our people. 

Since those policies have already been forged out on the demo- 
cratic anvil of legislation and action, we would be wise to accept 
them and to focus our attention on the unsolved problem of the 
quality of the nutrition of our fellow men. 

We can and should agree, for instance, that the work which we do 
here must be carried forward by the men and women who actually 
live in the homes and communities with which we are concerned. 

The establishment of State Nutrition Committees, with Dr. Helen 
S. Mitchell acting as liaison officer between them and the office of 
Coordinator Paul V. McNutt, has already been accomplished. Here 
is the framework necessary for successful application of our recom- 
mendations. Next, by recommending the calling of State and local 
nutrition conferences, we can impress our purpose on every home 
and community group in the United States. There is no limit to 
the aid and cooperation we can enlist if we see our problem clearly 
and phrase our recommendations boldly and dramatically. 

I especially desire to make a statement to the Conference re- 
garding the report of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council, which is just released, regarding 
nutritional allowances. 

Because of the great importance of food and nutrition in defense 
and military activities, nutrition was quickly recognized in the or- 
ganization of our great defense effort which was set in motion about 
a year ago. 

From the Federal angle, 2 important steps have taken place: 

1. Nutrition was recognized early in the setup of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission and later in the responsibilities of the Co- 
ordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities. A 
Nutrition Advisory Committee, on which were representatives of the 
various departments and agencies of the Government interested in 
nutrition, was created for the purpose of developing coordination 
and planning on the national level. 

2. Since many of the policies involved are of a scientific nature 
they should rest upon the judgments of competent people in the 
sciences involved. Therefore, the National Research Councii, one 
of the functions of which is to mobilize the Nation’s science in time 
of need, was asked to create two scientific committees—Food and 
Nutrition and Food Habits. These committees are playing a promi- 
nent part in our national nutrition activities in supplying the basic 
scientific judgments which must underlie any effective program. 

We are fortunate in many ways that many activities have been 
going on in the last quarter of a century in relation to nutrition, 
which in this time of emergency bear most valuable fruit. Ihere 
has been a great expansion in scientific research in this field; there 
have been widespread developments in the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge through the various agencies of education and public in- 
formation. ‘There has been the conservation and building up of 
fertility of the soils of the country through widespread soil con- 
servation policies and a large reserve of feeds and cereals has been 
built up in the ever-normal granary. We have been getting an 
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important inventory of our nutritional status as a nation. We are 
fortunate that research work carried on in the past 10 years gives 
us some approximation as to the size and nature of the problem 
of insufficient human nutrition. 

One of the early actions of the Nutrition Advisory Committee was 
to request the National Research Council Committee on Food and 
Nutrition, under the chairmanship of Dr. Wilder, to make recom- 
mendations as to immediate emergency steps which it would be prac- 
tical to take in the direction of see ee national nutrition. The 
National Research Council Committee promptly presented the prob- 
lem of the loss of vitamins and minerals through the over-refine- 
ment of certain of our staple foods. They recommended that 
appropriate steps be taken either to conserve the vital elements 
removed in the milling process or to restore to white flour the most 
necessary elements lost in the production thereof. Growing out 
of this recommendation has come the present widespread activity in 
connection with enriched flour and bread, which we believe to be so 
vital in the present situation. In this present activity science, gov- 
ernment, industry, and consumers are cooperating in a most splendid 
manner. What is now going on is a fine example of what we can 
effectively do in a national effort. 

The Committee on Food and Nutrition was also asked to evaluate 
past and present nutritional research, and on the basis of this research 
and of scientific judgment, to present a statement of nutritional 
allowances. In the light of present scientific knowledge and 
scientific judgment, what should be the intake of calories, or proteins, 
of important vitamins and minerals in an ideal diet? In making this 
request, we realized full well that science is a dynamic, developing 
thing, and that what seems to be valid today may be changed or 
modified tomorrow by the growth of scientific knowledge. We 
realize that such allowances are always tentative, always subject to 
modification and change. Yet they are extremely useful as a yard- 
stick with which to measure the distance toward our goal. 

I am happy to report to this Conference that the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council has complied 
with this request and has released a table of dietary allowances which 
has just been mimeographed and will be available to the delegates 
and guests at the once of this session. 

In interpreting scientific nutritional allowances it should be made 
clear to all that no one is recommending a single diet or is doing 
anything which upsets the normal competitive relationships of our 
great variety of health-giving foods. The possibilities in our diets 
are aS wide and varied as the richness and diversity of our land and 
individual tastes of our people. No other nation, in fact, no con- 
tinent, has so rich and varied food resources. We have all the cereals 
and all the other foods of vegetable origin, all the milk and milk 
products, all the protein and mineral-supplying meats and animal 
products, all the fruits and vegetables from the apples of Wenatchee 
on the Canadian boundary to the citrus fruits and winter vegetables 
of our sunny winter climates. 

The second committee of the National Research Council—which 
deals with food habits—is organizing research and mobilizing judg- 
ment in an important field which parallels the biological. The more 
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light that is thrown on this whole phase, the more effective will be the 
educational processes involved in improvement of our food habits. 
We are gratified by the increasing cooperation of public and private 
research agencies in the field of nutrition. 

On behalf of the Nutrition Advisory Committee may I take this 
occasion to thank the National Research Council Committee for the 
painstaking and laborious task which it has performed in connection 
with the development of food allowances. The scientific modesty 
with which they have been presented makes us all realize the incom- 
pleteness of scientific knowledge and the great need for the expansion 
of research as it relates to this field. 

I think we can all agree with the proposition that no man, woman, 
or child in the United States should be allowed to starve. That is 
the very least this vast and fruitful land should promise its sons and 
daughters. 

But having pledged ourselves to that proposition we find we are 
committed to a good deal more than might be imagined. We find 
that starvation can be hidden, subtle, and slow, as well as desperate 
and dramatic. We find that science has uncovered starvation in 
places where it was not supposed to exist, in high and middle places 
as well as in the low. 

Call it malnutrition, call it undernourishment, call it dietary de- 
ficiency, or what you will—when men and women and children fail 
to eat the foods that give them full life and vigor, they are in fact 
starving. 

Here then is the challenge we must face: We are pledged to the 
proposition that no one in this great democracy shall starve even with 
hidden hunger and we are faced with the fact that 40 percent of our 
people have poor and inadequate diets. 

There is no need to apologize for this condition, though there is 
urgent need to do something about it. Bad food habits, careless food 
preparation, the evolution of food processing explain in part the large 
percentage of unsatisfactory diets in the United States. As a matter 
of fact, our diets are as good as those of any place in the world. We 
are a well-fed people compared with the dietary levels in most parts 
of the globe. But we are not well fed in relation to the productive 
potentialities of our land and labor. 

In the totalitarian countries food is a weapon, a bait, and a lash to 
be used to bolster the morale of shock troops, to enlist the skill of 
craftsmen from other lands, or to weaken the resistance of the con- 
quered. In America food 1s a boon, the gift of God’s good earth. 
That is why we would be criminally careless and unworthy of our 
heritage if we failed to dedicate ourselves to the proposition that 
none of us shall starve. 

This duty becomes especially imperative in view of the fact that 
we have the agricultural capacity to provide a good diet for the whole 
population. We have, as a matter of fact, some food to spare. We 
are in the twice-blessed position of being able to feed ourselves and 
others, a position that may prove to ie all important when the 
starving and shattered nations of Europe gather round a barren 
peace table. 

Meanwhile during the black months or years of war that may lie 
ahead, we must consider the nutritional status of the Nation as a 
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whole, as well as the status of its individuals. In primitive times, 
through a process of natural selection and survival, the people chose 
the best available foods. Thus nations which did not or could not 
make a wise choice died out. They were conquered by an enemy 
from within—by slow or fast starvation. 

We, in this great Nation, have the inestimable advantage of being 
able to choose wisely—if we will. And in these days of all-out 
national defense, when the ever-increasing demands for ever- 
increasing production call for optimum physical vigor and morale, it 
behooves us to choose wisely. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 26, 1941 


Nutrition in the First World War and Now 
JOHN R. MURLIN 


Professor of Physiology, University of Rochester 


I have rewritten this speech every time I have heard a speech 
today. Now, since Mr. Taft has used the figures regarding the 
selective service rejections, I have to rewrite it again. I am in the 
position of the intoxicated gent who was found sitting on the curb 
writing a letter. When asked to whom he was writing, he said, “To 
myself.” “Well, what are you saying to yourself?” his friend asked. 
“How do I know?” he said. “I won’t get it until tomorrow.” - 

So I really do not know what. you are going to get. The title of 
this paper is correctly reported to you, but the subtitle, which I 
scratched out, was called “Changing Emphasis in Nutrition.” Per- 
haps that describes it quite as well as the title announced. The two 
are not very different. 

In the development of our knowledge of foods and their values 
to the human body, there have been four definite phases. Following 
the great work of Liebig a hundred years ago there was the com- 

osition phase. The question of great interest was, of what do our 
oods consist? Following the observations of the pioneer Beaumont, 
the first physiologist in this country and the first man ever to see 
digestion going on in the human stomach, and following the dis- 
covery of the digestive enzymes some years later, came the digestibil- 
ity phase. The question was, what foods are most easily digested ? 
Then came the calorie phase, when the question of greatest interest 
was, how much energy does the food contain, and how much does the 
body require? This phase, of course, began with Lavoisier 150 years 
ago, but was not widely prevalent until ie work of Voit and Rubner 
in Germany and of Atwater and Lusk in this country. We are now 
in the phase where the subject of greatest interest is, what foods of 
each class are of the greatest biological value? It includes all the 
modern development of vitamins and biological values of proteins. 

Each of these phases has risen to a peak of predominant interest 
and left a prominent contribution, each now continues to make prom- 
inent contributions to knowledge, but has given way to the subsequent 
phase as the center of interest. It would not be difficult to fix an 
approximate time during which each of these phases was in the 
ascendancy. 

It is more important, however, for us to realize that none of them 
has completely died out. We still need to know what foods consist 
of, and this knowledge needs to be made far mofe particular and . 
complete. We still need to know what foods are more digestible 
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and why, which foods contain most energy or energy in most avail- 
able form; and, more exactly, how this energy is made available for 
all the different physical processes, including the part played by the 
vitamins in these physiological processes. 

But the center of interest today again is quality. Why are certain 
foods better for us than certain others which are equally digestible 
and contain as much energy? The answer is found partly in the vita- 
mins, which do not undergo digestion at all and do not yield energy 
in any measurable quantity, although they contribute importantly to 
the release of energy from other foods, and partly in the chemical 
structure especially of the ee 

When the World War began we were just entering the vitamin 
era. McCollum and Mendel independently in the year just preceding 
the World War, namely 1918, had recognized the first fat-soluble, 
fat factor, which later became known as vitamin A. 

We are now riding the crest of the vitamin wave. You know it 
is rather precarious sometimes to be on the crest. It all depends on 
how the wave will behave. If it tips over and breaks, as waves do 
on the seashore, it may do harm, so I am trustfully living in the 
belief that we are going to come down off the crest of vitamins 
safely. 

The method of estimating the biological value of proteins had 
been introduced by Thomas in 1909. It had made no progress in 
this country until McCollum in 1921 and Mitchell in 1924 had clari- 
fied the issues. A few minerals were known to be important but had 
not yet come to full recognition, and the importance of trace ele- 
ments was quite unknown. Consequently our principal interest in 
the first World War was energy supply, the distribution of calories 
to the three organic foodstuffs; general, wholesomeness of foods, with 
some emphasis on quality of proteins; also certain of the minerals 
were mentioned; and cautiously we talked about fat-soluble A and 
water-soluble B. 

My own experience at that time, as you heard, was in connection 
with the United States Army. Mr. Taft misspoke when he said I 
was chief adviser to the Government. It was only tothe Army. The 
objectives of that division of food and nutrition in the Surgeon 
General’s office, were stated in the application for authorization 
which was addressed to the Chief of Staff and through him to the 
Secretary of War, a statement by the way, which was concurred in 
by several of my associates then on my advisory committee who are 
active in this Conference. The statement was as follows: 

That the purpose of the division [which was something entirely new in the 
Army] would undertake to safeguard the nutritional interests of the soldiers, 
first, by means of competent inspection of the food supplied to the camps with 
reference especially to its nutritional quality; 2nd, by seeking to improve the 
mess conditions with special attention to the matter of food economy, bearing in 
mind that palatability and proper cooking are great factors in determining the 
utilization of food in the physiological sense no less than in the financial 
sense; 8rd, by studying the suitability of the ration as a working man’s diet, 
tested for the proper amount and distribution of nutrients. An intelligent 


alteration of the rations from time to time must be based on the facts, and it 
is the purpose of this division to secure the facts. 


In contrast with the interests as they were thus outlined for the 
Army in 1917, there was going on at the same time, in relation to 
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the general population, an intensive drive for the incorporation of 
larger amounts of milk and other dairy products in the diet to see 
that there was an adequacy of this new factor called fat-soluble A 
as well as more calcium and phosphorus. That was one of the chief 
points emphasized. The Army was afraid of milk for fear the 
drinking of milk might develop milksop soldiers. They did not 
want soldiers to drink milk! 

This drive for greater consumption of milk had already produced 
an increased consumption of milk, and as we all know now the edu- 
cational efforts of this pre-war period and the war period itself bore 
fruition in later years in much greater consumption of milk, butter, 
cream, and cheese. : 

We might summarize, then, the principal nutritional interests of 
the first World War days, Army and civilian population included, 
as contained in the following expressions: Adequate calories, good 
quality protein (and all we could say in those days was class A 
proteins and whatever came below), increased milk consumption, 
and thereby improved mineral nutrition. The emphasis on the few 
vitamins not yet called vitamins very widely, but rather “accessory 
factors” was, of course, cautious, and wholly determined by the 
recency of their discovery. 

In the intervening years since the World War, we have seen an 
enormous increase in our knowledge of vitamins. First came vita- 
min C, so named, at least, in 1920; then vitamin D in 1922; vitamin 
E in 1923; the recognition of vitamin G, as it was then called, or as 
it has also been called, vitamin B,, as the heat-stable factor of the 
B complex, in 1926. More recent developments concern especially 
the several fractions of the B complex and the importance of 
vitamin K. 

We now have at least also four methods of determining the bio- 
logical value of proteins. The agreement between those methods 
is reasonably good, although they do not read in the same scale. 
They have to be cd one with the other, and the agreement 
between observations on lower animals and those upon man agree 
also reasonably well, so much so that we are led to believe that 
what is good for a rat in the way of sustaining growth of his body 
substance is also good for man. The figures quite often are 
strikingly similar. 

In the B complex we have not only the recognition of several new 
factors but an entirely new terminology growing out of the chemical 
identification of these factors. Six such factors are now available in 
chemically pure form, and without the achievements of the synthetic 
chemists working with the nutritionist we could not embark on the 
new program of vitamin enrichment of flour, shall I say for better 
or for worse? 

I have put it that way because experiments in my laboratory have 
impressed me a great deal. These experiments conducted by my 
associate, Dr. Nasset, on dogs, have shown that when six of the syn- 
thetic factors now available are added to a diet otherwise free from 
B vitamins the dog is still very deficient, but when yeast is added, 
the deficiency at once clears up, and what seems more important, 
digestion is notably improved. ‘The only one of the synthetic fac- 
tors with which Dr. Nasset has had any experience that can be shown 
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to have any favorable effect on digestion is pantothenic acid. On 
the other hand, he cannot show that any of the others is harmful. 
They seem to be entirely neutral in the organs where they find them- 
selves mixed with the food. Thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid—lI 
hope for the sake of the timid that the last one will have a new name 
before long—ascorbic acid, calciferol, and vitamin K have been found 
to cure specific deficiencies in truly miraculous fashion, but we know 
very little about the physiological rectification by which these cures 
are effected. There is need for intensive effort to learn what enzyme 
system each vitamin fits into, because many of them are known 
already to fit into the tissue enzyme systems, and how they affect 
other organs than those exhibiting the specific lesions associated with 
deficiency; for example, the digestive organs, the circulatory system, 
and especially the nervous system. Great profits await the coura- 
geous investigator into those fields. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council, as you have already heard, certain 
factors which are now available in chemically pure form are to be 
incorporated into white flour and bread without raising the price of 
bread; at least we hope it is going to be without raising the price. 
Why not go the whole figure and restore all the factors? Some 
comments have been made on this already. At the present time that 
can be done in only one way; namely, by producing whole-wheat 
flour and making whole-wheat bread. It is only fair to say that 
progress is being made in producing whole-wheat breads that are 
acceptable to people who like a little more flavor in their bread than 
one gets from ordinary white bread. But in the meantime people 
who prefer the white bread will at least get a better bread than they 
have been having for many years past. 

The two factors most needed just now to safeguard the health of 
this country are the ones which will be incorporated first, and as 
you heard this morning, no doubt riboflavin, the third, will be avail- 
able by the first of the year. The Committee on Food and Nutrition 
is well aware that other factors than those two are needed to restore 
white flour and bread to the full complement of factors contained 
in the native wheat. Encouragement is given to every means of in- 
creasing gradually the proportion of the whole wheat obtained in the 
flour and hence in the bread, insofar as it can be made acceptable to 
the consumer. 

I want to say that I gave my consent to this proposal of enrichment 
rather reluctantly, and was greatly reassured when I knew the Com- 
mittee was going to work by these other means; that is, the gradual 
increase of the extraction from grain of more and more nutrients. 
That will be a part of the program as well as the program of enrich- 
ment. No pressure is to be placed on the consumer to take a bread 
he does not like for the very good physiological reason that unless food 
is enjoyed—unless it is appetizing to the person eating it, not to some- 
body else—it is not so promptly ied: and utilized. A great deal 
of work remains yet to be done to get perfectly satisfactory recom- 
mended daily allowances. As you have already heard, the ones that 
have been recommended to you are good guesses, but they are not 
final by any means. I think two speakers this morning placed em- 
phasis on this point, and I need not say any more about it. 
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I wish only to add this—as a man who has had a good deal of experi- 
ence with human subjects as experimental subjects, it is my experience 
that the species Homo laboratoriensis makes a very good rat. He 
knows what the experiment is about. At least he has that advantage 
over the rat. He gives his full cooperation willingly, and the rat has 
no alternative. 

Several citations could be made of important current work on human 
subjects; for example, the recent work of Williams and Wilder on 
thiamin on human subjects is one of the most illuminating studies we 
have had with that vitamin. I make this appeal for more and more 
experimental work on human a for a special reason. We all 
realize we can get along faster, pile up observations much more rap- 
idly with small animals, but we are still in some doubt always as to the 
strict applicability of the results to ourselves. The moment we get 
perfectly satisfactory demonstrations of vitamin effects on man doubt 
is resolved at once, and more and more work on human subjects will 
help set the proper daily allowances. 

I might cite another example of a very pertinent, as it seems to me, 
experiment on human subjects which came to us from England not 
long ago. The first one I heard of was by a man by the name of 
Capon, who was working in a recruiting camp. He took 33 of the 
men who were considerably below acceptance standards, put them 
in a special squad by themselves, gave them remedial exercises as well 
as a graduated course of physical training, and fed them a diet in- 
cluding plenty of milk, butter, fruit, and fresh salads. The quantity 
of protein and fats was high. In 6 weeks 21 of the 33 passed the exam- 
ination satisfactorily, and 6 more were almost up to acceptance stand- 
ards. Still more striking demonstrations along the same line have 
been made, as you no doubt have read in the popular press, in a recla- 
mation camp set up by the R. A. F. to rescue men who fell below the 
acceptable standards and to reclaim them for service in the air. This 
work has been going on at Canterbury for nearly 2 years. The results 
have been very similar to those I gave. I hope we may see such con- 
ditioning camps set up in this country soon. 

Now I come to a repetition of what Mr. Taft has already told you 
but I will modify it just a little bit. In spite of our knowledge o 
nutrition gained in the past quarter century, the percentage of rejec- 
tions in the selective service today is as high as, or higher than, it was 
in 1917, and the causes are substantially the same. Something needs 
to be done. Knowledge, as Sir Richard Gregory has said, is like 
energy. It is capable of doing work, but first it must be changed 
from the potential state to the kinetic or moving state. Knowledge 
is like a rock set up on a shelf. It does no harm, and it does no good, 
so long as it rests there, but let somebody jar the shelf and let the 
rock fall off, and then something happens. 

That is the state of things today. We know more than we are 
doing. We must remember also that the best diet in the world alone 
will not accomplish the state of physical and mental fitness we should 
like to see in all our people. It must be accompanied by physical 
training appropriate to the age and sex, and most important of all 
there must be the will to improve. As President Roosevelt has said 
to us so many times, “It can be done.” 
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Bad teeth, as you have heard from Mr. Taft, constituted the most 
important cause of rejection. I wonder if there is not something of 
considerable significance in the observation of Knudsen in Denmark, 
who saw that the few children in that country with perfect teeth, had 
also perfect backs, both skeletal and muscular. We are all familiar 
with the poor dentition that accompanies or follows rickets. Another 
feature of it is the poor and shrunken, often pinched-up chest, and of 
course, consequently, a pinched-up and poorly constructed back. Does 
not muscular development promote the development of stronger bones 
and teeth ? 

I have a fear that we may be caught up in a craze for specifics. 
Many of us grew up without ever tasting cod-liver oil and yet de- 
veloped good bones and good teeth. We never tasted any vitamin 
concentrate, much less a pure one. The hard work which boys 
and girls on the farm were required to do 50 years ago is not ade- 
quaitely replaced by cheering for the favorite team from the side 
lines. More calories from the protective foods, the foods the farm 
boy or girl 50 years ago got as a matter of course, together with 
play ee work, in sunshine and fresh air, are the things that will 
get us along to our goal of perfect nutritional health. 

I repeat, the best diet in the world alone cannot do this. You 
can feed a person full of vitamins; but if you set him off in a corner 
and let him stay there, nothing happens. There must be active par- 
ticipation of the organs and tissues of the body. They must be exer- 
cised, both brain and brawn. As Lindhard has said, a young man 
who has been through a satisfactory physical training bears the 
stamp of controlled force. How many of our youth today, except 
those who have been through their training in the camps, do you 
see that give you the impression of controlled force? 

The emphasis has changed remarkably. Since the World War 
new knowledge has been gained, and the emphasis naturally fellows 
the newer knowledge, because much of it interprets the old knowl- 
edge; but that is not to say that the old knowledge is no tonger 
useful. Unlike the military establishments we do not need to scrap 
the old weapons. We need merely to add new ones and to rejuvenate 
some of the old. 

There is this difference, also, between our day and that day of 
1914, especially from 1917 on, when we participated in the war. We 
have at the present time no shortage of food. You remember that 
we had been selling food to the allied nations for about 3 years 
before we became a partner of the allied nations. And that was one 
factor in the scarcity of food. We had war bread, and we had 
meatless days, and we were getting on toward the days when we 
were warned we must cut down on the consumption of fats. It did 
not actually come to amount to anything, as I recall, but we were 
warned it might come. In case we have a period of stringency, and 
of course we may have earlier than we expect, such facts as the 
following will be of interest: 

The economic saving of whole-wheat bread over the common, lean 
white loaf. The average per capita consumption of wheat is 4 bushels, 
or 240 pounds. I think that is not far off—it appled a few years ago. 
Deprived only of its roughest constituent, 2 percent only by weight, 
ground without any sifting or bolting whatever, that amount will 
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make 355 pounds of bread as compared with 221 pounds on a rich 
formula from 73 percent extraction of the grain. The 855 pounds of 
whole wheat, according to digestibility figures in a recent experiment 
on 10 men in our own laboratory, would yield 356,000 and some odd 
calories, compared with 240,000 and some odd calories from a white 
bread eaten by the same men, a saving in food of 106,000 calories, or 
other words, eating whole-wheat bread would save something over 
enough to support the average man on our diet squad 36 days. In 
a month’s supply of energy in the course of a year. 

But this is not all. The average man on our diet squad would ob- 
tain in the course of a year from the 240 pounds of whole wheat 0.24 
of a pound more of calcium than if he had eaten white bread; 1.1 
pound more of phosphorus; 14 ounce more of iron; all the vitamins 
native to the wheat; and a protein of significantly higher biological 
value. 

We determined the biological values on seven kinds of bread, four 
of which were whole-wheat and three white breads. The whole-wheat 
breads were ahead of the white breads in quality of proteins. 

I was going to give figures for vitamins, but that is one of the 
things I had to revise since I came to this Conference. In talking 
with my colleagues, I developed a little doubt about the vitamin fig- 
ures because the methods of determining certain of the vitamins are 
just now in process of modification and improvement; so I am leaving 
out the story of vitamins of white and whole-wheat bread. 

I want to conclude with this homely statement. Some of us got 
pretty tired of whole-wheat bread during the war. I boarded over 
at the Cosmos Club when I was here in Washington in the days of 
1917 to 1919, and there were a lot of complaints over there about war 
bread. We were thoroughly tired of it, but I am sure war bread 
nowadays could be made much more acceptable even on the same 
formula they used then, and I am sure much better breads can be 
made or devised than have been, and I don’t think anybody need be 
afraid of any war bread that comes along now. Furthermore, I think 
we are called on now to rally to whatever program is set up. It is 
time for us to forget our nutritional differences, and goodness knows 
there have been a great number of them. 

In our recent conferences down at the National Research Council 
over these daily allowances, there have been many differences of 
opinion expressed, many points of view, but we resolved to compromise 
our differences and pull together, and I was the one who had to shift 
his point of view perhaps more than anybody else. It is time to say, 
“All right, we will go along with anything that is good, and if you 
can faa me believe it is better than mine, so much the better.” ‘This 
applies not merely, of course, to our nutritional activities, but also 
to our own foods, intimate as that is, and it applies also to our in- 
fluence on our families and on our fellow-citizens. There is no doubt 
in my mind that we shall begin soon to pull all together. Let us set 
our teeth and go forward with a resolution to solve these problems of 
whatever kind that are facing us in view of the national emergency. 


Adequate Nutrition and Human Welfare 
HENRY C. SHERMAN 


Professor of Nutrition, Columbia University 


We are told that in all nature, it is the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado which most strongly challenges an artist. We are also told 
of the matter-of-fact man who, looking at it, said: “Evidently some- 
thing has happened here.” 

Yor each of the three days of this Conference, speakers skilled and 
experienced in word painting have been appointed to portray the 
potentialities of nutrition for the improvement of human life, and the 
vital importance of bringing its power for efficiency into play 
promptly to preserve our civilization. 7 

It was thought, also, that there should be presented the perhaps 
more pedestrian point of view of the everyday worker whose feet 
are on the ground of the science of nutrition, whose pictures are as 
uncolored as a carpenter’s drawing or a road map, ae who indulges 
in nothing nearer to prophecy than merely to state the strongest 
scientific probability in the assessment of the evidence already in 
hand. 

Speaking as well as I can for these everyday workers, I would say 
with that matter-of-factness just mentioned: Something has hap- 
pened here. Two things, in fact, and each still growing: act there 
has been not only a Si ctemncually rich and rapid sequence of im- 
portant discoveries of facts, but also a truly epoch-making advance 
in the fundamental concept of the potentialities of nutrition. This 
is an advance of more far-reaching significance than even science 
could foresee, and some of it is still in process of digestion and 
assimilation by the scientific workers themselves. Second, there has 
already come the practical translation of this science into states- 
manship. The present talk will deal objectively with the scientific 
side. 

In replying to an invitation to deal with meaning, I shall attempt 
only to summarize the meaning of some foundational facts, leaving 
it to others to paint the picture of the beauty and utility and import- 
ance to civilization of the superstructure of statesmanship and 
national welfare which our present scientific foundation is prepared 
to support. 

Obviously there is not time here to cite the evidence which supports 
each statement. I have been asked to discuss “what nutrition means 
and could mean to the welfare of the Nation.” It means the freeing 
of perhaps one-third of our people from ills directly or indirectly 
due to food conditions. It could mean, also, the building of higher 
health and efficiency in people who are already well and efficient. 

The first of these aspects is clearly an urgent essential of national 
defense, and an obvious duty to our fellow citizens. The second 
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aspect can mean an advance of even more far-reaching significance. 
Let us consider the more obvious first. The estimate that something 
like one-third of our people are ill-nourished had its first scientific 
basis in studies of food consumption. Especially did the compre- 
hensive data of Stiebeling and coworkers, with their interpretations 
in the light of the most exact knowledge of nutritional requirements, 
indicate an unexpectedly high incidence of deficiency of one kind or 
another. That the magnitude of this national] ill had not been appre- 
ciated before is explained by two facts. First, for reasons largely 
economic, food conditions had grown worse than most of us knew. 
Secondly, no one could know, until now, the complexity of nutritional 
needs, or the great responsibility of nutrition to health, which the 
most recent research has revealed and is still revealing. 

Medicine has recently and rapidly developed a keen nutrition con- 
sciousness. It is finding in nutrition the solutions of many of its 
most baffling problems. It is calling upon chemistry for ever more 
detailed and delicate methods of qaninad Partly because such 
methods are still in course of development, and partly because the 
list of diseases in which nutrition is found to be an influential factor 
is constantly growing, it is too early yet for anyone to know precisely 
what percentage of our people show, in their bodily condition, impair- 
ments due to nutritional faults in their food. But the estimate of 
about one-third is finding a good deal of medical support. 

In a general way at least, it is supported by the numbers and causes 
of rejections in the draft, especially in the light of the actual demon- 
stration in Great Britain of what right feeding can do for men thus 
rejected, and of King’s recent analysis of the evidence on the relation 
of nutrition to the condition of the teeth. It is supported also by 
the findings of medical surveys of nutritional conditions in American 
families and school children, rural and urban, North and South. 

From medical data of such kinds, together with the growing vol- 
ume of clinical experience and the steady progress of laboratory 
research, it becomes increasingly evident that the frequency of nutri- 
tional shortages in family food supplies is reflected in a correspond- 
ingly high incidence of bodily conditions of nutritional deficiency 
among our people. | 

With this knowledge, what is to be done? Lord Astor put the 
answer in the simplest possible terms when he said: “It isn’t only 
that the people must have enough food; they must have enough of the 
right kinds of food.” And for the kinds which are most to be 
emphasized McCollum has given us the useful term “protective 
foods. 

How to bring enough of the protective foods into the dietaries 
of all the people is both an economic and an educational problem. 
It is important that both these parts of the problem be clearly and 
frankly recognized. It is also important to emphasize that while 
both economic and educational efforts are needed, we are never justi- 
fied in delaying one while waiting for the other. There is ample 
objective evidence that food habits can be improved by education 
in nutrition and food values, even with the purchasing power of the 
people as low as it now is. And it has also been clearly shown that 
even without further education the great majority of low-income 
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families do provide themselves with nutritionally better dietaries as 
soon as their purchasing power is increased. 

Each of us who can do anything for nutrition education should 
do it at once and continually, and with confidence in its value, how- 
ever keenly we may feel that there should also be some way found, 
some means provided, to improve the purchasing power of the low- 
income families of our Nation. Similarly each one who can do 
anything for direct economic betterment may do it with full expecta- 
tion that it will make for improved nutrition and health, however 
true it may be that more or better nutrition education is also needed. 

And all of us may constantly plead for still fuller recognition of 
nutrition in all publicly supported and officially administered eco- 
nomic projects dealing with food, such as crop production programs 
and food stamp plans. A great deal of good has already been done 
in these ways. More can and should be done. 

Nutrition is too important to national welfare for us to allow the 
good to be enemy of the best in any phase of food economics. 
Granted that the best is an ideal objective which we are not prepared 
to define in exact quantitative terms, yet we do know the direction 
in which the objective les. And the same direction of improvement 
of typical American dietaries and of our total food supply acts both 
correctively to cure the ill-nourished and constructively to build 
higher health and efficiency in the people who are already well. 

Starting with ordinary or typical American dietaries of all eco- 
nomic levels, the chief direction for nutritional improvement is to 
increase the proportion of calories taken in the form of the pro- 
tective foods—fruits, vegetables, and milk in its various forms. In 
most low-income dietaries the place occupied by these foods is far 
below what anyone acquainted with the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion can consider adequate. And recent research fully establishes 
the further fact that improvement in this direction need not stop at 
adequacy. As McCollum has so ably taught, there may be and often 
are very important differences between the merely adequate and the 
optimal in nutrition. The evidences of human experience and of 
laboratory experimentation consistently indicate that the larger the 
proportion of our needed food calories which we take in the form of 
the protective foods just mentioned, the better the results will be. 

Better growth and development, higher attainment in stamina and 
working efficiency, and a longer lease of healthier and more useful 
life, may all be realized in the same individuals through the fuller 
use of the newest knowledge of nutrition. Obviously there has not 
yet been time to study entire human life cycles directly. But the 
nutritional improvement of health has been studied both in chil- 
dren and grown people; and large numbers of controlled experi- 
ments covering entire lives (and even of successive generations) have 
been made with laboratory animals. 

Naturally we select, to serve as our deputy in such cases, a species 
whose nutrition is essentially hke our own in respect to the factors 
and processes under investigation. The rat has been largely used 
in full-life experiments. The only known important difference be- 
tween human and rat nutrition is that we are much more responsive 
to the ascorbic and nicotinic acid values of the food than is the rat. 
Thus there is definite evidence (amply convincing if one has time 
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to study it thoroughly) that the nutritional improvements shown 
In experiments with rats are well within the scientific probabilities 
of the benefits which nutrition can bring to human beings. 

The finding which has, perhaps, attracted most attention because 
it was least expected, is the well-marked and statistically established 
increase in the average length of normal adult life—the life expec- 
tation of the normal adult. Previous services of science to health 
had not advanced this expectation. A nutritional improvement 
which consisted simply in changing the quantitative proportions of 
the natural foods used increased ihe life cycle by 10 percent. As 
already explained, this is considerably within what the same nutri- 
tional knowledge may be expected to do for human lives. A simple 
approximation of a sound scientific probability would be to say 
that the present-day science of nutrition offers an extra decade to 
the human life lived under its guidance. 

And the extra years, whatever their number may be, are not added 
to old age. They are best conceived as inserted at the apex of the 
prime of life. In fact, the real reason the life is longer is because 
it has been lived on a higher plane throughout; somewhat as the 
cannon of superior range and power throws its projectile both 
higher and farther. 

Is the promise of increased efficiency through nutrition as valid 
for mental as for muscular work? Yes, I think, and for two rea- 
sons. First, no matter how brainy a man’s work may be, his ability 
to do it effectively depends upon the stamina of his organism. Sec- 
ond, nutrition affects the level of health and stamina largely by its 
influence upon the body’s internal environment. Here the blood is 
the great mediator; and the same blood circulates through all the 
organs of the body, carrying the fluctuations which dietary differ- 
ences induce, for better or worse, to the brain, and the nerves, and 
the muscles, and the liver alike. 

There is much reason to believe, and no reason to doubt, that the 
same changes which so clearly improve the biological value of the 
ordinary American dietary will make for increased psychological 
efficiency as well. Undoubtedly the new concept of a more flexible 
internal environment than science has hitherto visualized, with our 
new techniques for elucidating human experience by means of lab- 
oratory experimentation, will from now on make much more objec- 
tively convincing the relationships of general stamina to mental 
efficiency. 

Of course, there is a difference between brain and brawn; between 
apes energies and mere brute force. Yet in everything in which 
the human spirit must use the brain as its tool the expression of the 
spiritual forces and of the mentality is necessarily conditioned by the 
internal environment of the body of which that brain is a part. That 
environment, which we now know to be influenced by even everyday 
differences of food habit, is in all probability fully as important to 
mental work and sound decisions as it is to muscular work and 
physical contest. 

Well-established physicochemical principles, together with the new 
evidence obtained from laboratory feeding experiments extending 
throughout entire lives of successive generations, makes us scientifi- 
cally certain of the reality of the influence of dietary differences 
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upon the body’s internal environment, even though in some cases 
present diagnostic methods may not yet be able to detect through 
direct analytical chemistry the difference which nutritional chem- 
istry demonstrates clearly in the longer run. 

Thus recent and current developments in the concepts and methods 
of research are enabling nutrition to make more helpful contact 
with psychology in the study of mental efficiency, as also with 
genetics in the study of constitutional stamina. Dr. McLester’s dec- 
laration, first made in his presidential address to the American Med- 
ical Association, that science now offers man through nutrition a 
new degree of mastery of his fate, has been so widely quoted as not 
to need repeating. Sir Frederick Hopkins using the power of under- 
statement, says that “Nurture can assist Nature” to a greater extent 
than science has hitherto thought. 

We may add that so far as we know or can judge, the same 
superior food supply can add the benefit. derivable through nutrition 
to whatever constitutional endowment Nature may have given any 
one of us. Nutrition can never be a cure-all. Handicaps may be 
inherited (or even acquired through bad habits) which are beyond 
being completely remedied by nutrition alone. So even the best of 
nutrition could not be expected to make all people equally vigorous 
and efficient. But starting with each person as he is now, what 
proportion of those who are already healthy could by nutritional 
means be improved in stamina and efficiency? Probably such a large 
majority that only an extraordinary egotist would believe himself an 
exception after open-minded study of the evidence. 


Nutrition and National Defense 
HENRY A. WALLACE 


Vice President of the United States 


Of all conferences called by the various Presidents of the United 
States in recent years, I feel that this, the National Nutrition Con- 
ference meeting here in Washington at the call of President Roose- 
velt, is one of the most important. Food is fundamental to the 
defense of the United States. If workers and management have 
abundant food and the right attitude, they will turn out the vast 
quantities of defense materials which are necessary to save us from 
world chaos. The President, knowing the vital importance of food, 
has asked us in this Conference to consider how the food resources 
of the United States can be used most effectively to build not only 
our own strength but that of the democracies we are supporting. 

The people in every nation today are living under great physical 
and nervous strain. We in the United States, to keep our nerves 
healthy under such conditions, need the right kinds of food as well 
as the right attitude. Women have long known, even better than 
scientists, the fundamental importance of food to health and hap- 
piness. I suspect the lady who said, “The way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach,” was also the one who, when asked the question 
of how to make a man happy, replied, at a hard-pressed moment in 
a hot kitchen, “Feed the beast !” 

Whether it be children, whether it be workers, whether it be 
soldiers, the first step toward a happy, confident attitude is an 
abundant supply of the right kind of food. On a foundation of 
good food we can build almost anything. Without it we can build 
nothing. 

I am confident that this National Nutrition Conference can pro- 
duce results which will affect nearly every man, woman, and child 
in the United States during the next 20 years. Because the knowl- 
edge of food has been growing so fast in recent years and because 
this knowledge has such unusual importance to everyone, there have 
been invited to this Conference many kinds of people. First come 
the experts—the doctors, dentists, nurses, home economists, social 
workers, the professional nutritionists, and those who have an 
especial interest in feeding our armed forces well. Then there are 
representatives of the great farm organizations, because we know 
that the men who produce the food are as important as those who 
serve and eat it. The millers, the packers, the canners, the dairy- 
men, and all the varied wholesale and retail food concerns are repre- 
sented, because they are the channels through which food flows on 
its way from the farmer to the table. Land grant college professors, 
who live continually with the farmers and the food trades, are here. 
So, also, are representatives of the great national consumer organi- 
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zations, such as union labor, women’s clubs, Negro organizations, etc. 
Dozens of Federal Government agencies are represented as well as 
a number of State and local agencies. 

The doctors and nutritionists are here to tell us what they have 
learned, which will help us to build up and maintain our health and 
strength during.these days when we shall put forth the utmost 
national effort. The farm people are here to tell us just what we 
have in the way of food resources and how we can change, if need 
be, our methods of working the land in order to get the products 
which will best meet the needs as the experts see them. All of us 
at this Conference will focus on the most important job of all, which 
is the development of plans for action to put our modern knowledge 
of nutrition to practical use serving our 130 million citizens as soon 
as possible. 

In this war, thanks to the ever-normal granary and the efficiency 
of modern farm production, we can approach the problem more 
constructively than during the last war. There seems little like- 
lihood that we shall have meatless days, or days without sugar. 
Apparently, we shall not have to cut down on our own food needs 
in order to make sure that there is a surplus to send to our friends 
across the sea. The problem this time is to use our soil, our farmers, 
our processors, our distributors, and our knowledge to produce the 
maximum of abounding health and spirits—a broad foundation on 
which we can build all the rest of our hemispheric defense. 

I know this Conference can do much to build this broad foundation 
because I have watched for many years the development of this 
modern science of nutrition. Forty years ago doctors were taught 
vary little about diet. Most of them cared less. The farmers of the 
country learned about scientific nutrition of livestock before the 
mothers of the country learned about scientific nutrition of their 
children. During the past twenty years, and especially during the 
past five years, we have found out perhaps half of those things 
which we should have known but did not know. The progress has 
been so startling that t+ makes those of us who have watched it 
carefully almost evangelical in our fervor with regard to food. 

The progress of the past twenty years has been largely, but not 
exclusively, along three lines: First, increased knowledge of different 
types of protein; second, more complete knowledge of the need for 
different types of minerals; third, and more important than every- 
thing else, a better understanding of vitamins. It was found that 
certain types of disease like pellagra and beri-beri could be wiped out 
100 percent by proper food. We have had fairly complete knowl- 
edge about these dietary deficiency diseases for at least ten years, 
bué there are still too many people dying *-m them. Therefore, I 
propose as goal number 1 of the National °...trition Conference the 
complete wiping out of deaths caused by di .~y deficiency. We do 
not have yellow fever any more in the t:. ted States. Neither 
should we have pellagra. 

As goal number 2, I would propose a great ix:‘uction in those dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis toward which insufficient food predisposes. 
There are several dozen diseases which are not caused directly b 
poor diet but for which poor diet furnishes an excellent seed-bed. 
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Undoubtedly, we can reduce the death rate from these diseases by 
many hundreds of thousands by adequate food. 

The third goal which I would suggest for this Conference excites 
me in some ways even more than goals number 1 and number 2. This 
goal is to make sure that everyone in the United States has in his 
diet enough energy, enough bone- blood- and muscle-building food, 
enough vitamins, to give that feeling of “health-plus.” We do not 
want merely to wipe out pellagra, rickets, and scurvy and to reduce 
death losses from tuberculosis, but we want to make sure that our 
millions are so fed that their teeth are good, their digestive systems 
healthy, their resistance to premature old age enhanced through 
strong bodies and alert minds. [I listened to the radio the other day 
while the commentator said, “What is it puts the sparkle in your 
eye, the spring in your step, the zip in your soul? It is the oomph 
vitamin!” I hardly recognized my old friend, vitamin B:, or 
thiamin chloride, and yet what he said was to some extent true. It 
does seem that in the diet of a great many people in the United 
States the addition of the different types of vitamin B makes life 
seem enormously more worth living. 

It is clear now that the so-called devitalization of foods which the 
food cranks spoke about a generation ago was due very largely to the 
milling process removing those parts which contained the vitamins, 
and especially vitamin B. This is true especially of white flour and 
refined sugar, both of which are excellent foods, in my opinion, but 
both of which have actually been devitalized. We realize the need 
of taking care of this devitalization when we remember that in the 
average American diet fully 55 percent of the energy intake comes 
from white flour, refined sugar, and other foods containing prac- 
tically no vitamins. Both molasses and the wheat grain are rich in 
several types of vitamin B. In some way, that which has been taken 
away from these foods should be put back in the diet in the most 
inexpensive form possible. I congratulate those in the processing 
trades who, during the past few months, have made an excellent 
beginning along these lines. They are on their way to seeing that 
the people of the United States are given the right to live not only 
with health but with “health-plus.” 

While undoubtedly the most striking advance in food knowledge 
during the past 10 years has had to do with vitamins, we cannot 
forget the importance of putting our knowledge of minerals in diet 
to better practical use. It has long been known that the soil and 
water in many parts of the country are deficient in iodine. In 
these areas many thousands of people suffer from enlarged thyroids 
and lack of energy because of insufficient iodine in the diet during 
childhood and youth. 

In certain parts of the United States where the soil is low in lime 
and the people eat very little in the way of dairy products, it is 
possible to tell from the skeletal structure of many individuals that 
their entire being has been influenced by the lack of a proper supply 
of the right kind of minerals. A good friend of mine once claimed 
that he had made a study of an area where there was considerable 
complaint of cattle suffering from osteomalacia. The absence of 
calclum and phosphorus in the soil had caused the cattle to want 
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to eat bones, rotten boards, and other abnormal materials. From 
this same area, so my friend claimed, came the political crackpots, 
whose emotions were rarely clouded by any great amount of 
intelligence. 

Sooner or later, I am convinced, we shall find the importance of 
certain minerals used in connection with certain vitamins. This has 
already been proved true with copper and iron in the treatment of 
anemia. We shall also find methods of discovering just which in- 
dividuals require several times as much in the way of certain min- 
erals and vitamins as other individuals in order to live a “health- 
plus” life. 

The people of the United States, prior to 1930, enjoyed a higher aver- 
age state of nutritional well-being than the people of any other large 
country in the world, and they still enjoy such a state. Comparing our- 
selves with certain nations, we find the difference so startling as to 
make us feel this country is truly blessed. And yet, when we study the 
facts cold-bloodedly and not boastfully, we find that at least three- 
fourths of the people in the United States do not have what can be 
called good diets by any reasonable standard. At least 40 million 
people in the United States are suffering from very bad diets. When 
you spend only 5 cents a meal per person for food at the grocery store, 
it is difficult, unless you are a trained dietitian, to buy enough food 
value to supply the necessary energy, let alone the proper combination 
of minerals, proteins, and vitamins. 

When we consider the inadequacy of their meals, it is not surpris- 
ing that 40 percent of the young men examined for military service 
are being rejected because of physical disability. Not all of these 
rejections are for dietary deficiencies. Perhaps the examining officers 
would say that only a small percentage was of this nature, and yet 
I am convinced that it would be possible to take the men rejected 
and by good medical care and proper food put perhaps half of them 
im condition to be accepted. Moreover, proper feeding in childhood 
for the other half would have enabled a high percentage of them to 
pass the physical examination. Probably a larger number of people 
today are being fed properly in the United States than ever before 
m our history, but we have just started to do a real job. We want 
to see that good food gives “health-plus” not merely to 10 percent of 
our people but to everyone. There are three ways of approaching 
this problem. 

First, we must shift our agriculture more and more toward pro- 
ducing those foods which are rich in vitamins, minerals, and the 
right kind of proteins. We have started producing more of these 
foods, such as milk, eggs, tomatoes, dried beans, pork, etc., so that 
we may have an abundance, not only for ourselves but for Britain, 
to meet every possible kind of contingency. We are using the cow, 
the hen, and the pig to extract from our huge supplies of corn stored 
in the ever-normal granary the vitamin B, the vitamin A, the good 
minerals, and the proteins which will furnish the nervous energy to 
drive us through to victory. Some people may say, “Why have the 
farmers not produced more of these fine protective foods before? 
The land and labor are available to produce twice as much of these 
foods. Why have the farmers not done their duty?” The reason is 
simple, and leads me to discuss the second line of attack. 
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Protective foods demand more hard work from the farmer than 
the simple energy foods. A pound of dry matter in poultry, dairy, 
or meat products costs 5 or 10 times as much human energy to pro- 
duce as a pound of dry matter in wheat. The bottleneck has been 
the lack of consumer purchasing power. If all the people in the 
cities had been at vous 8 hours a day producing the right kind of 
products efficiently, there would have been an incentive for the 
farmers to produce a lot more of these splendid protective foods. 
Today the total factory pay rolls of the United States in manufactur- 
ing industries are at least a third higher than they were a year 
ago, and the pay rolls per employed person about 14 percent higher, 
but the cost of living of factory workers has gone up only about three 
percent. This means that millions of people can now spend more 
on protective foods. They can pay enough for the protective foods 
so as to furnish the farmers an inducement to bring about that ex- 
pansion which is so vitally necessary. 

At the same time, we must recognize that there are many millions 
in the cities who get paid very little and who today are getting no 
more than they did a year ago. We are trying to take care of these 
people through the Surplus Marketing Administration, the free 
school lunches, low-cost milk, and the Food Stamp Plan. More than 
10 million people are being reached, among them 5 million under- 
nourished children through the school lunches and about 4 million 
people who are getting additional quantities of butter, eggs, pork 
products, fruits, vegetables, flour, and cereals through the Food 
Stamp Plan. Yes, we have made some progress toward seeing that 
the city people have the purchasing power which would enable them 
to buy from the farmers an increased production of the protective 
foods. The Federal action programs have taken care of a large pro- 
portion of the 10 million people in this country who are most needy. 
The increased pay rolls are helping perhaps an additional 10 or 20 
million. But there still are perhaps 20 million people whose diet is 
woefully inadequate. 

This brings me to the third line of attack, which has to do with 
education. Tens of millions of people in this country could live far 
more healthfully than they are living if only they had the right in- 
formation about their daily food. Some people of unusual intelli- 
gence in the high-income brackets eat improperly. A few people 
still make the mistake of thinking that the phrase “well-fed” means 
the same thing as being plump. Too much fat, especially after fifty, 
puts an extra strain on the heart and, therefore, in many cases, the 
phrase “poorly fed” should be used with reference to fat people rather 
than the phrase “well fed.” But when portly people, in their anxiety 
to reduce, cut down suddenly on their diet they are likely to reduce 
their intake of vitamins so greatly as to imperil their health. Thin 
people who are afraid to eat because they may get fat need education. 
So also do fat people who are trying too hard to get thin. 

Fortunately, the National Nutrition Conference is starting off with 
a very important contribution to effective planning—a set of recom- 
mendations, or nutritional standards, worked out by the Committee 
on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council, which is 
heading up the scientific work at this Conference. The recommenda- 
tions will tell what you need, what I need, what men and women of 
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different ages need in order to keep in good physical condition—how 
many calories a day—how much protein—how much calcium and 
iron—how much of each of six different vitamins. We who are lay- 
men can take it for granted that these recommendations are as sound 
as present-day knowledge can make them. ‘The doctors and nutrition- 
ists who have prepared this information for us in such readily avail- 
able form deserve our thanks. 

The next step is for all of us to plan together to transform these 
standards into the living reality of everyday food and savory meals. 
We want to get the information out into every household in the 
United States, so that the new knowledge of food may express itself 
in more vigor of living. One of the great purposes of this Conference 
is to make democratic plans for good eating just as we have made 
democratic plans for good farming. We have had farm committees 
in every county to battle with the problems of soil erosion, acreage 
allotment, etc. These committees have made the farmers in every 
township soil conservation conscious. 

The National Nutrition Conference proposes to make every com- 
munity in the United States “nutrition conscious.” Every community 
should know of the families who are not getting along well. Are they 
eating ea Is it possible in some tactful way to ae them to eat 
better? Does your community have any of the dietary deficiency dis- 
eases? Can you make what I conceive to be the threefold goal of this 
Conference a reality so far as your particular neighborhood is con- 
cerned ? 

Already we have made a start in our typical American democratic 
fashion. We have State Nutrition Committees, schools, clinics, hos- 
pitals, public health nurses, as well as the Food Stamp Plan, the 
school lunch program, and various other Federal programs for the 
distribution of food. Write to Dr. Parran of the Public Health 
Service for the nutrition standards which the experts have worked 
out. In your own way focus the agencies available to your hand so 
that these standards can be put into life, so that there will be no more 
hidden hunger gnawing at our vital organs, so that our nerves will be 
strong and resolute. 

The National Nutrition Conference has before it a program which 
is just as good for peace as it is for war. It is a program which will 
never end until the soil and the farmers of the United States are put 
fully and completely to work on the job of bringing the maximum of 
health to every individual. At the moment we are taking an especial 
interest in seeing that the people of Britain, as well as our own, have 
an sar Gp supply of protective foods. And I am hopeful that the 
day will come when we shall cooperate with the governments of Latin 
America to help solve the unusual problems which exist there in agri- 
culture, population, and nutrition. 

his Conference is firing the opening gun in a real new order; not 
a new order based on fear, compulsion, and slavery, but a new order 
see on physical well-being, equal opportunity, and freedom of the 
soul. 
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Asgricultural Policy and National Nutrition 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Everyone addressing this Conference has been emphasizing and 
will continue to emphasize the urgent need for better nutrition here 
in the United States as part of the defense effort—not only the imme- 
diate defense effort but the long-run strengthening of our democracy. 
So I am not going to enlarge further on that subject. But there is one 
thing I want to point out in the beginning about the work of this Nu- 
trition Conference. Better nutrition does not mean soft living. It 
does not mean growing fat and lazy. It does not mean concentrating 
our attention on the fleshpots, the luxuries of life. On the contrary, it 
means becoming harder, more efficient, better able to work overtime 
whenever it is necessary, better able to do without luxuries when we 
have to. We do not know exactly what is ahead for us or for the 
world, but we do know that we are going to be called on to make 
sacrifices. This is all the more reason for giving attention to the whole 
problem of nutrition now. By applying our brains, our knowledge, 
and our common sense to the use of our vast resources, we can be a 
well-nourished and efficient people in spite of any sacrifices we may 
have to make. 

Without any further preamble, I shall come directly to my main 
point, which is that the existing policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture are definitely in line with a great national nutrition program 
such as this gathering of scientists and laymen is considering. I say 
that knowing how much we still have to do. 

The Department has done no small amount of pioneering and spade- 
work in the field being explored by this Conference. Farmers have 
been learning in these difficult years that when any large part of the 
population can afford nothing better than a poor diet, the market for 
agricultural products suffers accordingly. Farmers can fare well only 
if the Nation can eat well. This basic and simple truth has been 
recognized in some of the legislation passed by Congress to aid agri- 
culture and in the programs of the Department. 

But agriculture is only one part of our national economy, and it 
can go only so far and accomplish only so much in advancing a pro- 
gram of better national nutrition. To put over such a program on 
any big scale, all the parts of our economy will have to pull together. 
If such a result comes out of this Conference, I can assure you that 
no one will rejoice more than the farmers. For the more thoughtful 
among them, it will be a dream come true. The farmer sets the na- 
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tional dinner table, and nothing would please him better than to see 
everyone eating heartily. 

From several standpoints, our present agricultural policies furnish 
an excellent foundation for putting this country on a better nutritional 
level. I hope to show you in this brief review that these policies have 
an important bearing on any program this group may recommend. 

From the standpoint of production, it has been the national policy 
in the past few years to make agriculture more flexible. As a result 
of the long decline in foreign markets and the sharp depression of the 
domestic market following 1930, agriculture had to learn how to con- 
trol acreage, store and hold surpluses, shift to other crops where pos- 
sible, and divert products to other than the usual outlets. The alterna- 
tive for farmers was a mad scramble of overproduction and soil 
exploitation in a desperate and vain effort to make ends meet at ruinous 
prices. The collapse that would have resulted from such a scramble 
was forestalled by the legislation that put into effect agricultural 
adjustment, the ever-normal granary, and soil conservation. 

I want to emphasize that the first step, the big step, the hard step 
is to achieve production adjustment on a national scale. Once this 
becomes a practical possibility through sufficiently widespread co- 
operation and adequate administrative machinery, the adjustments 
themselves can be made upward as well as downward according to the 
need. This is true of both acreage adjustments and storage. Grain 
stored in the ever-normal granary gives us a constant supply of food 
and feed that can be turned at any time into the channels of consump- 
tion to meet any emergency. 

Adjustments are being made upward for some products right now, 
in the new agricultural policy designed to furnish food for Great 
Britain and to safeguard our own domestic needs. Egg production 
is to be increased sufficiently to supply British needs and in addition 
furnish the United States with as many eggs as we ever used in the 
year of greatest egg consumption in the past. We hope to increase milk 
production enough to supply Britain’s needs for milk products and, 
in addition, maintain our own average consumption at the level of 
the past four years. The production of canned tomatoes is to be in- 
creased by 50 percent over that of last year, and the production of all 
types of dried beans by 35 percent. Pork production is to be as high 
as possible; the spring farrowings this year are smaller than last, but 
the hogs are being marketed at weights above the average, and the 
total supply should be larger than the average of recent years. 

Now these are some of the very products that we would need to 
produce in greater abundance, according to the nutritionists, if we 
set out to give everyone in the United States a satisfactory diet. In 
order to achieve such a goal, it has been figured that we would need 
to consume twice as much green vegetables and fruits as we do now 

(such things as cabbage, green beans, apples, and so on)—70 percent 
more tomatoes and citrus fruits—35 percent more eggs—15 percent 
more butter—20 percent more milk. All of these are “protective foods” 
rich in minerals or vitamins, or both. I have no doubt, too, that a 
great many people in this country would be benefited by eating more 
meat than they can now afford. 

My first point, then, is that so far as production is concerned, existing 
national policy has given us a more flexible, more adjustable, less hap- 
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hazard type of agriculture. We not only have the resources to produce 
all our people need for better nutrition; we also have the methods. 
Whenever the Nation summons the will to do the job, I am sure that 
agriculture can meet the new demands. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that there is any reason to feel 
smug about the adjustments agriculture has accomplished so far. We 
still have many problems. In particular, we still have surpluses of the 
three great crops produced heavily for export—wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco. There is no way in sight by which this country could increase 
its consumption of these products sufficiently to take care of the sur- 
pluses. Even a return to normal world trade would not rid us of 
the surplus problem with cotton and wheat. Here, then, we still need 
more downward adjustment. We shall have to find other uses for part 
of our cotton land and our wheat land. One of the best uses I can 
think of would be to dedicate some of this land to the products of 
which we do need more if we are to build up the health and strength 
and stamina of our people. In the South particularly, more diversifica- 
tion and production for home use are imperative both for nutritional 
and for economic reasons. 

So much for production. From the standpoint of distribution, 
existing agricultural policies are no less in line with the goal of this 
Conference. I would remind you that the Stamp Plan is agriculture’s 
baby, and agriculture is inclined to be rather proud of it. The free 
lunch program for school children and the low-cost milk distribution 
program also come under agricultural policy. By this summer the 
Stamp Plan will be reaching 5 million people and distributing foods 
worth 10 million dollars a month; and most of these foods are the pro- 
tective foods especially needed by undernourished families. The free 
lunch program is reaching about 5 million school children. Low-cost 
milk is being distributed in six of our large cities. 

These are prime examples of practical cooperative work by city 
people and farmers. The city people get better diets than they could 
otherwise afford; the farm people find a market for their products 
that would not otherwise exist. ‘The method fits the purposes of this 
Conference as a glove fits the hand. But as you know, this distribution 
of surplus foods is used almost entirely to meet the needs of people 
on relief, and it does not nearly meet even those needs. According 
to the nutritional survey recently completed by the Bureau of Home 
Economics (and that survey too was one of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s babies), at least a fourth of our families not on relief have 
poor diets—most of them low-income families. At least three-fourths 
of us do not have really satisfactory diets. And this in spite of the fact 
that we are the best-fed nation in the world, with the greatest food 
resources and with knowledge of nutrition as advanced as any in the 
world. So far as the fourth of our people with poor diets are con- 
cerned, the trouble is very largely a matter of distribution, which 
in turn depends on prices, purchasing power, income. 

It is the national policy that farmers shall receive enough for their 
products to give them a fair return; never again do we want to be 
faced by the specter of a ruined agriculture, with the disastrous results 
it would entail for all of us. Within that framework, some economies 
could be made by improving our marketing processes. A great deal 
can be accomplished for the farm and village population by extending 
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home production, home and community canning, and community re- 
frigeration. Out in Ohio, a survey was made last year among rural 
families in one community to see how many of them produced enough 
of their own food to supply their needs. Only half of them produced 
enough milk for themselves; only one out of ten put up enough vege- 
tables to meet their winter needs. In fine dairy sections like New 
York, you find many farm families who do not keep enough milk for 
their own use. Why farm people should go without adequate diets 
when they can raise food just a few steps from their own back door 
is more than I can see. We can go a long way with a good home 
peo guenen program, and I hope this Conference will come out strongly 
or one. 

I am emphasizing this point because the Department of Agriculture 
is primarily concerned with farmers, and also because I am a farmer 
myself. I know that the nutrition problem is not confined to the 
cities. We have a big nutrition problem right out in the country 
where the food is raised, and rural people need to be awakened to the 
meaning of nutrition as much as city people. 

Now what about the part of the city population that is poorly nour- 
ished primarily because of low income, yet can receive no benefits from 
such devices as the stamp plan or direct relief distribution? This 
Conference will have to give major attention to any and all possibilities 
for improving the nutrition of that large group. The increased em- 
ployment and better incomes resulting from the defense program will 
help, but there will still be plenty to do. I am sure agriculture will 
cooperate in any practical steps that can be taken, but this is one of 
the places where agriculture can do little by itself. 

I have mentioned production and distribution. There are two other 
aspects of agricultural policy that have an important bearing on the 
work of this Conference. The first relates to research and education. 
As a matter of long-standing public policy, our State and Federal 
agricultural agencies are engaged in research up to the hilt, as you 
know. And much of this research relates to food and nutrition—better 
handling of our soils, conservation of our soils, better crops, better 
livestock, more efficient farm and home management, the battle against 
diseases and insects that waste our resources, better nutrition for farm 
animals—and better nutrition for human beings. These and more are 
within the scope of agricultural research, which deals with social and 
economic problems (yes, even psychological problems) as well as with 
problems in the natural sciences. Here is a fertile seedbed for such 
an effort as this Conference is making. 

I will say frankly that in my opinion not only the United States but 
modern civilization as a whole will have to use this science of ours for 
the benefit of mankind much more fully, much less half-heartedly, 
than it has been used so far. We could feed and clothe and house the 
masses of our people far better than we do if we dared to turn science 
loose to tackle the job. But we have hesitated and sometimes this was 
because we have been afraid we might make a wrong move and upset 
somebody’s apple cart. I think it is time to be afraid that if we do not 
make some vigorous moves, our civilization will not have any apples to 
put in the carts, and it will not matter any more whether they are 
upset or not. 
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In other words, I hope this Conference will mark a big forward step 
in hooking up science with the needs of common people. I should like 
to see this done in the United States above all places. I should like 
to see it done with food first of all because food is the most basic 
need of common people. 

This gathering will hear much discussion of education as an in- 
dispensable means of achieving better nutrition. Few of us know 
how to eat as we should but I shall leave that discussion to the educa- 
tors. Here I merely want to point out that education is also an organic 
part of agricultural policy. It goes hand in hand with research—or at 
at least we try to make the two go hand in hand. We have done a good 
deal of educating about nutrition and about almost everything else 
connected with foods, from production on up, but probably we could 
and should do a good deal more if this Conference works out a prac- 
tical program. 

The mention of education brings up another thought. Here in the 
United States we think it is a public duty to provide education for our 
children, and we spend a lot of money doing it. Is it not just as much 
a public duty—I think it 1s even more—to see that they have sound, 
healthy bodies? In fact, if I understand the latest findings of nutri- 
tion correctly, people cannot really use their minds fully if they are 
suffering from undernourishment. If that is the case, then we have to 
begin with good nutrition for children or the money spent on their edu- 
cation is going to be more or less wasted. 

The final aspect of agricultural policy that I want to touch on is the 
broadest of all, and it is also the most fundamental to the work of the 
National Nutrition Conference. That aspect can be summed up in 
the term democratic planning. So far as agriculture is concerned, 
there is no question but that democratic planning has become definitely 
and I believe permanently a part of national policy. The only way 
farmers could save themselves from ruin back in 1932 was by trying 
out a policy of democratic planning on a national scale. They have 
greatly expanded it since then as we all learned how to do the job 
better. 

This democratic planning in agriculture now extends from the in- 
dividual farm through the community, the county, the State, the re- 
gion, and on up to the national government. It deals with an in- 
creasing variety of problems as farmers discover that the battles they 
have to fight are not isolated, single engagements but a part of a broad 
campaign. Soil erosion, for instance, is not just an evil that suddenly 
appears out of the air all by itself. It is tied in with a whole lot of 
economic problems, and you cannot fight it without taking on several 
other fights at the same time. 

Once again, I want to say that we cannot afford to be smug about 
what we have achieved in democratic planning so far. But we are 
over the biggest hurdle—we have made a start. The only questions 
now are how far we want to go and how good a job we can do. 
My own opinion is that we shall need to go much farther than we 
have, and that we will have to do a good job of it or else. * * * 
There is going to be planning in the modern world—either autocratic 
planning or democratic planning. As I look forward to the condi- 
tion of the world after this war, I think we can avoid autocratic 
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planning—dictatorship—only by proving that we can do a better job 
with democratic planning. 

I am absolutely certain that we can, but it is not a job that can be 
postponed. We need to push forward now. Democratic planning is 
one of those things you learn by experience. The work of this 
National Nutrition Conference offers a fruitful field for adding to our 
experience. I hope the Conference will reach down to every com- 
munity in this country with recommendations for democratic plan- 
ning that will help to build a better and stronger America. 


Food and Foreign Policy 
A. A. BERLE 


Assistant Secretary of State 


_ Let me first congratulate you for assembling, in a particularly try- 
ing time, to consider methods of improving the health of the country. 
Never was work more useful; and never more necessary. 

Your task is to consider the problems of nutrition in this country 
and how they must be met. That is really a problem of how effec- 
tively to distribute the huge stocks of supplies which are readily 
available. To me you assign a less happy subject of the policy of 
the Government toward nutrition outside the United States. There, 
due to the effects of war, blockades, and counter blockades, the prob- 
lem is vastly less happy. 

It has been, and is, the consistent policy of the United States to 
make food resources available, so far as possible, to those countries 
which need them. In normal times we rely on commerce to take the 
surplus stocks of food which we have to the points where they are 
needed. But where normal commerce does not accomplish this re- 
sult, this Government has historically supplemented the supply by 
sending food, at its own expense, or at the expense of American 
organizations. 

In the years following the World War, as you know, this Govern- 
ment through various organizations financed and sent food to Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, France; and sent less amounts 
to other countries. This process started immediately after the armi- 
stice of 1918; and it continued for several years. Only when the 
normal processes of reopened trade made it possible for the popula- 
tions of these countries to obtain adequate food through normal chan- 
nels did we cease to send relief. We did it without drawing political 
distinctions; and we did it on the straightforward theory that a land 
of plenty had a duty to humanity. 

During the present war, the Government has followed, so far as 
possible, the same policy. Naturally it has had to be modified by 
changed conditions, and by the exigencies of military situations 
which we did not create. To the extent possible, we have endeavored 
to send food and supplies into those countries not under actual mili- 
tary occupation, which were in need. We took the view that two as- 
surances are required: first, arrangements which make sure that the 
supplies actually reach the people who need them preferably by 
distribution through the American Red Cross or agencies designated 
by it; and second, that the effect of such supplies will not increase 
hunger and want elsewhere; for, of course, nothing is accomplished by 
shipping food and relief into an area, if the only effect is to stimulate 
Gilitary seizures of other food and supplies within that area. 
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Relief of this sort has taken various forms, depending on circum- 
stances. In some cases—F inland, for instance—loans have been made 
permitting purchases of food here and its shipment abroad. Ship- 
loads of relief have been sent to unoccupied France. Other shiploads 
of food have been sent to Spain. Certain movements of food have 
been facilitated to certain of the unoccupied French colonies. Sup- 
plies were actually on the way to Greece when she was invaded. 

In many cases, unhappily, the possibility of sending relief has been 
severely limited. The difficulties of transport and distribution have 
frequently been extreme. Where we have to choose, the first concern 
has been the sending of supplies for children, especially milk and 
vitamins. 

Only recently, arrangements were made to send two shiploads of 
food to Ireland. 

We have not felt that the policy of relief could be determined 
wholly by arguments over the question who is responsible for the dis- 
tress. We realize perfectly that the forces of invasion and aggression 
are the direct cause of the want and hunger and starvation of great 

opulations. It would be very easy to say that we ought simply to 
fee the problem to the people who are responsible for creating it. 
But that 1s not a complete answer. The populations of these coun- 
tries still have to live; and in their children may very well lie the hope 
for a free and civilized Europe. 

Instead, therefore, of asking, “Who is responsible for this?” we 
have asked, “Will the relief actually do any good? Or will it merely 
feed one group in one place and increase misery elsewhere by en- 
couraging or assisting invaders or aggressors to requisition, or seize, 
or buy with worthless currency, or otherwise take away for them- 
selves, food which ought to go to the populations of these countries?” 
If the latter happens, plainly the relief given does not assist in the 
slightest. 

The technique of modern economic warfare has developed endless 
ways for draining a country dry of its essential food supplies. They 
can be seized to feed armies of occupation; or they can be bought 
with currency which the occupied country is forced to print and turn 
over to its invaders; or its export can be required to fulfill some barter 
trade agreement which has been forced on the country. In such cases, 
shipments of relief to the population do not assist that population 
unless it were possible to establish virtually an economic control sys- 
tem in neutral or nonbelligerent hands within the country. This is 
extremely difficult in time of war within military lines. 

There is a widespread misconception that the food difficulties in 
Europe are chiefly due to the allied blockade. Such information as 
we have indicates that the chief difficulty is due to the disturbance 
of crops and harvests and transport and local distribution ; and to the 
requisitioning and economic policies pursued on the continent itself. 
The German Government has stated authoritatively that it does not 
consider that an invader has any responsibility for feeding the pop- 
ulation of the country which it has invaded; and that it will, as a 
matter of course, assure that Germany will receive the benefits of 
whatever supplies do exist in Europe to the extent that she needs 
them. In the light of this, the difficulty of carrying on any effective 
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policy of feeding in territory occupied within military lines must be 
sufficiently obvious. 

Let me pass, for a moment, from the very grim picture in Europe to 
one other subject which I hope may offer a happier aspect. It is 
commonly said that there are great food surpluses in the Americas; 
and this is true. But most of these surpluses would promptly disappear 
if all of the Americas were fed according to the standards which the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense is here to discuss. The 
farmers of Canada, of the United States, and of many of the South 
American republics would not be worried over “overseas markets” if 
every family on the American continent had the food which it ought 
to have to improve the health of the Americans of the future. The 
Department of Agriculture has been erane careful thought to this 
i apa and has been working out plans for consideration which I 

ope, within the not too distant future, may offer some fascinating 
possibilities. Although the United States is the best fed country in 
the world, there are millions of people who do not, and some who 
cannot, obtain the food that they really need. This is even more true 
in many of the other American republics. The problem is partly one 
of finance—but if it were only that I am confident we could solve it 
in a relatively short time. Still more, it is a problem of education. 
Let me say that whenever the problem of education is solved, I am 
confident that the economic relations between the Americas are close 
enough so that a solution will be found to the problem of payment. 
In the Americas, at least, we have passed that point. Wherever the 
resources are there, and the need is there, we can work out ways of 
getting the supply to the need. | 

In its international aspect, the problem of proper feeding combines 
three great elements. The first is the scientific element—the careful 
analysis by groups such as yourselves of what is really needed, and 
the expert education of the public to insist that the need be fulfilled. 
The second is economic; the working out of ways and means by which 
the supplies, which we know do exist, can be put in the localities where 
they ought to be used. The third is sentimental, or if you like, moral: 
the feeling which everyone ought to have that the providence of God 
eee these supplies in the world to be used for the strengthening of 

ife; and that it is the job of everyone to see that they are so used. 


Labor's Stake In a National Nutrition Program 
| FRANCES PERKINS 


Secretary of Labor 


One of the hopes of this generation is to be able to make available 
to all our people the goods they need for satisfactory ving. The 
most indispensable of these goods are the foods required for ade- 
quate nutrition. An answer to the problem of obtaining the foods 
necessary for health is vital to all of us. 

It is obvious that city families and rural families meet with this 
problem in different forms. There are some farm families who do 
not have adequate diets, but farm families are, on the average, able 
to provide as much as two-thirds of their food directly from their 
own gardens, orchards, or fields, and from their own milk cows, 
poultry, and other livestock. They have had, in addition, through 
the cooperative Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, more advice on questions of nutrition than is available to the 
average city family. I propose, therefore, to discuss with you this 
morning nutrition policy primarily as it affects city workers’ families. 

I hardly need to say to this group that American workers have 
always been among the best fed in the world. We have rightly 
prided ourselves on the bounty of American dinner tables, and the 
generosity of our hospitality. When we criticize the food we have 
to eat, we realize at the same time that we are peculiarly fortunate 
in the ratio of our land resources to our population and in our 
knowledge of the techniques of agricultural production. As com- 

ared with most other peoples, we have an excellent diet in these 

nited States. 

Our convictions on this subject are not based entirely on patriotic 
prejudices. Five years ago the International Labor Office made a 
pioneer study of the diets of urban workers and their families in 
different countries of the world. This was followed by reports of 
the League of Nations and the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, which provided further data on the subject. These reports 
show that the average diet in the United States was among the best 
in the world, even before the catastrophes which have so greatly 
reduced food consumption in Europe and Asia in the last 2 years. 
According to the data available in the late 1930’s, only in the Scandi- 
navian countries, Great Britain, and the British Dominions were 
average diets as high as in the United States. 

We cannot, however, be satisfied to know that average food con- 
sumption in this country is among the best in the world. In the 
first place, the average itself is in some respects below the standard 
which scientific research has set for optimum growth and health. In 
the second place, there are many families in the country below the 
average, and in the third place, a disproportionately large number 
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of children are found in the families whose diets are below the 
average. 

The Department of Labor has long been concerned with this prob- 
lem. There are more than 80,000,000 people in this country who 
depend for their living on wages and salaries, and it is one of our 
first tasks as a Department to assist in shaping policies which will 
safeguard their well-being as workers, as citizens, and as individuals. 
Just now the Nation is needing skilled workers, and we are told that 
a considerable number of the men who present themselves on jobs 
are not physically fit for heavy or exacting work. We must raise the 
question as to whether they have had the information and the income 
that would have made it possible for them to provide themselves 
with the food necessary for health and efficiency. 

One of the first tasks assigned the newly organized Department 
of Labor agency in 1888 was a study of the incomes of wage earners, 
and the goods available to them. Since that time, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made periodic studies of this subject, and the 
Children’s Bureau has carried on intensive studies of the relation 
between food consumption and health. The latest survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was carried out among employed wage 
earners and clerical workers who had not been dependent on relief 
of any kind in 1935 and 1936. The nutritive content of the diets 
of these families has been calculated by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and shows that relatively high as they are, they neverthe- 
less fall short of the standards which are now accepted as providing 
a thoroughly satisfactory margin for growth and health. 

In summarizing its findings, the Bureau states that there is little 
likelihood of deficiency in calories or protein in the diets of employed 
workers’ families. Most of the diets furnished an adequate amount 
of phosphorus. All but 5 percent furnished a fair allowance of iron, 
and about half a generous allowance. But these experts tell me that 
the consumption of calcium, and of vitamins A, B, and C was fre- 
quently inadequate. This means that some families had too little 
food of all kinds, but in general, that the diets were most likely to 
be short in the leafy vegetables, in the coarser grain products, and in 
such foods as raw cabbage, tomatoes, and citrus fruits. When the 
figures on the different types of foods were put together, it was found 
that about half, even of this group of employed urban workers, had 
diets which were deficient in at least one important nutrient. 

There is no doubt that one of the reasons why many American 
workers and their families do not receive a completely nutritious 
diet according to present-day standards, is that much of our knowl- 
edge on the subject of human food needs is so new. Dr. Murlin 
reminded you last night that the progress in laboratory research in 
this field of knowledge has been epoch-making in the last 30 years. 
The progress in the laboratory has been paralleled by a remarkable 
educational accomplishment. Average men and women in the United 
States today have a very fair grasp of their need for minerals and 
vitamins. While men still make poor selections of the food they buy 
at lunch counters, and women still make poor selections when they 
are spending the family food money, it is undoubtedly true that gen- 
eral knowledge of human requirements for food has been tremen- 
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dously improved in the last three decades. If you doubt the shift in 
emphasis in American diets, look back at the newspaper jokes of 1910 
and count the proportion dealing with the “pies my mother used to 
make,” and compare them with the jokes about spinach in 1940. 

Studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics made at the end of the 
last war and in the mid-1930’s provide a somewhat more exact basis 
for judging changes in the dietary habits of the wage-earner group. 
At the end of the last war Americans were just becoming aware of 
their need for minerals and vitamins in food and their importance 
in good nutrition. This new information, together with the great 
increase in the production of citrus fruits and their very marked de- 
cline in price, and the improvement in long-distance transportation 
which has made fruits and vegetables available in our cities all the 
year round, have combined to produce important changes in the food 
consumption of urban workers. ‘Tomato juice which is almost a new 
food, and a very valuable one, has come onto the market. Per capita 
consumption of milk has also increased, as special educational efforts 
have been combined with methods by which low-cost milk has been 
made available to city families with small resources. 

In developing an educational program for improving nutrition, 
it is important to keep in mind the importance of custom in our 
food habits. The Labor Department’s recent studies of food con- 
sumption show the remarkable persistence of the food preferences 
of earlier generations in the localities studied. The tables of New 
Orleans still remind one of the fish, the chicken, the salads, and the 
greens of the French, the Bostonians still eat more beans and drink 
more tea than families in most other cities. In Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee they eat more rye bread and cheese and apples and coffee. 
We Americans have our private ideas about good food. It is lucky 
for the farmers that we do lke a little variety, and all these prefer- 
ences must be taken into account in any program which attempts to 
bring diets to a point where they will adequately provide for growth 
and health. A national nutrition policy should plan to change food- 
consumption habits only insofar as it is absolutely necessary to do so 
to provide all the nutrients necessary for health, efficiency, and the 
full enjoyment of life. 

Even on this basis, there is, of course, still much to do in making 
people aware of what constitutes good nutrition in such a way that 
they can apply it to their living. Those of you who are educators 
meet a great challenge when you face the figures recently made 
available which show that there are a great many city families who 
have enough food money, who spend it without obtaining the bal- 
anced diet necessary for the health and growth of children and the 
maintenance of health in adults. 

In my opinion, however, the fundamental problem is economic. 
More than one-quarter of the families surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1934-36 did not spend enough to secure the 
Bureau of Home Economics’ adequate diet at minimum cost. The lit- 
erature abounds with examples of the connection between economic 
status and health. A Children’s Bureau study of 6- and 7-year old 
school girls indicated an inverse relationship between poor economic 
status and (1) gain in weight, (2) need for medical and dental 
care, (8) number of school absences. 
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The Milbank Memorial Fund has recently been making an ex- 
tensive medical evaluation of the nutritional status of high-school 
students in New York City. It has found striking differences in 
the vitamin C status between the children in high- and low-income 
groups. 

Stuiles of gain in weight and its association with economic status 
by the Children’s Bureau and a study of Pittsburgh school children 
provide further evidence of the relationship between poor health and 
poor diet. Studies by the Public Health Service of the incidence of 
pellagra show a progressively higher incidence of the disease with 
decrease in family income. A relationship between poor diets, 
absences from school, and failure to complete the grade’s work in a 
year also has been found. I might go on for a long time with other 
examples of this sort. 

Indirect evidence of the results of improper diet is provided on a 
large scale by the beneficial effect of school lunches. The WPA 
reports that nourishing hot lunches fed to needy school children 
have improved not only general health but the quality of their 
school work. 

The proportion of our children who are found in families without 
adequate nutrition should be a matter of grave concern to all of us. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of employed wage earners and 
clerical workers of which I have already spoken shows that more 
than 40 percent of the children in this relatively favored group live 
in families whose incomes are below the level necessary to provide 
adequate food, as well as suitable housing, clothing, medical care, 
personal care, union dues, carfare, newspapers, and the other sorts 
of recreation for which city families must pay in dollars and cents. 
It is a great mistake to think that a family can budget for a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet and fall far below the maintenance level in 
all the other goods which make up urban living. Large-city families 
of average size with incomes below $1,350 or $1,400 presumably dis- 
tribute their funds to all categories of family needs without obtain- 
ing the best standards in any one. 

I know of a woman in a large northwestern city whose husband’s 
income was just over $1,000 in a recent year. They had 2 children, 
5 and 9 years old. This meant an income of about $20 a week and 
they spent $8.20 a week for food. You will be interested in what 
they had to eat. The father and mother had black coffee, bread 
and butter for breakfast; the children, cereal and milk and orange 
or tomato juice. On Sundays they had an omelet as a special treat. 
Their lunch menus were regularly bread with no butter and veg- 
etable stews, with a great many potatoes which helped to supply 
the energy needed by two active lads. 

At dinner they each had a glass of milk, meat as a rule, and one 
vegetable beside potato, and bread and butter. Their regular des- 
serts were stewed fruits or simple puddings. These meals cost about 
10 cents per person per meal, and my colleagues who are specialists 
in nutrition tell me that the family’s diet was deficient not only in 
the calcium needed for the children’s growth and the adults’ health, 
but also in the vitamins which scientists are finding make so much 
difference in resistance to disease, vitality, and efficiency. 
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If the family had had the sort of diet recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Home Economics, they would have had to spend 
$9.40 a week, and they would have had menus something like this. 


Breakfast Lunch 
Oranges, tomato juice, or stewed fruit Milk for the children 
Cereal and milk for all and coffee for Vegetable stews or salads 

the adults Meat twice a week or so 
Occasionally eggs Fresh or stewed fruit or pudding, 
Bread or toast and butter sometimes cheese 
Bread and butter for all 
Dinner 


Meat or fish and one vegetable 
besides potatoes 

Bread and butter 

Pudding or fruit 

Coffee or tea for the adults 

Milk for the children 


If this family were to spend as much as $9.40 a week for food and 
still have enough money for the other necessities of urban living, 
budget specialists tell me they would need an income of $1,430 for 
a really satisfactory living in this particular northwestern city, in 
other words about $400 more for the year than they actually had. 

I know that many of you are thinking that the figures I have 
been quoting are so far out of date that they have ceased to be useful, 
because increases in wages and salaries have been so great since the 
mid-1930’s that all these dietary deficiencies will have been wiped 
out. This reaction will come, however, from those who did not 
observe that the figures on dietary adequacy which I have given you 
were based on data from families which had not been on relief, whose 
incomes were $500 or more, and in which at least one member had 
had employment in at least three-fifths of the weeks of the year. 
This group makes up what we think of as typical American city 
families, the middle-income group, including neither the very poor 
nor the rich. By 1940 average money incomes among these families 
are estimated to have increased by about 20 percent while living costs 
had risen about 3 percent since 1934-36. Sich an increase in real 
wages and salaries has certainly permitted an improvement in the 
diets enjoyed by these middle-income families. 

For the entire group of workers, however, it is still unfortunately 
necessary to say that the general picture still presents a serious situa- 
tion. There is still a large proportion of families in the wage earner 
and clerical groups whose diets are deficient in one or more nutrients. 

In the face of this situation, it is clear that labor has a large stake 
in the development of a national policy on nutrition. The figures 
that I have already given show that an increase in the purchasing 
power of families at the lower-economic levels would do much to im- 
prove the nutritional status of the wage-earner and clerical groups. 
The urgency and importance of such an increase should be clear to 
all thoughtful people. The Fair Labor Standards Act is already put- 
ting a floor under wage rates so far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned. Employment on government enterprise in connection with 
the defense program has already greatly increased the total wage 
income in the country. It is clear, however, that a change in the 
amount and distribution of the national income sufficient to provide 
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for entirely adequate diets for all urban workers will take a long 
time and presents many complicated problems. 

In my opinion, even while we are in the midst of the national 
defense program, we should be considering economic measures which 
will bring about improvements in the American diet. These plans 
should be of two types: Those for cutting the cost of bringing food 
from the farm to the urban consumer and plans for certain consumer 
subsidies. 

Processing and distribution costs bulk large in the Nation’s food 
bill. Studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show that in 
1940 American consumers spent about $14,800,000,000 for foods grown 
in this country. Of this amount the farmer got about $6,200,000,000. 
The remaining amount, or $8,600,000,000, went to pay the various 
charges for transportation, processing, and marketing. The latter 
costs cover services which are as real and as important as those 
rendered by the farmer. The charges for these services, however, 
may be unduly large either through inefficiency or monopoly control. 
The Government should continue to take whatever measures are 
necessary to safeguard economy of distribution. Grading and label- 
ing regulations which encourage efficient distribution and efficient 
buying by the housewife should be encouraged. There are other 
regulations, however, taxes, and license fees which unduly raise food 
costs, and they should be abolished in the interest of a sound nutrition 
policy. 

Farmers’ curb markets, city pushcart markets, and low-price milk 
depots are needed both to serve the consumer public and to give the 
farmer an adequate outlet for his products. Some farmers who are 
located near consuming markets now peddle their products in the 
cities—selling directly to retailers, or even directly to consumers. 
Efforts should be directed toward developing varieties of direct mar- 
keting which will eliminate unnecessary cost without bringing about 
other unfavorable results. 

Food consumption subsidies became part of public policy in the 
United States in the years of the last depression when they seemed 
the best answer to the dilemma of farm surpluses of food products, 
on the one hand, and the many urban families without proper food 
on the other. The loss of foreign markets and the decline of pur- 
chasing power for a time among most city families resulted in the 
wastage of unmarketable food surpluses on the farms. The surplus 
marketing program was at first developed as a temporary measure, 
but there is much to be said for incorporating some of its best fea- 
tures into a national policy on nutrition. The school-lunch program 
seems a particularly valuable addition to American institutions. In 
most parts of the United States, school books have been provided 
without charge to the students for a number of years. The provision 
of free school lunches seems an even more important part of the 
public responsibility. 

More than 4,000,000 children in our schools have received free 
lunches during the current fiscal year. There are about 30,000,000 
school children in the entire country. If all the children who now 
have inadequate diets were to be reached by the school-lunch program, 
it is unlikely that there would be many schools without some children 
having a free lunch. It thus seems clear that the extension of this 
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program to all school children would have, in addition to its other 
advantages, a very sound psychological basis. It would also pro- 
vide for children whose parents had not taught them sound food 
habits, and give practical lessons in what constitutes a nutritionally 
adequate noon meal. 

Provision for additional adult education in nutrition for city 
mothers, and very likely for city fathers, too, should be part of a 
national nutrition policy. We need to make available to the adults of 
today the newer knowledge of nutrition which wasn’t taught when 
they were in school. We should make it as easy as possible to trans- 
late human needs for calories, proteins, minerals, and vitamins into 
terms of breakfast, lunch, and supper menus. We must make it 
easy for average men and women to protect themselves from the 
unscrupulous who wish to exploit the current interest in what con- 
stitutes an adequate diet. Government agencies are, of course, 
working to protect consumers in this matter. 

Rather recently, I understand, one of our Government depart- 
ments had reports of a concern selling synthetic vitamins advertised 
to make permanent waves stay in longer, and to keep polish from 
chipping off from fingernails. The regulatory agencies dealt with 
this case of obvious fraud, and they will do their best in other cases 
of this sort but they must be assisted by an informed public. City 
families need more education facilities than are now available in 
this field. 

Many suggestions have been made for the extension of the Food 
Stamp Plan to all families which have been certified for public as- 
sistance, and in addition to independent families with incomes under 
$1,000. Such an increase in the program would require careful 
planning and a considerable increase in agricultural production, but 
it might yield such substantial dividends in morale as well as in 
health that it should be incorporated as part of a national policy 
on nutrition. 

Planning for improved nutrition should also include improvement 
of proper nutrition standard meals in factory lunchrooms and can- 
teens. Arrangements should be made to provide nutritionally ade- 
quate and palatable meals at cost to men and women at the place 
of work with due regard for the preferences and the food consuinp- 
tion habits of the group to be served. Too often factory workers 
find it difficult to secure digestible and attractive meals near their 
work without paying excessive prices. This proper food will 
greatly increase their working efficiency as well as personal ap- 
pearance. 

Developing a national nutrition policy for the United States is 
not a simple task. It involves a delicate balance of the interests 
of producers, distributors, and consumers, of farmers and urban 
workers. Labor, whether agricultural labor, factory labor, labor in 
mines, on trains, or on waterfronts, has a great stake in a nutrition 
program, because good nutrition is fundamental to good health, and 
the cooperation of healthy workers is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of any important national policy. This problem is one that in- 
volves individual action and social action, and I believe that we 
may look forward with confidence to finding its solution on a demo- 
cratic basis. 


Nutrition and Consumer Protection in Defense 
HARRIET ELLIOTT 


Assistant Administrator in charge of the Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 


The problem of national nutrition cannot stand alone. It is set 
in a framework of individual and national resources, of individual, 
group, and national customs, of business practices, economic institu- 
tions, and public policies. Above all it is set today in the frame- 
work of a great national defense effort. It is, in fact, an integral 
part of that effort. I want to discuss briefly the characteristics of 
that framework in order that you may know the related policies and 
programs for consumer protection with which to integrate your plans 
for meeting the nutritional needs of the American people. 

National defense, it must never be forgotten, means total defense. 
As such it has two major parts; first, military preparedness and aid 
to the democracies; second, and equally essential, the strength of our 
own people. These two parts of the defense effort were recognized 
by the President when he set up the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and assigned to it the double responsibility, not only for 
achieving military production but for keeping the American economy 
in effective operation and safeguarding the interests of the civilian 
population. This dual task continues to be evidenced by the present 
administrative set-up which has taken the place of the Advisory 
Commission. On the one hand, the Office of Production Management 
is responsible for production of the essentials for military defense. 
Parallel to it, the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
is responsible for maintaining economic stability and meeting civilian 
needs. Both parts of the defense program affect the framework 
within which planning and action for adequate nutrition take place. 

This Nation is committed to an all-out program of military pre- 
paredness and all-out aid to the democracies. We are committed to 
whatever sacrifices such an all-out program may entail. But we are 
not committed to indiscriminate eae regardless of necessity or 
cost. To defend our democracy we must strengthen, not undermine 
it, in the defense process. Tor this, we must not call upon our people 
to make unnecessary sacrifices—sacrifices which could be avoided by 
careful planning or the setting aside of certain private advantages. 

We are committed to the principle that the burden of necessary 
sacrifices must fall on those best able to bear that burden, not upon 
those already struggling to maintain a level of living for their fam- 
ilies that is consistent with our national resources, our democratic 
purpose, and our democratic faith. It requires constant effort to 
make this principle effective in our society where so many of our 
institutions and traditional practices make those who can least afford 
it bear the burdens of insecurity and social adjustment. But such 
constant effort must be made, 
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All this means careful planning of military production and supplies 
not only to achieve the maximum military result but to do so in the 
way least burdensome to the civilian population. It means placing 
the needs of the democracies for food and other supplies alongside 
the needs of the American people and choosing those ways of 
meeting their needs which are most consistent with meeting our own. 
It means, in effect, making the program of food for our armed forces, 
for the British people, and for our own people a single integrated 
program. Let me give a few concrete illustrations. The Army’s 
decision to feed fresh milk to the boys in camp has required planning 
to make milk from outside of the local milkshed available for the 
civilian population in the vicinity of cantonments. The British needs 
for concentrated foods which can be transported with a minimum 
of cargo space have so increased the demand for cheese, evaporated 
milk, and powdered milk that much larger shifts in our own milk 
utilization are now required. In applying priorities for aluminum, 
special allowance was made in the past month for the pressure cookers 
needed in the Farm Security Administration program to permit food 
conservation and the raising of nutritional levels of low-income rural 
families. Illustrations could be multiplied but these are sufficient 
to indicate what is involved in adjusting our military aid program 
in order to limit the burdens placed upon American consumers to 
those which are necessary. 

The Nation is committed to the second part of our defense program, 
positive steps to strengthen our democracy, no less than to all-out mili- 
tary preparedness and aid. But this part is far less visible, less 
dramatic, and less the focus of our concentrated national energy. This 
Nutrition Conference is an important step toward making our effort 
on the home front as truly an all-out effort as our program of 
military preparedness and aid. 

There are three essential aspects of defense through democratic 
strength—(1) increasing our economic efficiency, (2) strengthening 
the health and effectiveness of our people, and (38) maintaining and 
strengthening our democratic procedures. 

We cannot achieve our goal of democratic defense with anything 
less than full efficiency in the use of our economic resources—efliciency 
in our homes, efficiency in the market place, efficiency in the com- 
munity, and efficiency in the Nation. Efficiency in our homes calls 
for a new assumption of responsibility by consumers as economic 
citizens. Efficiency in the market place means wise buying by con- 
sumers and methods of selling which permit consumer discrimination 
and economy. More than that, it means the degree of price stability 
essential for efficiency through the economy. 

Like a sword of Damocles hanging over our head is the memory 
of the first World War with its sharp and disruptive spiral of sky- 
rocketing prices, living costs, wages, and yet higher prices again. We 
cannot let such a spiral happen now. We have the machinery to 
prevent it from happening, and the determination to use that ma- 
chinery to prevent a price run-away. During the first World War, 
price controls were introduced only after prices had already shot 
way up. Today, Mr. Henderson, the Price Administrator, tries to 
act before the prices rise alarmingly. He set a ceiling on steel lest a 
jump there start the whole price structure climbing; he held coal in 
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line lest the temporary lack of production during the coal strike give 
rise to a price boost; his recent ceiling on combed cotton yarns, 20 per- 
cent below the market price, was designed to pull that price back 
from a speculative level. By these means a disruptive price spiral 
can be avoided. 

This does not mean that no price increases will occur. Some prices 
have risen and will rise, but these increases must not be regarded as 
the launching of a price spiral, or panic consumers into buying prac- 
tices that force prices higher in the process. 

Greatly increased demand for food growing out of increased con- 
sumer purchasing power, Army needs, and shipments under the 
lease-lend program, have been pushing food prices up from the 
low point at which most foods were when the war began. Efforts 
to achieve parity prices for farmers have recently added to the up- 
ward trend of food prices. This inevitably means higher costs of 
some food to American consumers. It is our policy and our deter- 
mination, however, that these prices shall not run away but shall 
be held within reasonable bounds In spite of the sharp increases in 
food prices in recent months, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
retail food prices is still five percent below the level of 1937. 

But every increase in food prices places a burden on the low-in- 
come consumer. The food price increases occurring at the present 
time constitute a burden which must be lightened by redoubled ef- 
forts to make possible wise buying, assist consumers to know and 
use the less expensive foods, and to promote special programs which 
put food of high nutritive value within reach of low income fam- 
ilies. Increased food prices make particularly significant Dr. W:1- 
der’s suggestions for insuring proper nutrition by enriching the 
staple, low-cost foods. They make imperative the much wider use 
of quality standards and grades to enable consumers to compare 
products, stretch their food pennies, and make their food purchases 
fit their needs. 

Price itself is meaningless without quality. Living standards are 
dependent, of course, upon quality, as well as quantity. Economic 
efficiency cannot be achieved with ignorance in the market place. 
Price controls cannot be administered unless a price applies to a 
specific quality. 

In the food field, minimum quality standards for health and safety 
are set by the Food and Drug Administration, and the quality char- 
acteristics of certain products are defined. These provide a very 
essential bottom below which quality may not fall, and the exten- 
sion of such minimum standards is needed more than ever now. But 
these minimum standards are not enough. They do not provide the 
necessary basis for economic efficiency as do standards and grades 
for products at different quality levels. Such grades exist for some 
meat, eggs, canned goods, and fresh products. The prompt exten- 
sion of the use of these grades in all retail markets is essential. As 
rapidly as possible, usable standards and other quality designations 
must be developed for products for which such standards do nov now 
exist. . 

I have spoken of food prices and food standards because those most 
closely touch the problem of nutrition which we are here to discuss. 
But prices and quality standards for other items in the consumer 
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budget have a direct bearing as well, since expenditures for these 
items crowd the food budget and cut down the amount available to 
purchase good nutrition, Next to food, the largest item in the con- 
sumer budget is rents. In many communities congested by defense ac- 
tivity, sharp rent increases have occurred. In order to remedy this 
situation and prevent further increases, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply is assisting local communities to set up 
fair rent committees and to hold rents as close as possible to pre-de- 
fense levels for the duration of the emergency. 

Clothing economy is dependent on recognition of quality, and the 
need for the development of textile and clothing standards is press- 
ing. I recently saw a statement in a trade paper that a difference of 
18 percent in the cost of a certain type of cotton cloth involved a 68 
percent difference in quality. The consumer who could not tel! that 
the wearing quality of the material had been reduced not only could 
not guard ae own pocketbook but could not do her part in con- 
tributing toward national efficiency. Goods bought for purposes 
which they do not serve, clothes that wear out and have to be replaced, 
mean waste and inefficiency in home and Nation. Our all-out effort 
must overcome this type of waste. 

It must overcome, too, those obstructions and inefficiencies in 
methods of production and distribution which check the flow of 
goods and raise costs to the consumer. Toward this end, the Attor- 
ney General recently notified Mr. Henderson that priority will be 
given to pending antitrust investigations of practices which appear 
likely to interfere with the price stabilization program. The Antitrust 
Division last winter started to investigate monopolistic practices in 
the processing and distribution of a number of foods. These investi- 
gations will be given special attention where the evidence indicates 
that such practices impair the economy and efficiency needed for the 
defense effort at the present time. Many other types of waste which 
burden the economy will be attacked by the program of simplification 
and standardization undertaken in the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. Such a program will reduce the wastes of 
false and misleading advertising, of multiple and confusing packages 
and can sizes, and other practices which raise the costs of distribution. 

The most fundamental approach to economic efficiency, and inci- 
dentally to problems of price, is to produce and make available an 
adequate supply. This is the only real means of consumer protection, 
moreover, for there is no substitute for the actual things that go to 
make up the consumer’s standard of living. For most of the ae 
things which go into the American standard of living there are 
resources and materials and available manpower to produce them. 
Shortages exist, and priorities are being established on some imported 
products, and on others where expansion of defense demand has out- 
stripped expansion of productive capacity. But many of these 
shortages can and must be overcome, and we must, therefore, work 
for the maximum in needed production which our resources, our 
effort, and our organizational ability can produce. 

This is particularly true in the matter of food. Our agricultural 
plant is tremendous. The resources for producing all the food which 
we need are here. We must encourage and secure the production of 
that food. The Secretary of Agriculture has already pointed out the 
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additional volume of agricultural production which would be 
required were the American people to be fed at levels of adequate 
nutrition. The foods needed for export are in many instances the 
same as those needed for adequate nutrition in this country. We 
should secure the prompt production of these foods by all means con- 
sistent with fair and adequate protection to the farm population. 
The Department of Agriculture’s plan announced April 3, to support 
the prices of hogs, dairy products, chickens, and eggs, had the con- 
currence of my office and Mr. Henderson’s on the ground that it was 
a practical measure to secure the added production of these foods 
which is needed at the present time. 

It is not enough for all-out defense that we take these steps to 
promote economic efficiency. National defense requires fitness and 
strength for all our people. We know that there are many who live 
below the safety line. I need not repeat the evidence which you have 
heard and discussed and which is familiar to all of you. Our 
national defense program requires the support of Federal, State, and 
local programs and of private efforts to meet the needs of low-income 
consumers and to find means to raise their levels of living to the 
point of strength and fitness. Many of the specific programs have 
been mentioned by other speakers today. School lunches, Food Stamp 
Plan, the cooperative canning of local surpluses are but a few of the 
many ways in which low-income families may be aided toward ade- 
quate health and safety standards. 

We shall not achieve our program of defense until the level of all 
our people has been raised above the minimum. And we must not only 
maintain but make increasingly effective the services of Federal, State, 
_and local governments and the cooperative activity of private agencies 
and individuals toward this end—necessary resources, for instance, to 
enlarge for school lunch and food stamp programs, to extend and 
speed up the grading and inspection services of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting ate and the Food and Drug Administration, and to carry 
forward the investigations of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. We cannot set the defense program on one side and 
our “social gains” on the other side and ask how many of our social 
gains we must sacrifice for the sake of defense. Our social gains, 
those instruments of social protection which we have forged, are an 
essential part of our national defense. 

So, too, is our democratic method. Defense cannot be wholly for 
the people; it must be by people. Consumer protection must be 
achieved by an educational process leading to the oal of effective 
economic citizenship. Aid to consumers to permit ane encourage their 
wise buying; market information through press and special publica- 
tions; knowledge of how to judge quality ae to plan use, or to save by 
paying for plain foods in bulk instead of for fancy packaging; sug- 
gestions for activities to promote consumer welfare; these are all 
means by which consumers may gain understanding and carry their 
economic responsibility. Local market news broadcasts in many cities 

uide housewives to those things which are plentiful in the market, 
hal to absorb local surpluses and add to individual and national 
efficiency. Democratic defense thus rests upon an educational process 
and broad participation of people throughout the country in matters 
affecting their welfare. 
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This, then, is the framework of defense into which the national 
program of nutrition fits—an all-out effort on the home front as well 
as the military sphere; economic efficiency, human strength, democratic 
processes. In the total picture, nutritional standards occupy an impor- 
tant place, for they supply necessary criteria in terms of which effi- 
clency may be gauged, ae | a guide to those adjustments in consump- 
tion to meet defense conditions which are, and those which are not, 
consistent with defense itself. 

One final word: As we develop a program of total defense today 
we must face not only the present but the future, and must lay the 
foundations on which a strong America can be built when the emer- 

ency is past. We entered the defense emergency after years of 
denrecane We look back to the post-war periods of the past and 
see them marked by economic collapse. But we cannot let fear of a 
post-war slump stand in our way today, for we must, at our peril, 
avoid such a collapse when the emergency is past. No nation which 
cannot effectively order its own economy can expect to survive in 
the world of tomorrow. The framework within which we build sound 
nutrition for strong defense today extends forward to the only future 
which can give meaning to our present effort—one in which health, 
security, and opportunity are the birthright of all our people. 


Selective Service and Its Relation to Nutrition 
BRIGADIER GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY, 


Deputy Director, National Headquarters, Selective Service System 


The Selective Service System appreciates an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a conference of this kind and at this time. Selective Service is 
vitally interested in any measures which look to the betterment of the 
health of our people. Selective Service is ready, willing, and anxious 
to participate to the limit of its capacity in the means by which dis- 
abilities are prevented, as well as the steps which may be taken to 
correct those already developed. 

Selective Service was created “to provide for the common defense 
by increasing the personnel of the armed forces of the United States 
and providing for its training.” It must accomplish these purposes 
without unnecessarily interfering with the many other activities so 
essential to an all-out defense. To accomplish the missions given, by 
Congress brings the Selective Service System into the every day lives 
of millions of our people. This contact with the lives of our people 
brings into the foreground basic facts about our people. Selective 
Service is a decentralized operation. It is an operation which makes 
available to the people of a community facts about the people of that 
community. It has made of record—it has inventoried—the capacities, 
the skills, and the physical conditions of many of our citizens. It has 
focused the attention of all of us upon conditions which we may have 
vaguely suspected but which we preferred to overlook. I hope that it 
has produced and will continue to produce facts about our physical 
condition as a people which will force us to take action to prevent the 
occurrence of these disabilities and to correct wherever possible those 
which are already in existence. 

Let us briefly review the information which has come to us during 
the past several months about the physical condition of the men of 
America. Under the present practices the registrant who has been 
placed in class I by his Local Board is initially examined by the Medi- 
cal Examiner of the Local Board. The men who are deferred because 
of dependency, because of occupation, or because of any one of several 
reasons are not physically examined at the present time. Approxi-. 
mately a million registrants have been examined by the medical ex- 
aminers of the Local Boards. Of this number approximately 200,000 
have been rejected as unsuited for military service. One hundred 
twenty thousand have been placed in I-B, which means normally one 
of two things—either they are temporarily unfit for general service, or 
they are permanently unfit for general military service but are fit for 
certain types of military service where physical qualifications are not 
as rigid, . 

The registrants who are passed by the local medical examiners as 
fit for general military service are sent to Army induction stations as 
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they become due for induction. Here they are examined by a board 
of medical examiners. These examiners may be medical officers of the 
Army of the United States. The board may be composed of a few 
medical officers, the remainder contract surgeons. Here another physi- 
cal examination of the registrant is held—about 560,000 have taken this 
examination. Of this number 500,000 were found fit for general serv- 
ice, 55,000 for limited military service, and 5,000 were wholly rejected. 

In this connection I should like to comment on the situation created 
by the dual examinations and the problem of those who are accepted 
by the first, and then rejected by the second. This has been the cause 
uf some hardship to rejected registrants and the basis of well-founded 
criticism. The basic causes of this situation le in the fact that the 
final examination is given by the service into which the registrant is 
to be inducted. The fact that the final examination is given just prior 
to induction compels the registrant to settle his affairs prior to report- 
ing for induction. This step is most unfortunate if the medical board 
at the induction station disagrees with the finding of the local board 
examiners. It is not surprising that differences of opinion developed 
between examiners as to the fitness of the registrant as a soldier. Our 
World War experience seems to indicate that 8 percent variation is a 
fair average in deviation in opinion between examiners. It must be 
remembered that in the beginning practically all medical examiners 
were inexperienced in work of this nature. It should also be borne in 
mind that the medical examiners of the Selective Service System 
served without pay and that the long hours which they have given 
have been a patriotic contribution. 

Experiments are now under way whose purpose is to perfect a system 
which will enable registrants to be physically examined finally by an 
Army examining board at a reasonable time prior to the induction 
date. By this method each individual registrant should know suffi- 
ciently in advance of his successful passage of the physical examina- 
tion to enable him to make preparations for his induction into the 
armed forces, 

I have said that out of a million examined by Selective Service and 
about 560,000 examined by the Army a total of 380,000 have been found 
unfit for general military service under present standards. What have 
been the causes for rejecting these individuals? There are many and 
I shall name the few which account for the largest number. 

Teeth account for nearly 20 percent of the rejections; eyes and cardio- 
vascular 10 percent each; 9 percent are rejected as being generally dis- 
abled for three or more reasons; musculoskeletal disabilities account 
for 8 percent; 7 percent are obviously unfit even to the nonprofessional ; 
nervous and mental rejections take 6 percent; ear, nose, and throat 
fail 5 percent; lungs, hernia, and those over or underweight each reject 
4 percent; gonorrhea and syphilis take out 3.5 percent, and feet 3 
percent. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to fix the causes for these disabili- 
ties. Many suggestionsare advanced. Foods undoubtedly play a very 
considerable part whether it be because of a lack of a proper amount, 
or because the food was of an improper kind. It has been estimated 
that perhaps one-third of the rejections were due either directly or 
indirectly to nutritional deficiencies. In terms of men, the Army today 
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has‘been deprived of 150,000 men who should be able to do duty 
as soldiers. This is 15 percent of the total number which have been 
phvatealhy examined by the Selective Service System. 

t is perhaps of little use to speculate on what should have been 
done by our schools, by parents, by health bodies, or by the Government. 
Probably the depression years left their marks. Undoubtedly the 
automobile and the cash it required for monthly payments and for gas, 
oil, and tires, has cost us as a people in physical fitness. Whatever the 
causes, this is the condition in which we find ourselves. Whether we 
are worse off physicaly than we were in 1917-18 is undoubtedly 
controversial. That our physical standards are higher now, let us 
admit. The fact remains that while we may be no worse now than 
twenty-four years ago we seem certainly to be no better. Better or 
worse or the same, we are physically in a condition of which we 
nationally should be thoroughly ashamed. It is a condition we should 
recognize as dangerous and which we should take immediate, positive, 
and vigorous measures to correct. 

There are some facts to indicate that there is a definite relationship 
between age and physical disability, an indication which would be 
assumed on general observation. A study of 8,000 cases chosen gener- 
ally from all sections of the country indicated that the rejections 
in the age Sreue 18-21 was less than 6 percent; 21-25, 25 percent ; 26-30, 
86 percent; and 31-86, 52 percent. To what extent later disabilities 
have their causes in the earlier ages is a matter for conjecture. The 
fact that all of those examined between 18 and 21 were volunteers may 
well be one of the reasons for the extremely low rejection rate, if we 
are to assume that those who had disabilities were aware of it and 
have not offered their services. However, our information from this 
study and from a study of those examined by the Army Induction 
Station in Chicago indicates that there are twice as many physical 
rejections in the 31-36 group as there are in the 21-25. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that this may not be an exact indication of 
the physical condition of the two groups because Selective Service, so 
far, has confined its physical examination to those who had no reasons 
for deferment, and it may be true that the individual in the upper age 
group who has no dependent or skill or who has in no other way mae 
himself a necessary man is not representative physically of his group. 

We are faced with the question—What can we do to improve the 
physical condition of our people? 

Undoubtedly prevention is always better than cure; far-reaching 
results will follow basic changes which develop our people physically. 
This is a long-range program in which schools, parents, and Govern- 
ment must each bear a part. To be successful there must be a thor- 
ough-going system of education as to what the situation is, what steps 
are necessary for its correction, and the individual part that each 
citizen must play in making these measures operative. 

In the long range picture I believe the most fundamental step must 
be a basic change in our conception of the nature of our educational 
system. We must place a decided emphasis on physical training and 
physical education. The ancient Greeks had a conception about the 
development of the human body to which we should give serious con- 
sideration. Our first long step in building a physically strong America 
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is to recognize physical fitness as even more important than mental 
fitness. This recognition must be on a plane above the recreational 
level. Today we pay our tribute to outstanding athletes, but only as 
they entertain us. Our educational system must place the youth who 
has developed a perfect, healthy body on a plane above the scholarship 
saat who in reaching his goal has ruined his eyes, his digestion, and 

is health in general. Once we have set up an educational objective 
of a well-developed body, we must organize our curriculum to secure it. 

This establishment of an ideal of bodily development is basic and 
necessary, but it is a long-range planning item. What can we do now? 
I shall omit any reference to those unregistered or to those placed by 
local boards in deferred classifications. I shall concern myself with 
two general categories—those who have not been classified and those 
who have been classified, examined, and rejected. 

The individuals who have not yet been classified owe a duty to their 
government for service. That obligation calls for the service of a 
whole man—a man entirely alive—a healthy, strong, well-developed 
man. It is the duty of the registrant faced with this responsibility to 
use every means available to make himself fit to serve. To accomplish 
this end will require the coordinated efforts of the medical profession, 
State and governmental agencies, and an enlightened ih energetic 
public opinion. If there is an effort on the part of all, there can be 
thousands of men made acceptable for service in the armed forces. 

I turn to the next category—those registrants who have been physi- 
cally examined by Selective Service and rejected, or have been accepted 
by Selective Service and rejected at the Army induction station. This 
group numbers somewhere in the neighborhood of 400,000, with about 
one-half rejected for any military service and the remainder judged 
satisfactory for limited military service. Ofcourse, every effort should 
be made to correct every correctible defect in this group, but the 
200,000 who are fitted for limited military service create a special 
problem. Many of these individuals have every appearance of an 
able-bodied man. They are known in their communities as individuals 
capable of performing physical labor, or of participation in activities 
that require a reasonable amount of physical proficiency. With this 
group will be an increasing number of individuals who have been 
rejected for mental deficiencies. I do not believe our people will 
continue indefinitely to accept avoidance of military obligations by 
the class to which I have just referred. If this assumption is accurate, 
we are confronted with the necessity for rehabilitation for the mem- 
bers of this group where it is possible to better their physical condi- 
tion, and to attempt to discover an efficient place in national defense 
for those with uncorrectible disabilities, 

Some of these rejected registrants will attempt to correct their 
physical disabilities without urging; some additional ones will do 
so if persuasion is used; many will be content to continue as they are. 
I believe that it will be necessary to place the responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of these individuals directly upon the Government. 
Whatever methods may be used for the correction of physical dis- 
abilities in the general public, this group must be utilized in a manner 
which will not permit them to escape military obligations because of 
their physical conditions, I realize that there are agencies in the 
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Government at the present time which might be modified to serve 
as rehabilitation agencies—their part in the rehabilitation of the 
general public may or may not be feasible, but for this group liable 
for military service voluntary methods will not suffice. In the inter- 
est of public morale these individuals should be compelled to render 
service to the Nation. In the public interest they should be im- 
proved physically while they are performing this national service. I 
realize the tremendous task which has been placed upon the War 
Department by the necessities of the past year; I am aware of the 
task which the induction of cne or two hundred thousand limited 
service men would impose upon an already over burdened agency; 
I am aware of the financial responsibilities which may accrue to the 
Government by the acceptance of below-standard men. On the other 
hand, there seem to be no other agencies capable of carrying out this 
task in a manner which will insure that the Government shall re- 
quire service from the individual, while at the same time effective 
measures are undertaken to improve the physical condition of the 
individual. In addition there is work which can be done by limited 
service men that will relieve combat units from tasks which must 
be done, but whose doing interferes seriously with the training 
programs of these units. There is an additional advantage to be 
gained by having these men inducted into service, for as they become 
rehabilitated physically and mentally they can take their places in 
combat units. 

In summary, Selective Service has examined physically a million. 
The results of these examinations should be disturbing to us as a peo- 
ple—they should energize us to immediate and positive action. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 have been found unfit for general military 
service—probably one-third of these are suffering from disabilities 
directly or indirectly connected with nutrition. At least two hun- 
dred thousand can be used for limited military service, with perhaps 
one hundred thousand of these capable of rehabilitation to the point 
where they can do full military service. The non-induction of the 
limited service group constitutes a grave moral problem which will 
tend to increase. Measures must be taken to require service of these 
individuals and their development to a physical condition where 
they can do full physical duty if inducted. In general this cannot 
be accomplished by the voluntary efforts of the individuals concerned. 
There is national work which they can do while their rehabilitation 
is in process. 

America must be strong, but she cannot be strong when one-half of 
her sons are substandard physically. America needs whole men, 
not half men. She must develop vigorous and healthy youths; she 
must prehabilitate those whose defects are slight; she must rehabili- 
tate those examined and found deficient. The task before us, like all 
tasks in a democracy, is the duty and responsibility of each and every 
citizen. The Selective Service System by its very nature will play 
a vital part in the solution of this all important problem. It dedi- 
cates itself to a participation in the movement for better and healthier 
bodies for all the citizens of America. 
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DISCUSSION OF SPECIAL PHASES OF NUTRITION 
PROBLEMS 


On the afternoons of May 26 and 27, section meetings were held 
to discuss special phases of nutrition problems and to prepare recom- 
mendations to the President. Sections III, VI, VII, and VIII were 
divided into two parts presided over by cochairmen. Each section 
appointed a drafting committee to prepare a brief report on the main 
points brought out in the two afternoons of discussion and to draw 
up recommendations to be presented on the final day of the Confer- 
ence. The work on special phases of nutrition problems was 
discussed in the following sections: 

Section I. Research and National Nutrition Problems. 
Chairman: E. V. McCollum. Secretary: J. Ernes- 
tine Becker. 
Section IT. Economic Policy and Social Responsibility as 
Related to Nutrition. 
Chairman: Lucy H. Gillett, Cochairman: Hazel 
Kyrk. Secretary: Hazel K. Stiebeling. 
Section ITI. Public Health and Medical Aspects of Nutrition. 
Chairman: James §. McLester. Cochairman: 
Richard M. Smith. Secretaries: W. H. Sebrell 
and Katherine Bain. 
SectionIV. Nutrition for Workers in Defense Industries. 
Chairman: Frank G. Boudreau. Secretary: Car- 
roll E. Palmer. 
Section V. Methods of Education in Nutrition. 
Chairman: G. Dorothy Williams. Cochairman: 
Mildred W. Wood. Secretaries: Miriam Birds- 
eye and Edna P. Amidon. 
Section VI. Professional Education in Nutrition. 
Chairman: Lydia J. Roberts. Cochairman: John 
H. Musser. Secretaries: Thelma Porter and 
Marjorie M. Heseltine. 
Section VII. Nutrition Problems in Distribution and Process- 
ing of Foods. 
Chairman: Hector Lazo. Cochairman: L. V. 
Burton. Secretaries: Frederick V. Waugh and 
R. S. Hollingshead. 
Section VIII. Community Planning for Nutrition. 
Chairman: Howard Y. McClusky. Cochairman: 
H. C. Ramsower. Secretaries: Margery Vaughn 
and B. W. Allin. 
Section IX. Nutrition Problems in Group Food Service. 
Chairman: Katharine Ansley. Cochairman: A1- 
is berta MacFarlane. Secretary: Melva B. Bakkie. 


SECTION | 


RESEARCH AND 
NATIONAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


Presiding, ELMER VERNE McCOLLUM, M. D., Professor of Biochemistry 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Chairman 


AGENDA 


I. Nutritional Requirements and Standards for Normal Individuals 
at Different Age and Maturity Levels and in Pregnancy and 
Lactation. 

A. For vitamins. 
B. For minerals including “trace” elements. 
C. For other nutrients. 
1. Protein. 
2. Bat. 
3. Carbohydrates. 
D. Interrelationships between nutrients and the possibility of 
imbalance. 
II. Nutritional Aspects of Special Problems. 
A. Dental caries and gingival health. 
B. Constitutional inefficiency. 
C. Suboptimal nutritional status and convalescence. 

III. Nutritive Value of Foods as Affected by Genetic and Produc- 
tion Factors, Processing, Preparation, and so forth. 

A. Variety, environmental, and cultural factors in plants. 
B. Breed and feeding practices in animals. 
C. Milling, sterilizing, freezing, pasteurizing, and drying. 
D. Methods of preparing and cooking. 
E. Influence of aging, storage, and shipping. 
IV. Nutritional Status. 
A. Gross appraisal. 
1. Physical examination. 
a. Need for standardization of clinical items as 
to both techniques and interpretation. 
2. Anthropometric measurements. 
a. Need for further data on individual growth and 
evaluation of influencing factors. 
b. Relative value of both static and functional 
measurements. 
69 
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3. Roentgenographic assessments. 
a. Skeletal development: need for further work 
on standards of skeletal development and its 
relation to physiological maturity. 
b. Bone density : significance and interpretation of 
findings. 
4. Physical-performance tests. ; 
5. Inquiries concerning dietary habits and economic level. 
B. Appraisal with respect to specific factors. 
1. Nutrients. 
a. Proteins. 
b. Minerals. 
Iron and copper. 
Calcium and phosphorus. 
c. Vitamins. 


The B vitamins. 
D. 
2. Hematological procedures. 
3. Basal metabolism. 
C. Interrelationships between specific factors and their value in 
the appraisal of nutritional status. 
V. Design and Technique of Experiments on Human Nutrition. 
VI. Methods and Effects of Changing Food Habits. 
A. Importance of habit as an influence preventing the widespread 
utilization of nutrition knowledge. 
B. How food habits are established. 
on eu of major importance in bringing about changes in food 
abits. 
D. Group and age differences in willingness to change habits. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The discussion in section I dealt with all the principal lines of 
inquiry in the nutrition field and was directed toward clarifying the 
problems which present themselves most urgently for further imme- 
diate investigation. It is clearly recognized that, with few excep- 
tions, the fundamental knowledge which we possess concerning the 
number and nature of the chemical substances which constitute the 
essential nutrients, their distribution in our ordinary foods, and the 
pathological effects of their underprovision, was derived from 
animal experiments. 

Our knowledge is still incomplete in all these fields of inquiry, 
but it is sufficiently extensive to be of outstanding value in making 
possible the formulation of adequate dietaries at several cost levels: 
for recognizing several specific types of malnutrition; for conserv- 
ing nutrients in foods; and, in the case of several of the vitamins, the 
utilization of synthetic products to supplement dietaries. 

Since our information on all these matters depends upon chemical 
tests and physiological and clinical techniques for assessment of the 
status of the individual, it is agreed upon by the specialists who 
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participated in the discussions that the need for further research is 
urgent in the following fields: 


(1) Improvement of presently known chemical and biological 
procedures for estimating the amounts of the essential 
nutrients in foods and their physiological availability. 

(2) More refined techniques for the detection of nutritional 
deficiency states, especially in the subclinical degrees of 
intensity. 

(3) More precise determination of the optimum and minimum 
requirements of human subjects for each of the nutrients, 
as influenced by age and physiological status (including 
pregnancy and lactation) and those factors which affect 
their utilization. 

(4) Study of problems relating to the nutritional needs of the 
individual as influenced by constitutional inefficiencies, by 
suboptimal nutrition, by disease and convalescence. 

(5) Studies toward clear definition of the physical status of the 
individual. 

(6) Study of all factors affecting the nutritive value of foods 
and their preservation during the interval between pro- 
duction and consumption. 

(7) Study of methods of preparation of foods for consumption 
so as to avoid losses of nutrients. 

(8) Food habits and methods and effects of changing them. 


DISCUSSION 


The section on Research and National Nutrition Problems con- 
sidered the principal lines of investigation in the field of nutrition 
and discussed the problems most urgently in need of immediate 
research. 

The meeting opened with a discussion of the available sources of 
vitamin A. De C. E. Bills (Mead Johnson Co., Evansville, Ind.) 
pointed out that high potency fish oils are not available in sufficient 
amounts to supply the Nation’s needs for this vitamin. He recom- 
mended the importation of West African palm oil which is a good 
source of vitamin A and which can be used in enriching margarine. 
He also suggested investigating the feasibility of applying molecular 
distillation to low potency fish oils that are available in large 
amounts. This would be a means of obtaining vitamin-A-rich 
concentrates. 

Since the reliability of existing methods for detecting incipient 
vitamin A deficiency is still controversial, critical comparison of the 
existing techniques was recommended in order accurately to evaluate 
the various methods for determining the physiological status of the 
individual as respects vitamin A reserves. Research for new pro- 
cedures of detecting the earliest evidences of vitamin A deficiency 
was also urged. 

In the discussion of thiamin, Dr. Elvehjem (University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis.) emphasized the need of direct studies on 
human subjects for the estimation of man’s requirement for this 
nutrient. Because of the lack of sufficiently accurate and rapid 
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methods for estimating thiamin content, refinement of existing 
methods and the discovery of new ones are needed. Studies of the 
quantitative distribution of the thiamin content of food should be 
carried on extensively and as soon as possible, since this type of data 
is rather scarce. Similar work is needed on riboflavin, nicotinic 
acid, pyridoxine (vitamin B,), and pantothenic acid in order to 
determine the human needs for these nutrients in different physi- 
ological conditions, such as age, pregnancy, lactation, etc. 

The following lines of investigation were recommended in _ the 
discussion of vitamin C by Dr. C. G. King (University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.): (1) Inquiry into the functions of vitamin 
C in the body and the increased need during convalescence and dur- 
ing periods when the body is recovering from injury; (2) devising 
of means for insuring adequate vitamin C during infancy and child- 
hood; (38) evaluation of the significance of moderate vitamin C 
deficiency during infancy and childhood in relation to (a) the later 
incidence of dental caries and (b) other problems in the field of 
public health. 

Discussion of the relation of vitamin D to the prevention of rickets 
in infants and children was led by Dr. E. A. Pau (Harriet Lane 
Home, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md.). He was of the 
opinion that studies are needed to show whether activated 7-dehydro- 
cholesterol is of the same order of potency as calciferol. Research 
directed toward the clarification of the role of vitamin D in protecting 
skeletal development is essential. The adult requirement for vitamin 
D also merits investigation. 

In the discussion of the mineral elements in nutrition, it was con- 
cluded that more information is needed in order to formulate reliable 
standards for human calcium requirements. There is also need for 
information from human studies to determine the significance of the 
calcium and phosphorus ratio in the diet. Iron and copper metabolism 
as well as the physiology of other so-called trace elements were 
considered. 

The following suggestions for research in this field were made: 

1. Investigation of the utilization of, and requirements for, calcium 
and phosphorus by the adolescent. 

2. Investigation of the utilization of, and the requirements for, 
calcium and phosphorus by the pregnant and lactating woman. 

38. Study of the utilization of, and the requirements for, calcium 
and phosphorus in old age. 

4, Study of bone growth and calcification during early infancy in 
relation to the type of milk fed, that is, mother’s, cow’s, etc. 

5. Investigation to determine whether sufficient iron and copper 
will be furnished by a diet from natural foodstuffs which is adequate 
with respect to all other known dietary essentials for normal 
individuals at different age and maturity levels and in pregnancy 
and lactation. 

6. Investigation to determine the factors which influence availa- 
bility of the iron and copper in various foodstuffs. In these studies, 
consideration should be given to the influence of other nutrients. 
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7. Investigation of the possibility that deficiency of one or more 
of the trace elements might occur in case the Nation should come to 
use what are termed “enriched” foods to a great extent. 

8. Investigation of the danger that may arise from the annual 
repetition of spraying of food-producing plants with insecticides 
containing lead and arsenic. 

9. The study of the possible deleterious effects of dosage with 
massive amounts of iron in the treatment of anemias. 

In the discussion of the research on the proteins in nutrition, study 
of the following subjects was proposed: 

1. The amino acid composition of the proteins in our common 
foods. . , 

2. The chemistry and nutritional significance of the essential amino 
acids in the human body. 

3. The effect of cooking and preservation practices upon the digesti- 
bility and the utilization of various proteins in our common foods. 

4, New and better substitutes for the more expensive proteins from 
meat. 

5. Development of better technique for determining the qualita- 
tive and quantitative protein requirements during the period of 
growth. 

The dietary need of fats was considered and it was decided that 
the human requirements for the essential unsaturated fatty acids be 
further and more accurately determined. Also the interrelationships 
existing between fat and vitamin metabolism should be studied. 
Experimentation to establish the extent to which the fat-soluble 
vitamins are dependent upon the presence of fat for their absorption 
was recommended. Investigation is also needed to determine the 
relationship between fat intake and the bulk and satiety value of 
diets. 

Dr. John R. Murlin (University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.), 
who led the discussion on the role of carbohydrates in man’s diet, 
suggested that studies on human subjects should be undertaken to 
demonstrate clearly the superiority of whole grain cereals in the 
maintenance of physical fitness for muscular work. This is parti- 
cularly urgent during the national emergency, especially since certain 
studies made in Switzerland seemed to show that soldiers living on 
whole-wheat bread maintained their fitness better than soldiers living 
on white bread. 

Research on the interrelationships between nutrients and the possi- 
bility of imbalance was recommended, particularly to determine: 

1. Whether there are nicely balanced oxidative or other metabolic 
processes which may be fatally overturned by the administration of 
large amounts of only one of the participating indispensable 
nutrients. 

2. Whether the bacterial flora of the intestines is so modified or 
stimulated by the ingestion of imbalanced nutrients as to change 
the composition of the absorbable nutrients. 

3. At what level of intake, if at all, the prescribed vitamins pre- 
cipitate symptoms due to other latent diet deficiencies. 

4. What is the optimum dose and the optimum ratio of each of 
the known vitamins in relation to all the others? 
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It was suggested that systematic experiments, upon several species 
of animals, need to be made at once in various laboratories to answer 
these questions. Cautious use of human subjects may be possible. 

Consideration was also given, during this session, to the nutri- 
tional aspects of the etiology of dental caries. Because an extremely 
high percentage of draft selectees have been rejected on account of 
dengeli defects, and because of the marked controversy among dental 
specialists on the problem of the causes of dental disease, investiga- 
tion is urged on this subject. 

Dr. Isaac Schour (University of Illinois, Dental College, Chicago, 
Ill.), pointed to the great need for research on the influence of 
nutrition on the developing teeth and supporting structures. Ex- 
perimental production of caries and paradontal disease is essential 
to aid in the solution of this problem. Standards of assessment of 
caries and paradontal disease are also needed. 

Suboptimal nutritional status and nutritional status in convales- 
cence were discussed next. It was pointed out that a study should 
be carried on to establish criteria for the accurate recognition of 
states of suboptimal nutrition, and also to establish the necessary 
increase in intake of nutrients in such conditions, in disease, and 
during convalescence. Investigations of constitutional inefficiencies 
which will yield to diet adjustment or supplementation were also 
advocated. 

The discussion on the nutritive value of foods as affected by genetic 
and production factors, processing, preparation, etc., was conducted 
by Dr. L. A. Maynard (Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.), who 
recommended that in order to establish procedures that will produce 
a food supply of the highest possible nutritional quality, research in 
the production of food crops should emphasize yields of available 
nutrients, rather than yields of the crops in tons or bushels per acre 
and that research be carried on to learn more specifically about the 
genetic, environmental, and cultural factors which cause food crops 
to vary in nutritive value. 

Better methods of feeding and management are required to im- 
prove the nutritive value of animal products. Consequently further 
research on (1) cheaper sources of acho supplements to replace 
expensive protein concentrates; (2) a better hygienic and nutritional 
program for preventing losses of young animals; (8) and a con- 
servative program for animal production, with a long view to the 
future, should be carried on. Prevention of the high mortality 
among young chicks and unthriftiness among grown birds should be 
studied. 

Further information on the extent to which essential nutrients 
are destroyed by sterilization methods are needed. Investigations 
to show how these losses may be minimized should be performed. 

Investigation on drying methods for fruits, vegetables, meats, 
eggs, ae etc., is needed as well as are data concerning the de- 
terloration in food value caused by the procedures practiced at the 
present time. There is urgent need, particularly at this time, to 
acquire information on the nutritive values of dried or desiccated 
foods. More information on the loss of nutritive value in foods as a 
result of preparation and cooking is also essential. 
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Dr. E. M. Nelson (Food and Drug Administration, Federa] Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C.) opened the discussion on the in- 
fluence of aging, storage, and shipping, on the nutritive value of 
foods. He was of the opinion that further investigation is neces- 
sary on the following problems: 

1. Losses of vitamin C in fresh vegetables kept under different 
conditions and practical methods of reducing such losses to a 
minimum. 

2. Loss in vitamin content of dried vegetables and fruits. 

3. Importance of deterioration of the nutritive value of proteins 
of cereals to persons whose diets are restricted largely to cereals. 

4. Losses of vitamins in canned fruits and vegetables under pro. 
longed storage. 

In the discussion of the appraisal of nutritional status, it was 
revealed that there is a great deal of confusion concerning what is 
meant by nutritional status. It was pointed out that there is urgent 
need for improving and integrating present methods of assessment 
including the clinical examination; laboratory procedures; tests for 
physical performance; growth standards including anthropometric 
and roentgenographic procedures; and dietary histories. There is a 
definite need for more carefully planned studies of human nutrition 
in order to insure definitive answers and to exclude the effects of 
factors other than the one being studied. In addition, sufficient ob- 
servations to answer satisfactorily the question being studied are 
needed to permit efficient utilization of these observations. 

Further and more detailed studies of individuals followed over a 
considerable period of time, with an adequate evaluation of their 
intake, the efficiency of its utilization, and the resulting evidences of 
adequate or inadequate nutritional status should be conducted. More 
study and greater care and thoroughness in such studies are needed 
so that the physical examination may be made a useful tool in 
appraising nutritional status. 

In order to determine whether anthropometry can be useful in 
appraisal of nutritional status, study is urged of anthropometric data 
on a group of individuals followed over a considerable time period, 
and followed from dietary, anatomical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical aspects as well as those of health. It was brought out in the 
discussion that several years of research in roentgenographic assess- 
ments have demonstrated that there is a very close relationship be- 
tween skeletal development and physiological status. Continuation 
of longitudinal studies such as those conducted and discussed by Dr. 
A. H. Washburn (Denver, Colo.) was recommended. It was urged 
that skeletal norms, regardless of their source, should not be empha- 
sized. There is need for more precise information about the limita- 
tions of existing standards of skeletal developement, particularly with 
reference to the degree of variability in skeletal status at various ages 
which is compatible with adequate physical growth and development. 
Longitudinal studies in which the skeletal development of individual 
children is followed over a period of years was suggested. Skeletal 
data were to be supplemented with other evidences of child’s growth 
such as developing its health history. 

Studies to include children of various social and national groups 
are to be encouraged in order to evaluate the data on skeletal develop- 
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ment. Recommendations were made for further research in the ap- 
praisal of bone density with particular reference to establishing a 
standard region or regions for making the smallest number of tracings 
possible which will give an objective and valid measure of skeletal 
density in human beings and to developing a series of standards for 
different ages of the two sexes. 

The appraisal of the nutritional status with respect to specific 
dietary factors was considered. It was pointed out that there is 
need for better and more practical methods of determining protein 
standards and physiological nitrogen environment. 

Research to reevaluate and redetermine normal hemoglobin values, 
especially for women, should be encouraged. Investigations should 
also be made to determine what dietary factors other than iron in- 
fluence hemoglobin values and consequently what a hemoglobin value 
may reflect concerning nutritive status in respect to dietary factors 
other than iron. There is also a need for methods for assessing the 
nutritive status of the body in relation to copper. 

Since there are no standards at present whereby the nutritional 
status of an individual in respect to calcium and phosphorus can 
be assessed, experimentation is required to establish standards for 
assessing the status of the individual to determine whether he is 
getting sufficient calcium and phosphorus to keep him in maximum 
physiological efficiency. 

In the discussion ae the vitamins, the need for more specific, cheap, 
simple, and objective study of the usefulness of the existing criteria 
of incipient or of more marked deficiency of vitamin A was urged 
in order that quantitative procedures may be worked out for detect- 
ing these states. Basic experimental studies on animals are indicated 
to determine the actual function of vitamin A in physiological proc- 
esses. Fundamental researches to extend our knowledge of the ab- 
sorption and utilization of both vitamin A and carotene were 
recommended. 

Investigation of the chemical changes which accompany thiamin 
deficiency was suggested by Dr. R. R. Williams (Bell Telephone Co., 
N. Y.). Researches should be encouraged for determining the role 
of vitamin B,, thiamin, in the body. One necessary line of stud 
is a collection of data regarding the quantitative occurrence of ah 
of the several B vitamins in each of the body tissues and fluids. This 
ought to be applied widely first to animal tissues and then to human 
tissues from individuals of varying ages of both sexes and from 
those succumbing to a wide variety of diseases, and particularly from 
accident cases, so as to establish values normal for human beings 
free from disease. 

Since vitamin C, ascorbic acid, is one of the many factors funda- 
mental to the development of good teeth and to the incidence of 
dental caries in both the young and the old, the vitamin-C intake 
during infancy and early childhood in relation to the normal de- 
velopment of the bones and teeth should be investigated extensively 
‘in order to study what contribution marginal vitamin-C deficiency 
has made to the present widespread evidence of dental caries. The 
degree to which marginal or severe vitamin-C deficiency may affect 
constitutional inefficiency needs to be determined. Vitamin C ap- 
pears to have an active function in the cells of glandular tissues. 
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Consequently, the correlation between vitamin-C intake and gland- 
ular function is of importance. Further experimental and clinical 
studies are needed to extend our knowledge of the significance of 
marginal deficiency of vitamin C. Since both experimental and 
clinical studies have demonstrated that bacterial toxins and injec- 
tions cause an increased demand for vitamin C, reasonably generous 
levels of this vitamin would be desirable from the standpoint of pro- 
tection against injury in case infections occur. Specific provision 
for adequate supplies of vitamin C as a part of the National De- 
fense Program should be recognized also because (1) the vitamin is 
an important factor in the process of wound healing; (2) a regular 
intake of the vitamin is necessary to maintain normal health and 
efficiency; and (38) the vitamin is extremely sensitive to destruction 
in stored food supplies and requires special consideration when 
there is a anced intake of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In case of vitamin D, some chemical method by which we could 
appraise the vitamin-D concentration in the body fluids, particularly 
the blood, would be of considerable aid in evaluating the status of 
vitamin D. 

In the discussion of basal metabolism in relation to nutritional 
status, the desirability of an extensive program including observa- 
tions on cases of mild deficiencies of each of the essential nutrients 
to determine the extent to which these states influence metabolic 
rate was recommended. Standardized techniques for this purpose 
are to be sought in order that the data of different investigations may 
be compared. 

More information on the total energy requirements of human sub- 
jects and the factors influencing basal outputs is needed. In addi- 
tion, more attention should be given to both the younger and the 
older age groups in respect to this problem. 

Dr. Sarah S. Deitrick of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., discussed the subject of interrelationships 
between specific factors and their value in the appraisal of nutritional 
status. How far skeletal maturity is related to physiological ma- 
turity, and how far it is reliable in evaluating the nutritional con- 
dition should be investigated. The use of physical performance 
tests in the evaluation of the individual’s physical efficiency was 
recommended. More emphasis should be placed on providing a sat- 
isfactory diet before proceeding to assess the nutritional status. In 
carrying on research of nutritional status, a complete history of the 
child as respects growth and development, together with tests of 
physical performance and a full medical history, are essential. 
Growth and development should be considered in relation to the 
child’s own previous record rather than to a scale which is the aver- 
age of a variety of growth patterns. Careful inquiry into the dietary 
habits of the child should be a part of such programs. 

Methods and effects of changing food habits were considered. It 
was recommended that available research findings dealing with cul- 
tural patterns should be brought together with particular reference 
to the problem of how food habits can be changed. Research was 
recommended to determine what motives and appeals for use with 
mass methods will prove most effective in reaching individuals. It 
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was recommended that methods which alter the food habits of those 
whose diets are most in need of change should be studied. 

Research is required to learn which available foods are preferred 
relative to taste and custom by the different groups whose diets now 
are deficient. Research is also needed to determine the actual and 
potential influence in the change of food habits which is exerted by 
misinformation, superstitions, accurate nutritional knowledge, folk- 
ways, prestige, and concern about the national emergency and also 
how each can be used most effectively in furthering the National 
Defense Program. f 

There is need of evaluating the various educational programs in 
schools, and in society in general, that are now being used in attempts 
to change food habits. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of the section, Dr. Murlin 
(University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.), suggested that the exist- 
ing facilities be used for the research recommended by this section, at 
least at first. It might be more effective to start with coordination 
of existing agencies, each laboratory known to be competent in a 
certain field to be asked to do a certain part in this general program. 
He also recommended that we proceed to make a survey of existing 
facilities in all universities and agricultural and land-grant colleges of 
the country fitted to carry out substantial portions of the general re- 
search program outlined by the section. In this survey an estimation 
of additional funds should be included which may be necessary to 
effect promptly and efficiently the execution of these researches. Dr. 
Murlin’s recommendation was put into a motion and was accepted to 
be incorporated into the report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


After a report summarizing the discussion and conclusions of the 
section had been adopted, the following motion was passed: 

REsoivep, that section I of the National Nutrition Conference ap- 
point a committee to survey existing facilities in all the universities, 
agricultural and land-grant colleges, or other laboratories of the 
country, fitted to carry out substantial portions of the general re- 
search program outlined in the report as adopted, and include in 
this survey an estimation of additional funds which may be necessary 
to effect promptly and efficiently the execution of these researches. 


SECTION II 


ECONOMIC POLICY 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Presiding, LUCY H. GILLETT, Director of Nutritional Work, 
Community Service Society, New York City, 
Chairman; 
HAZEL KYRK, Ph. D., Consulting Specialist, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Cochairman 


AGENDA 


I. Certain assumptions must underlie economic poliey or social 
responsibility for the improvement of nutrition. These facts are 
generally agreed upon: 


A. Malnutrition exists in this country to an unnecessary extent. 

B. For many families, especially those with children, incomes 
are too low to buy nutritionally adequate diets at current 
retail prices without great change in food habits and lower- 
ing of standard of living in other respects. 

C. The changes in income that accompany the defense effort will 
not eliminate malnutrition. 

D. Not all the nutritionally inadequate diets are found among 
low-income groups. 

EK. The kinds of foods that should be consumed in greater quan- 
tities by low-income families in this country are dairy 
products, eggs, leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; other 
vitamin-C-rich vegetables and fruits, whole-grain, lightly 
milled, or enriched forms of flours and cereals, and in some 
sections more lean meat and fish. 


IT. Increased consumption of the requisite foods among low-income 
and relief families would presumably result from such changes as 
those listed below. The methods suggested are not alternatives. 
The promotion of all or any group of them could constitute the 
social program. Pertinent questions to determine which proposal 
to approve or to emphasize would be: What improvement in nutri- 
tion would be achieved by this method? How speedily? Which 
proposals are most feasible? The most desirable socially? 
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A. Higher incomes: 


1. Increased employment and higher wage rates among 
low-income village and city groups. 

2. Increased farm incomes (including suitable programs 
of food production for family use). 

3. More adequate relief allowances covering not only 
food but all essentials for those dependent on society 
for support. 


B. Decreased processing and distribution costs of essential foods: 


1. Promotion of inexpensive methods of distribution of 
all basic foods. 

2. Production and marketing of low-cost forms of nutri- 
tionally desirable foods, as dry skim milk, soybean, 
and peanut products, etc. 

3. Elimination of laws that discriminate against desir. 
able foods and increase their cost of distribution. 

4. Elimination of excise taxes on food. 

5. Elimination of price-maintenance measures and other 
restraints upon trade. 


C. Changed scale of values governing family expenditures, giv- 
ing more prominence to food. 

D. Provision of essential foods wholly or in part at community 
expense. 


1. Free lunches for all school children. 

2. Participation in the stamp plan by all families with 
children. 

3. Low-priced milk for all families with children. 

4, Suitable lunches at cost to workers in industry. 


III. The resources of many families in the lower-income groups 
are inadequate to provide nutritionally satisfactory diets in present 
circumstances, but not all of the inadequate diets of this country are 
found among low-income groups. To what extent should we under- 
take the improvement of diets at all income levels through education 
in careful food preparation, wise selection of food purchased, and 
by suitable programs of home production, especially in villages and 
on farms? 


A. What progress is possible through more effective education 
in food selection and preparation adapted to needs of the 
various population groups and coupled with timely market 
information ? 

B. How important is home food production in rural areas in a 
program designed to improve nutrition ? 

C. To what extent can home-food production programs be pro- 
moted through: 


1. Fostering more satisfactory owner-tenant relation- 
ships, including land leasing arrangements that will 
permit more extensive food production for family 
use ¢ 
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2. Developing of attitude that a suitable home-food pro- 
duction program is not a side-line of the farm 
enterprise, but an integral part of the whole? 

38. Promoting long-time planning for food production on 
individual and community basis? 

4. Providing more adequate community facilities, such 
as cold-storage and freezer lockers, canning kitchens, 
drying ovens? 


IV. Inasmuch as educational processes tend to work slowly, and 
changes in power to purchase food do not bring marked and speedy 
results in dietary adequacy, would it be economically feasible and 
socially desirable to undertake certain public health measures: 


A. Fortification of all staple foods with minerals and/or 
vitamins? 

B. Development of low-cost complete-ration mixtures of foods to 
supplement customary diets? 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The delegates invited to consider and make recommendations to 
the Conference on the question of economic policy and social respon- 
sibility included persons with very diverse viewpoints and interests— 
economists, sccial workers, nutritionists, teachers, extension workers, 
homemakers, and representatives of farm, labor, and “professional” 
consumer groups. To insure some common understanding of the 
problem, time was taken at the first session to present briefly certain 
factual material against which the discussion of the agenda might 
be focussed. These included a statement of the dietary situation in 
the United States, and some factors affecting it, by Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, of the United States Bureau of Home Economics; a 
summary of the outlook for income and prices, by Dr. Faith Wil- 
liams of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; and the 
significance to nutrition of food processing and distribution costs, by 
Dr. Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The recommendations, hammered out in true democratic fashion 
by debate, discussion, motion, and vote, were presented in full to 
the Conference in assembly. To do less would be to resort to mean- 
ingless generalities, since the topic assigned was extremely broad— 
in fact, there might well have been as many sections on this one 
topic as were set up for considering all other aspects of nutrition. 
No single delegate would subscribe in full to all details in the state- 
ment. There was difference of opinion as to the relative importance, 
feasibility, and desirability of many of the specific recommenda- 
tions. Merde ipines there was unanimity of opinion that the rec- 
ommendations as a whole reflect the sense of the section meeting. 

The section recognized that to combat malnutrition there must be 
increased production and consumption of the foods that are rich 
in those nutrients now consumed in less than adequate quantities. 
This implies increased power to purchase and produce foods for 
family use. To this end the section indicated several steps that 
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might be taken to increase the real incomes of the lower economic 
groups in villages, cities, and on farms. 

Suggestions were also made for increasing the supply of essential 
foods. Measures were pointed out for the reduction of costs of 
processing and distribution and changes needed in the market to 
increase the efficiency of the consumer in selection. Direct con- 
sumer subsidy in the form of free school lunches, the Food Stamp 
Plan, penny milk for school children, and “nickel” milk for families 
were believed to have an important place in correcting malnutrition. 

There was a recognition, however, that high food expenditures 
alone will not guarantee adequate nutrition. Education is needed 
not only in the choice and preparation of food but also in food 
buying and home production. 

It was also agreed that provision for systematic research should be 
made as a basis for developing economic policy and social programs 
for the improvement of nutrition. 

The discussion indicated diversity of viewpoint on detail, but 
agreement in general on the recommendations as a whole. The set 
of recommendations must be considered as a serious report by a lay 
group on the impact of our economic and social organization on 
nutrition coupled with suggestions for improving the situation. 


DISCUSSION 


Tuer Dinrary SITUATION IN THE UNITED StTatTEs 
Hazel K. Stiebeling ? 


We here in the United States have been used to thinking that we 
have a relatively high level of nutrition. This comes from compar- 
ing conditions in this country with those prevailing over large areas 
of our globe. Compared with the standards set by modern science, 
however, our level of nutrition is far from high. 

A large proportion of families here have food supplies that fail to 
furnish the quantities of nutrients recommended by the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Food and Nutrition. This is shown 
by comparing these allowances with the nutritive value of diets 
studied in the two large-scale studies made during the last 7 years by 
Federal agencies. These studies indicate, for example, that the diets 
of only one-fourth of the village and city families and about one-half 
of the farm families probably would meet the suggested calcium 
standard of 0.8 gram per man per day, and even fewer would have 
diets furnishing (in the uncooked food) as much as 1.8 milligrams 
vitamin B, or 2.7 milligrams of riboflavin, the recommended allow- 
ances. Local dietary studies give much the same picture. 

Unfortunately we have no large-scale clinical studies to give us 
direct evidence of the prevalence of malnutrition, but the small-scale 
studies that have been made corroborate this. Furthermore, we have 
the opinion of qualified medical authority that the prevention and 
treatment of nutritional diseases constitute one of the greatest medical 
problems. 


+ Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agriculture 
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Many families with grossly inadequate diets recognize that they 
would fare better were their diets improved. But a large proportion 
of the millions of families with moderately poor diets are unaware 
that food could make a difference, and that their strength, alertness, 
working efficiency, and joy in living could be enhanced through 
improved nutrition. 

To raise levels of nutrition in this country, it is necessary to have 
(1) a widespread appreciation of the importance of adequate diets 
(2) a working knowledge of what constitutes an adequate diet, and 

3} economic resources that would enable people to acquire adequate 
lets. 

Illustrating these points is the accompanying chart (Fig. 1) showing 
grade of diet as related to food expenditures and food choices. The 
amount spent for food per person per week is plotted on the horizontal 
axis; percentage of families on the vertical axis. 


GRADE OF DIET AS RELATED TO MONEY VALUE OF FOOD 


NONREUEF VILLAGE FAMILIES IN THE NORTH AND WEST, 1936-37 


35 


- r 
a 3 & 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 


3 





.) 4 2 3 4 5 6 ? 
MONEY VALUE OF FOOD PER EXPENDITURE UNIT PER WEEK (DOLLARS) 


Figurw 1.—Source; Stiebeling, Hazel K. ‘You Too Need Better Food, Land Policy Review, 
vol No. 6, June 1941. ureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
The upper curve shows how nonrelief white native-born families 

living in villages of the North and West were distributed by expen- 
diture for food. It is obvious that, of the nonrelief families, very 
few spent less than $2 a person a week for food, and few, more than 
$4. The great majority of families spent between $2 and $4 a week 
for the food of each person. 

The shadings in the area of the chart bounded by the frequency 
distribution curve and the horizontal axis indicates quality of diet— 
black areas indicate diets classed as poor; medium gray, the fair; 
and white, diets that were classed as good. The chart shows that 
among families affording $4 or more a week for the food of each 

425544°—42-_-7 
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family member, practically none had diets rated poor, but by no 
means did all of these families have diets that could be rated good. 
In the in-between section—that representing the families spending 
between $2 and $4 a person a week for food—all three shadings 
appear, i. e., some families selected diets that could be rated good; 
others had diets that were only fair; and still others, diets that ha 

to be classed as poor. That section of the chart representing families 
spending less than $2 a person a week for food is almost entirely 
blank, i. e., the diets of almost all of these families were rated poor. 

About $2 per man per week could buy a fully satisfactory diet at 
the time this study was made (and can at present prices). You will 
notice that some few families succeeded in getting good diets for this 
outlay—still others got fair diets. But you also will notice that 
half of the families with poor diets in this nonrelief group were 
among those spending enough for food—not merely to buy a fair 
diet, but enough—had they known how and wished to—to buy a 
diet that would really be excellent in nutritive value. 

Some families spend too little to obtain an adequate diet.—None 
of the village or city families in the North and West succeeded in 
obtaining good diets when they spent for food less than $2 per 
adult unit per week (in terms of 1936 prices). In the Southeast, 
however, a small proportion of the white families did get good diets 
for sums slightly under this amount. 

Naturally, this group includes a large proportion of families 
on relief, and of those in the low-income brackets generally—many 
Negro families, the foreign-born, the unskilled workers fall in this 
class. 

Large families spend less for the food of each person than small.— 
At a given income small families are relatively better off than large 
families and can afford to spend more for the food of each person. 
For example, among white families with incomes of $500 to $1,000 
in cities and villages, median food expenditures per adult food ex- 
penditure unit per week in families of different size were as follows: 


Median food expenditure 
per unit per week 


Husband. and wife. only ._.22522.- ee eee $2. 80 
Husband, wife, and lor 2 children tinder 16.22 = en 2.30 
Husband, wife, 1 person 16 or older, and 0 to 8 others________________ 2. 00 
Husband, wife, 1 child under 16, and’Z to°S others 170 


But at any given income level there is a wide range in food expendi- 
tures even among families of the same size and composition —This 
may be seen in table 4 which gives the food expenditures per adult 
unit per week below which were one-fourth, one-half, and three- 
fourths of the village and small-city families. 

This variation helps to explain the difference in the quality of diets 
among families similar as to income and family composition. 

Many families spend enough but do not obtain an adequate diet.— 
It is estimated that about three-fourths of the nonrelief families 
in villages and cities included in the Consumer Purchases Study 
spent more than $2 a person a week—about enough to obtain fully 
adequate diets if care is taken in food selection and preparation. 
With food expenditures above a certain minimum, families may 
have good, fair, or poor diets, according to the wisdom with which 
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TABLE 4.—Food expenditures of village and small-city families in relation to 
family composition and income: Hstimated food expenditures per adult unit 
per week below which were one-fourth, one-half, and three-fourths of white 
and Negro village and small-city families,’ 1936-37 


{Nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 
White families Negro families 


Food expenditures per adult unit? | Food expenditures per adult unit 2 
Family composition and per week below which were— per week below which were— 
income class (dollars) eee ES eee 


Three- Three- 
One-fourth | One-half One-fourth| One-half 
of families | of families | fUrths of | oF families | of families | fourths of 


families families 
Husband and wife and: 
No others: 
OR 409 kh FSI oes $1. 70 $2. 30 $2. 90 $1. 20 $1. 50 $1. 90 
GOD OOO crete ee heres 2. 30 2. 80 3. 40 1.90 2. 30 2. 70 
T,000+1,:4992.. 22. 2255s 2. 70 3. 40 4.00 2. 40 2.90 3. 30 
1, 500=1;,999. 2.225. 3. 10 3. 70 4. 50 2. 80 3. 40 3. 90 
2. 00022, O99re 25 Soe 3. 30 4. 00 AE OO ae eee eae | ick ee ee ee tye Oe 
3) OOOlOr OVER. 2-222 3. 50 4. 30 De 20 GES Soe eee ea eens ee PP irae oe 2 
1 or 2 children under 16: 
(24005 2 RS ne eee 1. 50 1.90 2. 50 1.00 1. 20 1. 50 
BOOSO00 swiss 6 to 1.90 2. 30 2. 80 1. 30 1.70 2. 00 
TOQ0=1,. 490) 5 2 es 2. 30 2. 70 3. 20 1. 80 2. 00 2. 40 
1500-1, 999.2. =---2.. 2. 60 3. 00 3. 60 2.10 2. 40 2. 70 
2 000=2,,9909 ese. Ss 2. 90 3. 30 AP (0) ae gees ak fae | cee | Ee SG a 
3, 000 OF OVeR_-._.___.- 3. 20 3. 60 ASO Eanes ee | ee a eer re Seas 
1 person 16 or older and 0 
to 3 others: 
(= 409 seer ee ee 1. 20 1. 50 2. 00 80 1.00 1. 20 
0002999). 23. 2 s5ccsesnc 1. 60 2. 00 2. 40 1.10 1, 40 1. 70 
00051499. 2.25 occ 2.00 2. 40 2. 80 1.30 1.70 2.10 
1, 500-1, 999__--.-_.___- 2. 20 2.70 3. 10 1. 60 2.10 2. 40 
2; 000-2, 999. 2-5 2. 50 3. 00 Eo Sa eer net ere Ps tant See | Pe ee 
3, 000 or over_________- 2. 60 3. 20 rs Yaloy Osi keseaete ks, haan ee A lee EER oe cack See ae eae 
1 child under 16, and 2 to 
to 5 others: 
at AOU ocak Cored eal EA RS 1.00 1. 30 1. 60 60 . 80 1.00 
500-999.__..___.....___- 1. 40 1. 70 2. 00 90 1. 20 1. 40 
1 O00=1 4992 1.80 2.10 2. 40 1. 20 1. 60 1. 80 
OOS G00 ee 2. 00 2. 40 2.70 1. 50 1.90 2. 20 
2, 000-2, 999__.._...___- 2. 30 2.70 Poel O10 fee ia ce an lege eae eee | en a 
2. 50 2. 90 Be POOL Kad ly ae OE SOP Aaa ek aA ae nee ede 


1 Source of data: Food-estimate schedules, Consumer Purchases Study. <a 
? Food-expenditure unit. For scale of relative expenditures for food among persons differing in age, sex, 
and activity, see page 372, United States Department of Agriculture Misc. Pub. 405. 


their food dollar is invested (table 5). Of course, the less there is to 
spend, the greater is the need for skill in meal planning, in food buying, 
and in meal preparation. 

As incomes go up, food expenditures go up, although at a slower 
rate than do expenditures for other goods and services. With more 
money for food, more of the relatively expensive dairy products, 
meats, vegetables, and fruits are bought—foods that tend to pro- 
vide nutrients most frequently lacking in low-cost diets. 

Poor diets are more likely to be found in villages and cities than 
on farms.—Among the nonrelief families included in the Consumer 
Purchases Study, 385 percent of those in cities and villages had poor 
diets as compared with 25 percent on farms. 

The superiority of many farm diets may be ascribed to the large 
share (an average of about two-thirds) of their food supply which 
is farm furnished. These home-produced foods include chiefly milk, 
eggs, and vegetables, nutritionally important foods that tend to be 
used in relatively small quantities by low-income groups in villages 
and cities. 
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Tasty 5—Grade of diet in relation to family composition and income; per- 
centage of households having diets of specified grades, village and city families 
in 2 regions,’ 1936-37 


[Households of white nonrelief families that include a husband and wife, both native-born] 





North and West ? Southeast 
Family composition and income Proportion of households Proportion of households 
class (dollars) House-| With diets graded *— | poyse.| With diets graded *— 
holds holds |— 





Good Fair Poor 











ee cn ee | ee ee 





Husband and wife and: 


No others: Number| Percent | Percent | Percent |Number| Percent | Percent | Percent 
500-090 M ae a eee eee 89 19 33 15 13 60 27 
15000-14990" 22-2 eee coe e 106 34 43 23 21 52 24 24 
T 800-1900. 22: = cosecc5 eee 62 35 49 16 15 40 33 27 
230002000! = Seo nen dees 67 37 50 13 14 21 58 21 

1 or 2 children under 16: 

500-990 fen ee ee eens 125 23 38 39 on 19 32 49 
100021409 0 ic codes cess] 219 23 50 We 35 37 43 20 
500 =16099n esc essona etc ee 225 oi 58 15 41 32 32 36 
2500022; 9995 Sat o- tooo ase 173 31 56 13 26 53 35 12 
1 person 16 or older and 1 or no 
others: 
6002000 Wace cei steno ee 56 16 46 38 9 0 44 56 
VQOQ0=1,490) 2.2 -s2sc-2s.cec 2 104 17 51 32 27 30 26 44 
1 500=16900....-. 5 eee ee 93 16 59 25 15 40 47 13 
2000-25009... 2 - he ad e 112 24 57 19 23 26 57 17 
1 child under 16 and 2 to 5 others: 
BOE O00 hee a ee eee 45 7 46 47 22 5 27 68 
V000715499!.éscscccesce ac: 111 5 45 50 20 25 35 40 
I 500s 990 3 ee te 96 9 52 39 28 25 57 18 
2'000= 21990) 22 fcc tees cee 133 12 59 29 36 31 38 231 


1 Source of data: Food records, Consumer Purchases Study. 

2 New England, Middle Atlantic and North Central, Plains and Mountain, and Pacific regions. 

3 Frcellent diets meet in all respects the specifications of the liberal standard described below. Good diets 
exceed the minimum standard by at least a 50-percent margin but by less than 100 percent in the case of 
vitamins. Fair diets meet the minimum standard in all respects but exceed it by less than a 50-percent 
margin. Poor diets fail to meet the minimum standard in | or more respects. 

Because there were relatively few excellent diets those graded excellent and good have been classed to- 
gether in this table. 





Quantities per man per day of— 


ee 








Pro- Cal- | Phos- Ton Vita- | Thia- os Ribo- 
tein cium | phorus min A| min acid flavin 

















ce er a ne cet | ee | ee ee | | —-. 


Gm. Gm. Gm. Mg. IGLOE Mg. Mg. Mg. 
Minimum standard_-._-------- 50 0. 45 0. 88 1 3, 000 1.0 30 0.9 
Liberal standard__--.--..---.. 75 . 68 1532 15 | 6,000 2.0 60 1.8 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, May 14, 1941. 


The question is frequently asked: “What income will support the 
level of food expenditures needed for an adequate diet ?” 

There is no simple answer to this question as can readily be seen 
from the foregoing discussion. For village and city, table 6 gives 
some idea of the kind of diet purchasable for the amounts of 
money generally allotted to food by families differing in size and 
income. This table indicates, for example, that at 1938 price levels, 
families of two persons with incomes of $500 to $1,000 could pur- 
chase either the low-cost or the moderate-cost good diets described 
in “Planning for Good Nutrition.” Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939. 
However, families of five to eight persons probably would require 
incomes of $1,500 to $2,000 to enable them to purchase the same 
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kind of diet. Among farm families, fully as much depends on 
success in home production as well as purchases of family food 
needs as upon cash incomes. 

We in this section are then faced with the task of considering the 
problems of, and drafting recommendations for action that will 
concern: (1) Families with inadequate resources. What economic 
arrangements and social programs could be devised to benefit these ? 
What population groups are included in this category? (2) Fami- 
les making unwise use of their resources. Is education the sole 
social measure needed? Or are there others? 


TABLE 6.—Diets purchasable (1938 prices) for sums generally allotted to food 
by families differing in size and income 


Diets ! purchasable by a family of— 
Family-income 
class (dollars) 





2 persons 2 3 or 4 persons 3 3 to 5 persons 4 5 to 8 persons § 

§00-999___._.._. Low cost or moder- | Economical fair diet | Economical fair diet | Poor or economical 

ate cost good diet. o low-cost good - low-cost good fair diet. 

iet. iet. 

1,000-1,499__..__ Moderate-cost orex- | Low-cost or moder- |_---- GOS Se eres Economical fair or 

pensive good diet. ate-cost good diet. low-cost good diet. 
1,500—-1,999____.. oh SER 6 Po yes ye A TER ig a 6 (a Nee ak A Low-cost or moder- Do. 

ate-cost good diet. 
2:000=2,9990----.2 |... Cc laine he deceny ye, nema Moderate-cost or ex- |_-__- OL ence ses Low-cost or moder- 
pensive good diet. ate-cost good diet. 

8,000-4,999___.._]_.-_- (0 eee a eee aa eee GO2c8e eee eee Moderate-cost or ex- Do. 


pensive good diet. 


: rol Ssecrinion of diets, see “Planning for Good Nutrition” (Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939) pp. 321-340. 
adults. 


32 adults and 1 or 2 children under 16 years of age. 
42 adults, 1 person 16 years of age or ever, and ( to 3 other persons. 
§2 adults, 1 child under 16 years of age, and 2 to 5 other persons. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, May 12, 1941. 
STATEMENT By Dr. Farry M. Wiuiutams 2 


I know that you must have been thinking as you listened to Miss 
Stiebeling’s figures on the nutritional content of customary diets in 
1936 that incomes have improved considerably since that time and 
that diets must have improved along with them. It is, of course, 
true that there has been a marked improvement in the Nation’s 
income since the low point in 1932. The total national income (in- 
come paid out) in 1932 was 39 percent below the 1929 level. 

Since that time marked changes have occurred in the operation 
of our economy. There was a gradual recovery in both employ- 
ment and income from 1932 to 1937 when levels comparable to those 
prevailing in 1930 were attained, followed by a sharp drop in 1938, 
and a gradual improvement in the spring and summer of 1939. 
Since the fall of 1939, increases in employment and income have 
been sharply accelerated, and we now find ourselves at levels equal 
to, and in some industries surpassing those prevailing in 1929. From 
August 1939 to March of this year employment has increased by 
about 214 million. In March of this year the total number of wage 
and salary workers in nonagricultural employment was somewhat 
above 31 million as compared with an employment of less than 28 
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million in March 1939 and an average of less than 31 million for 
the year 1929. Employment in manufacturing, in March, was some- 
what above 11 million, the highest ever recorded. 

These new levels of employment have not, however, eliminated 
unemployment. Estimates of the number of persons seeking work 
in the month of March 1941 averaged from 714 to 9 million. There 
has been a very great increase in the labor force in the interval 
since 1929, a greater increase than would be regarded as normal 
for a population the size of that of the United States, because of 
the particular age composition of our population. At the present 
time, there are more young people coming from schools and colleges 
who want to go into offices and factories and jobs of other types than 
ever before. There is no current official estimate of unemployment. 
The latest official figure is that of the Census for April 1940, 
8,450,000. Employment in business and industry has increased since 
that time by more than 2 million, but our labor force has also in- 
creased in the interval. The number of young men taken into the 
defense training camps has been somewhat greater than the normal 
increase in the labor force, but meanwhile employment in the WPA 
has been decreasing. The number employed on WPA _ projects 
for the fiscal year 1940-41 averaged 1,700,000; in May 1941 there 
were 1,500,000 and by June it will be down to 1,350,000, and the esti- 
mate for the coming year places it at a considerably lower figure. 

The total national income in the period to which Miss Stiebeling’s 
figures on nutritional content of diets apply was about 64 billion 
dollars, a decline of about 16 billions from the 1929 figure. Not all 
the decline in the dollar income figure can be estimated to be a de- 
crease in the production of goods, as prices fell off rapidly during 
the period ak the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost of living index 
in 19386 was 18 percent below its 1929 level. By 1940 income had 
increased to almost 70 billion dollars, and there had occurred at the 
same time an increase in the living costs of large city families of 
only about 2 percent since 1936. The last 6 months of 1940 wit- 
nessed a sharp rise in income which is still continuing. In terms of 
the national well-being, it is much more accurate to think in terms 
of per capita rather than in terms of aggregate income, remembering 
that our population is still increasing and to take account of changes 
in the purchasing power of money. It is impossible to define exactly 
the changes which have occurred in the purchasing power of the 
dollar of the average family in the United States. There are large 
segments of the population for which we do not have cost-of-living 
indices, but the material at hand for large city and for farm families 
indicates that the per capita real income receipts in March of this 
year may have been above the 1929 level. 

When we ask ourselves what effect this increase in income will have 
cn the diets of American families, we must first examine changes in 
food prices as compared with changes in other prices. Food prices 
dropped more than other prices in the period from 1929 to 1982 and 
they have risen more than other prices in the period since that time. 
In view of the complexities and uncertainties of the entire world sit- 
uation, it is impossible to prophesy price movements very far into 
the future. The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently estimated that 
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living costs would probably increase by as much as 8 percent between 
March of this year and the early autumn. Our study of recent in- 
creases in wholesale prices of clothing and house furnishings intended 
for fall delivery, and probable increases in food prices and in rents 
leads us to believe that increases in food prices in this period will, 
on the average, be larger than increases in average prices of goods 
and services of other types. 

The analysis which I have been able to make of distribution of 
families according to income leads me to believe that the income 
increases which have occurred since 1936 and those which are likely 
to occur this year will not be great enough to wipe out the problem 
of malnutrition in the United States. In spite of the increases which 
are occurring in production and in income, there will be, for various 
reasons, large numbers of unemployed in the next year and large 
numbers of low-income families among the employed. 

As regards the employed families whose incomes have been increas- 
ing, when we talk about how much families spend for food and how 
much we can expect food expenditures to increase with increases in 
income, we cannot proceed until we have in mind all the other things 
that city people must spend money for. It not infrequently happens 
that family spending is planned on the basis of food budgets which 
provide all the nutrients necessary for an adequate diet along with 
much less adequate provisions for other aspects of family living. 
However, pressures upon the money incomes of families living in 
American cities at the present time are tremendous. Certain ex- 
penditures for clothing, housing, commercial recreation, and personal 
services have become essential if a family is to be well-adjusted in its 
community, however much we might wish the situation were different. 
According to a study of employed wage earners and clerical workers 
in 1984-86, more than 40 percent of total family expenditures went to 
food at the lower economic levels; less than 30 percent at higher 
levels; about 26 percent for housing at both the lower and higher 
levels; the proportion spent for clothing was larger at the higher 
economic levels; that for medical care slightly larger; the proportion 
for automobile was considerably larger at the higher economic levels; 
that for household operation was also larger, but that for personal 
care was about 2 percent at all levels. There are obviously many 
things of this sort we must consider when we talk about the economics 
of food consumption. 

Dr. Stiebeling’s chart on differences in the purchases of different 
kinds of food at given income levels provides as good an estimate as 
we have of the effect on food purchases of higher incomes since we 
do not have data which show what families do with their money 
when their incomes are increased. We know something about what 
they would do from things that happened in the retail markets. 
Family expenditures for all goods and services at successive income 
levels give a clue as to what expenditures will be when incomes rise. 

Chart—Fig. 2 shows the difference between expenditures of urban 
families with incomes of $600-$900 and $2,700-$3,000. The bars are 
arranged in the order of the magnitude of the proportional differ- 
ences. The greatest difference between the 2 income groups was in 
eifts and contributions which were almost 9 times as great at the 
higher income level as at the lower level. Expenditures for vocation 
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Fieukge 2.—Source: “Expenditure Habits of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1939, Vol. 49, No. 6. 
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and education were 7 and 9 times as great at high as low. Trans- 
portation was 6 times as great with much larger expenditures for 
automobiles, 514 or 6 times as much for automobile purchase and 
operation by families at the higher than at the lower levels, but the 
food expenditures were only about 214 times as great at the higher 
income level. One reason for this is that the families at higher 
income levels were smaller families. Another reason is the pressure 
on the incomes of urban families for other goods and services that 
make living more attractive and which compete with increases in 
food expenditures. 

In my opinion all these figures reinforce other data which indicate 
that we should develop a program which will decrease the cost of 
bringing food from producer to consumer, which will educate con. 
sumers as to food values and the importance of adequate diets, and 
which will actually subsidize the consumption of protective foods by 
certain groups within the population. 


PRocESSING AND DISTRIBUTION Costs 
D. E. Montgomery? 


Gains toward better nutrition largely must be made among low- 
income families. If the processing and distributing trades are to 
contribute to that result, 1t is clear that their contribution must he 
in the direction of promoting greater economy for the low-income 
food buyer. Needy consumers must be able to get more nutritive 
value for their money, which means that a larger part of their food 
money must be spent for actual food and the nutritive quality that 
goes with it. A smaller part must be spent for the supplementary 
services and quality distinctions that lack nutritive value. Educators 
will be able to give attention to the whole range of family needs 
and may urge in some cases that a larger share of the family income 
be spent for food; it is doubtful that food processors and distributors 
can safely exert similar pressure without knowledge of the non-food 
needs of their customers. Therefore, we are here concerned with 
what processors and distributors can do to help limited funds go 
further in buying more and better nutritive value in the form of 
foods. 

Without considering whether retail costs of food have been, or are 
likely to be, affected more by changes in farm prices than by changes 
in the processing and distribution margin, it may be noted that this 
margin in 1940 accounted for 60 percent of the consumer’s retail food 
cost. On prepared cereals and canned goods it took 70 to 80 cents 
of the consumer’s food dollar. On meats and eggs it ordinarily takes 
less than 50 cents. Obviously the margin is, on the whole, an im- 
portant part of the consumer’s final food cost. 

In recent years there have been processing and distribution develop- 
ments that tend toward greater economy for the food buyer, and there 
have been developments in the contrary direction. Larger retail 
stores; self-service; better physical handling of fruits and vegetables 
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over long distances; better methods of processing and packaging; 
increased use of grade labeling; and new methods of pricing and 
selling milk, all appear to be moves toward greater economy. In the 
other direction, there has been a trend toward costly packaging of 
staple foods; increased emphasis on fancy quality; promotion of 
expensive forms of processing; multiplication of high-priced special- 
ties in cereals, dairy products, and meats; expansion of price-fixing 
activities through legislation and privately; and employment of dis- 
criminatory legislation against various forms of retailing. 

Under each of the subheads outlined in the prepared agenda, 
I suggest some of the possibilities of greater economy indicated by 
experience to date. 

(1) Fluid-milk prices can be lowered by wider use of economies 
already put to use in some markets. Store sales cost less than home 
delivery, but in only 137 of 250 cities surveyed by our office last fall 
could consumers buy milk more cheaply at stores than at the doorstep. 
Half-gallon and gallon containers are saving consumers an average 
of 2 cents a quart at stores, 3 cents a quart delivered, where they are 
being used; but nearly 200 of the 250 cities are not using them. 
Stores and chains specializing in the handling of large quantities of 
milk and dairy products appear to effect real savings in the relatively 
few cities where they have been developed for that purpose. It seems 
likely that sales direct to consumers at pasteurizing plants might 
effect substantial saving in many localities. Only 23 of the 250 cities 
reported such sales. 

Better terminal-market facilities for the wholesale handling of 
fruits and vegetables might cut food costs in many cities. Too often 
the facilities now used are relics of a past day, unsuited to present 
needs, unfit for handling of human food, overcrowded, insanitary, 
and inefficient. 

For low-cost retailing of fruits and vegetables more public atten- 
tion might be given to the possibilities of farmers’ markets, push-cart 
markets, municipal markets. For the better handling of perishable 
products in large cities, it is possible that surplus marketing facilities 
commercially or municipally operated might dispose of excess supplies 
at special prices. 

The bulk shipment of some fruits and vegetables deserves atten- 
tion as a means of reducing handling costs at both ends. Oranges 
for juice consumption, for example, can be carried and marketed at 
less cost than oranges for table use. 

(2) Dry skim milk is given in your outline as an example of a 
food providing high nutrition at low cost. It has not been widely 
distributed as a staple article of food. The sale of fluid skim milk 
was reported to us in only 36 of the 250 cities in our milk-price survey, 
but where sold it was priced (usually in gallon lots) at an average 
of 434 cents a quart, some 7 cents less than the store price of whole 
milk in the same cities. 

Generally speaking, the market for lower grade foods does not 
seem to be receiving the attention it deserves, both for better nutrition 
and for larger farm income. Grade labeling of such foods would 
serve as a guarantee of suitably low prices, and develop a steady 
reliable source of supply for great numbers of economy buyers. 
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Chain stores are experimenting with grade-labeled canned goods, but 
with one noteworthy exception are widely omitting the label on the 
in C quality. Consumer cooperatives are handling all grades. 

know of no important use that is being made of Government grades 
on meats below the good grade, although well over half of all beef, 
for example, falls below that grade. 

Egg customers are more eagerly solicited for the premium grades 
at premium prices, although it has been found that grade B will 
ree outsell grade A when both are described. Many large re- 
tailers do not sell eggs by grade at all. 

Ability to identify lower grades is especially important to con- 
sumers when, as now, food prices go up, because the increase usually 
is much less on the lower grades. From August 3 to December 7, 
1940, top grades of live steers went up $3.70 per hundredweight, while 
medium and common grades went up only 90 cents per hundred- 
weight. Between April and November 1940, best white eggs in 
New York went up 18 cents a dozen, lower grades 6 cents. ‘There 
was a saving on the lower grade of 11 cents a dozen in April and of 
25 cents in November. 

Widespread use of grade labels on many kinds of foods would 
enable low-income consumers to concentrate their purchases on brands 
that are found to stand for economy as well as reliability. ‘Today 
they must be guided largely by guess or by reputation. Both are 
likely to be expensive. 

Such food grades as are now available need to be examined with 
respect to their value as guides to better nutrition. Some of them 
emphasize superficial characteristics which acquire market value in 
part because essential values are not known. 

The possibility of processing and salvage operations to assure 
consumption of the lower grade fruits and vegetables now frequently 
withheld from market both by private action and by State and Fed- 
eral regulation, needs attention. 

(3) Discriminatory laws and regulations erect trade barriers across 
the lines of distribution for many foods. Trucking restrictions, li- 
cense fees and taxes directed against special types of retailers, from 
push-cart peddlers to giant markets and interstate chains, may and 
often do have the purpose of restricting the flow of foodstuffs into 
consumer hands. 

Milk and cream sanitary regulations in many areas favor the 
iocally produced product on the ground of greater protection of 
health. Restrictions in many areas probably go beyond what is 
necessary to protect health. Such restrictions add to the cost of 
milk, hold up its price, and contribute to the inability of many fam- 
ilies to buy the milk they need. There is no national system of stand- 
ards and inspection by which all communities might assure themselves 
of perfectly wholesome milk and cream and yet be able to buy it on 
the most economical basis. 

Margarine is legislatively the most put upon of all food products. 
The Federal Government levies special license fees on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers on this product. Sixteen States add fees 
of their own. The Federal Government and 9 States levy excise 
taxes on all margarine; 15 others tax some kinds of margarine. In at 
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least 5 States the burden is such that sale of the product is to all 
intents and purposes prohibited. 

(4) The excise tax levied by the Federal Government on uncolored 
margarine is 14 cent per pound; on colored margarine, 10 cents per 

ound. The excise tax on all uncolored margarine is 5 cents a pound 
in three States, 10 cents a pound in four, and 15 cents a pound in 
two. In States taxing ou certain kinds of margarine the taxes 
are 10, 12, and 15 cents a pound. 

Sales taxes of from 1 to 8 percent, mostly 2 percent, are levied 
on all foods sold at retail in 18 States; on all but 5 foods in 1 State; 
and on all but 10 foods in another. 

(5) In 83 States unfair sales laws have been enacted prohibiting 
sale of foods by distributors at less than cost. In many of them 
distributors must add a specified percentage to actual invoice cost. 
Experiments in economy methods of distribution are not encouraged 
by this type of legislation. In Colorado and Connecticut Federal 
grand juries have recently voted indictments of groups of retailers for 
using such laws to fix prices privately agreed upon. 

Milk is widely price-fixed by law. The Federal Government fixes 
prices paid to producers in 20 markets. Twenty States fix producer 
prices; 18 of them also fix the price at which milk distributors sell 
to consumers. Fluid milk prices are too high for many low-income 
consumers. Nutrition of the population suffers if prices are fixed 
higher than necessary to maintain adequate supplies of good milk. 
Fixed producer prices are not always confined to that purpose. It 
is doubtful that fixed distributor prices ever contribute to that end 
or are likely to promote better nutrition. In several States, con- 
sumers are complaining that margins are too high, when distributors’ 
prices are fixed by the State. 

The full force and effect of private monopoly in food processing 
and distribution is now under examination. The Department of 
Justice is rapidly obtaining indictments in these fields as a result of 
its food investigations. Final effect of these actions upon the cost 
of food to consumers will depend upon success of the cases in court 
and upon the extent of action permitted by the funds available to the 
Antitrust Division. The whole subject is, of course, vitally impor- 
tant to a national program for better nutrition. 

To summarize: if processing and distribution are to contribute to 
better nutrition among families that most need it, that contribution 
is most likely to be made through: 

1. Greater attention to finding and using economy measures suited 
to the needs of the low-income buyer: 

2. Wider distribution and better marketing of low-cost types and 
grades of foods; 

3. Elimination of discriminatory and restrictive measures imposed 
by law and by private combinations and monopoly; 

4. In addition, the possibility on the one hand of Government 
assistance and on the other of consumers cooperation in promoting 
new economies also deserve your consideration. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


|. Improved Incomes for Low-Income Families. 


In order to obtain higher incomes for city and village groups, there 
must be higher wage rates and increased employment in many sectors 
of our economy. In spite of the great increases in employment since 
1939, several million persons are still seeking work and many millions 
more are receiving incomes insufficient to supply nutritionally adequate 
diets as well as other necessaries of life. A large and continuing 
expansion of industrial production is needed to provide employment. 

In view of the extent of unemployment at the present time and the 
low level of relief allowances, we oppose reduction in Federal non- 
defense expenditures for employment and relief in the coming fiscal 
year. Relief allowances to cover not only an adequate food supply but 
also other items necessary for family living should be provided in all 
communities for those dependent wholly or in part on society for 
support. 

Long-range planning for public and private employment is needed 
to complement and offset fluctuations in economic and defense activity. 
The conclusion of the present emergency and the consequent decline in 
production of war materials will require extensive readjustments before 
normal production is resumed. Plans for public and private employ- 
ment, that can be put into effect as the occasion requires, are therefore 
particularly important in order that health may be maintained as the 
emergency effort is completed. 

Real income is threatened by price advances due to increased demand 
for and scarcity of consumer goods. As long as there are unemployed 
workers and surpluses, increased production of consumer goods should 
be encouraged—with Government subsidies if necessary to the extent 
that this does not hazard the Nation’s defense effort. 

Labor organization affords a democratic method of improving the 
level of living of wage earners. Free collective bargaining must be 
maintained and extended among all workers, including those at the 
lowest income levels. 

The coverage of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
extended to those groups presently excluded. Workers in intra-State 
employment should be protected by State legislation which would be 
correlated with the Federal Act and would provide similar standards. 

Equality of opportunity, which is the essence of our democracy, 
requires elimination of barriers against the employment of Negroes 
and other minority groups whose nutritional problems now are acute 
because of very low incomes. Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments should be in the forefront of such progress. 

Inequitable taxation bears with disproportionate emphasis on low- 
income families and further lowers their ability to purchase protective 
foods and other necessaries of life. As a defense against malnutrition 
the tax burden on the lower income groups should be decreased. No 
taxes should be levied on incomes insufficient to provide an adequate 
family diet. Sales and other excise taxes on food and other necessaries 
of living of low-income groups should be eliminated. 

Programs for increasing farm incomes should emphasize raisin 
the incomes of the families at the lower economic levels. Increase 
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opportunities should also be provided for supplementary earnings by 
farm workers with proper safeguards for labor standards. 

Although farm families tend to have better diets than other occupa- 
tional groups, there is, nevertheless, considerable malnutrition among 
persons living on farms. ‘The programs for increasing production of 
foods needed for home use of the Extension Service, “Farm Security 
Administration, and other groups should be maintained and extended. 

The coverage of the Social Security Act should be extended to include 
domestic and agricultural workers, especially those employed on com- 
mercialized and factory-type farms. There should be provision for 
benefits to workers temporarily or permanently disabled on account of 
sickness or accident. 


Il. Increased Supply of Protective Foods and Reduced Costs of Processing 
and Distribution. 


We believe it is essential to increase the supply of foods and nutrients, 
and to accomplish this we recommend: 


A. That the Government and industry, including agriculture, 
should give increased attention to trends in consumer de- 
mand and to the supply of foods needed to insure an adequate 
diet for all families. Government programs should con- 
tinue to minimize disorganization in agriculture, and at the 
same time, seek to eliminate idle resources. From time to 
time the Federal Government may find it necessary to put 
a floor under the wholesale price of some foods in order to 
get necessary expansion. It is recognized that the program 
of desired expansion may necessitate the Government’s sub- 
sidizing either consumption or production or both. 

B. That surpluses on hand, including so-called unmarketable 
grades or sizes of fruits and vegetables, should be saved 
for consumption by suitable processing or distribution in 
fresh form, by means of Government subsidies if necessary. 

C. That the Government should take the initiative in encouraging 
industry to bring on the market low-cost, highly nutritious 
foods in forms acceptable to consumers, such as soybean, 
peanut, and milk products. No milk nutrients should be 
wasted. Skim-milk products, dry and fluid, are vitally 
needed and should be put on the market at low price. 

D. We recommend that dietary essentials be secured from properly 
planned meals of natural food materials. Fortification of 
foods with minerals and vitamins should be undertaken only 
to the extent that scientific research indicates that such 
practice is in the public interest and provides an economical 
method of improving nutrition. 

E. We favor the following methods of increasing efficiency in 
market selection : 


1. The extension of grade labeling of foods and the re- 
vision of Federal grades of fresh fruits and vegetables 
to reflect differentials in nutritive value. 

2. The simplification of size and shape of container in 
order to reduce consumer difficulty in comparing 
prices per unit. 

& 
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8. The provision of more information in advertising to 
facilitate the identification and comparison of the 
quality of food and size of container. 

4, The provision of information on food labels in simple 
standard terms as needed to identify and compare 
quality and quantity of contents even beyond that 
required by present Federal law. 

5. The provision by retailers in stores of more informa- 
tion on the relative economy of foods. 

6. Increased attention to food and drug advertising by 
the Federal Trade Commission to check all forms 
of misrepresentation, which may take money needed 
for food under false pretenses. 

7. Development and increased use of consumer standards 
and grade in retail sale of clothing and other con- 
sumer goods in order that consumer’s real income 
may be increased. To further the end we recom- 
mend a Government Bureau of Consumer Standards 
to set up minimum standards for consumer goods. 

8. Action by local organizations to check misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of food including weights and measures. 


F. In order that the interests of low-income consumers can be 
better served, we urge the food industries to avoid every 
unnecessary expense and to seek and develop more efficient 
and cheaper methods in the processing and distributing of 
foods. 


1. Every effort should be made to reduce the spread 
between the farm and retail prices of fluid milk. 

2. Fruit and vegetable marketing facilities should be 
adapted to modern methods of mass distribution. 
Special types of markets for perishable foods should 
be developed to meet the needs of economy buyers. 
Surplus perishables that might otherwise be wasted 
should be moved rapidly through direct outlets at 
prices to make them accessible to low-income 
consumers. 

8. Special-interest groups, through private combinations 
and pressure on public authority, have erected inter- 
state or regional trade barriers which reduce the 
opportunity for efficient distribution of foods into 
consumers’ hands, such as discriminatory adminis- 
tration of milk ordinances. We recommend elimin- 
ation of such restraints. 

4. We oppose the following State or Federal legisiation : 
(a) Laws which discriminate against wholesome 
nutritive foods, such as taxes on colored and uncol- 
ored margarine; (b) laws or regulations which 
favor food products according to the locality in 
which they are produced, such as laws which permit 
eggs to be labeled as fresh only if they are produced 
within a certain area; (c) special taxes to place 
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special kinds of retailers at a disadvantage with 
others; (d) excise, sales, and processing taxes on 
foods; (e) price maintenance and unfair sales laws 
which permit and encourage private price-fixing 
without public control; (f) State marketing or pro- 
rate acts which tend to increase monopoly control 
and raise prices of foods to consumers. 

5. We believe that regulations to fix retail prices of milk 
perform no service to milk producers since they 
discourage economy in the handling and sale of this 
essential food and protect inefficiency and restrict 
consumption. We recommend repeal of these laws. 

6. We recommend that adequate funds and authority be 
assured to the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice to permit it to continue investigations and 
prosecutions of monopoly in the processing and 
distribution of foods. We also recommend that 
the appropriations of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration be increased to enable better consumer 
protection by closer watching of quality and eco- 
nomic practices. 

7. We strongly support consumer cooperatives as a 
means of helping low-income families and _pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives as a method of decreasing 
marketing costs. 


Ill. Provision of Essential Foods Wholly or in Part at Public Expense. 


To insure the consumption of essential foods by children and by 
those families with most limited power to purchase or produce for 
themselves, we recommend the provision of certain foods wholly or in 
part at community expense: 


A. Provision of free school lunches in low-income areas. Wher- 
ever free school lunches are provided they should be avail- 
able to all children; the foods provided should be selected on 
the basis of the nutritive needs of the children and the educa- 
tional opportunity thereby offered for the formation of 
sound food habits be fully utilized. 

B. Extension of the Food Stamp Plan in all communities to all 
relief families and to other families whose incomes are in- 
sufficient to furnish adequate diets. The foods included 
should be chosen on the basis of the nutritive needs of the 
consumers. To the end that this be accomplished we urge 
that no less than 235 million dollars be appropriated to the 
Surplus Marketing Administration for the fiscal year 1942, 
and in the future such appropriations as may be necessary. 

C. Federal-local programs to provide penny milk for school chil- 
dren and “nickel” milk to needy families should be extended 
to more people and more markets wherever reduced producer 
prices and competitive bids from handlers are obtainable. 
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IV. Education as a Method for Improvement of Diets at All Income Levels. 


Federal and State governmental agencies and other institutions re- 
sponsible for educational policies should undertake the improvement 
of diets at all income levels through education in good food habits and 
in the principles of wise food selection and preparation, and through 
promotion among rural people of home food-production programs 
suited to the area and type of farming. To make this policy effective 
in the long run, certain aspects of the program need emphasis: 


A. Equalization of educational opportunity through Federal aid 
to the States; otherwise areas most in need and least able to 
pay will be relatively neglected. 

B. Suitable teaching of good food habits should be given in the 
schools at all levels and to both sexes. The teaching should 
be adapted to the needs of various population groups and to 
the economic situation of the family. The educational pos- 
sibilitites of the school lunch should be utilized. 

C. For adult groups especially, the teaching should be coupled 
with timely market information and with information on 
measures designed to protect the consumer of foods. To 
facilitate the provision of such information there should be 
at least one Government agency devoted solely to the interest 
of consumers and divorced from regulatory powers with 
respect to food supplies and prices. 

D. The education of nutritionists and others concerned with the 
improvement of food habits should include such work in 
economics and the other social sciences as to enable them to 
understand the economic factors in the problem of malnu- 
trition. 

E. Education for home food production among rural people must 
deal with the following aspects of the program: 


1. Improvement of soils in certain areas where diversified 
production is now unsuccessful. 

2. Seeds and cultivation practices adapted to local con- 
ditions. 

3. Landlord-tenant relationships that encourage home 
food production among tenants. 

4. Planning for suitable home food production not as a 
sideline but as an important farm enterprise. 

5. Provision of more adequate community facilities for 
processing and conserving foods, such as community- 
owned and cooperatively owned cold storage and 
freezer lockers, canning centers, drying ovens, curing 
houses, etc. 


V. Research Programs. 


Action programs should include provision for research in order 
to provide the needed basic information. For example, education in 
food choice should be based upon knowledge of food preferences 
and prejudices; family food production should be promoted with 
knowledge of possible advantages to families; spot surveys should 
be made from time to time to supplement the basic data on food 
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consumption and dietary levels provided by the Consumer Purchases 
Study. 

To this end we recommend that an increase be made in Government 
appropriations for economic research bearing on nutrition in the 
Federal bureaus and in the experiment stations of land-grant col- 
leges; and that private research foundations give increased attention 
to research bearing on economic and psychological factors affecting 
food consumption. Such investigations should be directed to the 
improvement of nutrition status. 

Members of Drafting Committee: 

Chairman of Steering Committee: Hazel Kyrk, Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

Faith M. Williams, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, Bureau of Home Economics. 

Lucy H. Gillett, Community Service Society, New York, N. Y. 

Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

Dr. Morris Raskin, Medical Advisor, Automobile Union. 

Norma E. Boyd, Chairman, Nonpartisan Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Helen Hall, Henry Street Settlement, New York, N. Y. 

Mary Taylor, Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Lazare Teper, International Lady Garment Workers, New 
York, N.Y, 

Margaret G. Reid, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Mrs. Fay Stephenson, National President, U. A. W. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Ada M. Moser, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Sue E. Sadow, Department of Welfare, New York, N. Y. 

Adelaide Spohn, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Ellen LeNoir, Baton Rouge, La. 

Leone Nutting, Extension Worker, Maine. 


SECTION Illa 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL ASPECTS OF NUTRITION 


Presiding, JAMES S. McLESTER, M. D., Professor of Medicine 
University of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 
Chairman 


AGENDA 


I, Presentation of evidence of extent of medical aspects of the 
nutrition problem in the United States. 

A. In a joint session with subsection on relation to maternal and 

child health statements will be submitted by: 
. Dr. H. D. Kruse of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
. Dr. D. F. Milam of Duke University. 
. Dr. J. H. Ebbs of Toronto (maternal problem). 
. Dr. Horton Casparis of Vanderbilt University Medica] 

School (field study). 

5. Colonel John W. Meehan, Chief, Statistical Division, Sur- 
geon General’s Office, U. S. Army. 

II. Subjects to be discussed by the section and on which suitable 
recommendations are to be submitted. 

A. Is there need for unity of effort in cooperation between medical 
and public health groups with other agencies interested in 
nutrition ? 

B. Is there need for more training in nutrition. in schools of 
medicine and public health with special attention to the eco- 
nomic aspects of adequate nutrition? (Detailed recommen- 
dations to be submitted by a subcommittee on this phase of 
nutrition education. ) 

C. What remedies can be proposed for preventing widespread 

nutritional disabilities ? 

1. Need for wider distribution of inexpensive foods of high 
nutritive value, such as skim-milk solids, peanut, soy, 
and cotton seed flour, dried eggs, etc.? 

2. Encouragement of home production of protective foods? 

8. Improvement of nutritive quality of staple foods other 
than flour and bread? 
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D. Is there need for stimulating greater interest in nutrition 
among general practitioners? How can this be best 
accomplished ? 

1. Possibly post-graduate training in connection with nutri- 
tion clinics established in medical school dispensaries ? 

2. Should physicians give greater attention to the economic 
aspects of the nutrition problems of their patients? 

8. Possibly further extension of therapeutic diet clinics 
already being conducted in a few large medical centers ? 

E. What part can the practicing physician play in the nutrition 

program ¢ 

1. Need for support in State and community planning? 

2. Desirability of representing organized medical societies 
on State and community nutrition committees? 

3. Need for a nutrition section in State medical societies? 

F. Should the distribution of vitamin pills or concentrates to the 
general public be encouraged or discouraged ? 

G. Is there need for greater activity in the field of nutrition by 
State and city health departments; if so, what direction 
should this activity take in fields other than maternal and 
child health ? 

H. Should health department laboratories provide physicians 
with laboratory diagnostic service for deficiency diseases ? 

I. Is there need for greater attention to therapeutic problems in 
nutrition especially where nutritional conditions are second- 
ary to other diseases? 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Practicing physicians, health officers, and faculty members of 
medical schools discussed the disturbing prevalence of nutritive 
failure in this country, the part to be played by public health and 
similar agencies in preventing such failure, cooperation between these 
agencies, the necessity for increasing the time allotted to nutrition 
in the medical schools, and the leadership in this field asked of the 
practicing physician. 

Reports were submitted on studies made to appraise the nutritional 
status of different groups in the population, such as school children, 
residents in a southern mill town, and pregnant women. It was 
pointed out that while the existence of deficiency diseases has been 
known for years, there is still a need for definite methods of meas- 
urement so that the extent of malnutrition in the entire population 
may be determined. 

There was considerable discussion of the advisability of distribut- 
ing vitamin pills to the general public, and it was agreed that good 
nutrition was a matter of supplying enough of the right kind of food 
rather than of furnishing pills. The advisability of adding vitamins 
to various foods was questioned because of nutritional imbalances 
that might result. A distinction was made between enrichment of 
foods which had been devitalized in processing, as in the case of 
flour, and fortification of foods beyond their normal nutritive level. 
The latter type of enrichment was not recommended. 
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The role of health officers and of practicing physicians was dis- 
cussed. It was pointed out that the medical profession must be part 
of any public health program and that professional groups must be 
represented in community planning for nutrition. The responsibility 
of practicing physicians was particularly stressed inasmuch as they 
are in a strategic position to recognize evidences of latent malnutri- 
tion and to advigs patients about diets that will aid in curing and 
preventing deficiency diseases. 


DISCUSSION 


This section opened at 2 p. m. on May 26, meeting jointly with sec- 
tion IIIb, at which time there was a presentation of evidence of 
the extent of the medical aspects of the nutrition problems in the 
United States. Dr. H. D. Kruse of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
stated that 30 to 40 percent of the population are improperly fed. 
He pointed out that the actual amount of malnutrition as determined 
by examinations of individuals is not known, because past methods 
of detectiing malnutrition have been unsatisfactory. Convincing 
evidence has been adduced that much of the unsatisfactory nutrition 
manifests itself in specific deficiency diseases and that their earliest 
or mildest stage is represented by the latent or subclinical state. 
Entirely satisfactory methods for detecting the subclinical state of 
deficiency diseases have not been evolved, but enough information is 
available to make a start in ascertaining the amount, nature, and 
distribution of malnutrition. A joint study has been conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service, the Departments of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Pediatrics of the Cornell University Medical 
College, the New York City Department of Health, and the Milbank 
Memorial Fund on approximately 2,150 public high school pupils, 
and 350 private high school pupils. The Work Projects Administra- 
tion has contributed heavily to this study and 180 members of their 
personnel were also examined. Of the children from high-income 
families, only 1 percent had low hemoglobin values; 6 percent had 
low plasma ascorbic acid levels; and 2 percent showed definite signs 
of riboflavin deficiency. Four percent of the children from low- 
income families had low hemoglobin values; 47 percent had low 
plasma ascorbic acid levels; and 75 percent of 512 of the children 
in this group showed signs of riboflavin deficiency. Dr. Kruse men- 
tioned the desirability of more extensive application of these methods 
to find out the Nation-wide prevalence of malnutrition. It was his 
opinion that such information could be of inestimable value in the 
various approaches to the problem of nutrition, particularly in the 

resent national emergency. He indicated that it could become the 
Wee for plans to raise the national nutritional level by focusing 
activities on the malnourished. It would be helpful in formulating 
the program to improve the nutritive value of staple processed foods, 
and would be particularly pertinent to any program of intensive 
therapy for the rapid nutritional rehabilitation of the malnourished 
unemployed. 

Dr. D. F. Milam of Durham, N. C., presented a report on the ap- 
praisal of nutritional status of a North Carolina community in 1940. 
This project was set up as a cooperative effort by Duke University, 
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the North Carolina State Board of Health, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, with the aim of using all the methods now available in 
arriving at some appraisal of the actual nutritional status of the 
population. The study was started in a small mill village of 400 
residents and expanded to include a rural district of some sixty 
square miles. The spring survey of March-April 1940 revealed that 
61 percent of the population had a plasma ascorbic acid level which 
was very low and that only 13 percent of the population had what is 
considered a normal blood level of vitamin C. Similar findings were 
found with reference to vitamin A. It was also found that in addi- 
tion to a low caloric intake, there was evidence of deficiency in ribo- 
flavin, thiamin, iron, calcium, and proteins. When the survey was 
extended to other seasons and included the rural area, it was 
observed that the whole population was at a much higher nu- 
tritional level in the fall than in the spring. No great abnormality 
was found in the hemoglobin. The results indicate that in this typi- 
cal rural community the nutritional level leaves much to be desired. 
While the defects are to a great extent made up in the diet of the 
garden season, there is still undoubtedly great health injury done in 
the winter. It was Dr. Milam’s opinion that some improvement in 
educational procedures is indicated, especially with nutritional work 
in the schools and through the health departments. 

Dr. J. H. Ebbs of Toronto presented a most interesting report on 
the influence of prenatal diet on the mother and child. Dr. Ebbs 
studied a group of pregnant women in the Toronto General Hospital 
and followed the babies up to the age of 6 months. He was able to 
show that by improving defects in prenatal diets through the addi- 
tion of simple foods, the whole course of pregnancy keeps improving. 
During the prenatal period, during labor, and during convalescence, 
the mothers on a good prenatal diet enjoyed good health and had 
fewer complications than those on an inferior diet. There were many 
more miscarriages, stillbirths, and complications at birth, and more 
deaths before six months of age in those babies born of mothers on 
a deficient prenatal diet. Babies born of mothers on a good or a 
supplemental-good diet enjoyed better general health and suffered 
fewer illnesses up to the age of 6 months. Dr. Ebbs stated that 
while it is recognized that there are more important factors in the 
successful outcome of pregnancy, his studies suggest that nutrition 
can play a very large part in the course of pregnancy in mothers 
who receive a deficient diet. 

Dr. Casparis of Vanderbilt University Medical School stated that 
the conditions found in Tennessee were much the same as those re- 
ported by Dr. Milam for North Carolina. He indicated that we must 
have definite methods of measurement so that we can clearly demon- 
strate the extent of the nutrition problem in the whole population. 
He pointed out that we have known for years that deficiency diseases 
exist, but that it is difficult to get this before the whole population 
and the great problem is how to correct these deficiencies by adequate 
diets. He indicated that nutrition should be woven into the fabric of 
the individual and that we should lay plans for an enduring program. 

Following these presentations section IIIa then proceeded to a 
discussion of the subjects on the agenda. The first subject discussed 
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was the question of need for unity of effort in cooperation between 
medical and public health groups with other agencies interested in 
nutrition. Dr. Abercrombie, State health officer of Georgia, men- 
tioned the county demonstration being carried out in his State and 
indicated that cooperative efforts were already under way in Georgia. 
Dr. Markwith, State health officer of Ohio, indicated that they have 
already planned extensive cooperative work with agricultural groups 
as well as local health agencies. He expressed the opinion that there 
should be a sectional approach within the State and that the whole 
program must be approached as a joint endeavor. Dr. Williams, 
State health officer of Tennessee, set forth the fundamentals involved 
in a well-rounded nutrition program: (1) Production, (2) prepara- 
tion, (8) preservation, (4) distribution, (5) practice. Dr. Williams 
pointed out that the work of the home demonstration group has been 
largely with individuals of higher economic levels and not with 
the lower income groups who are in greatest need of health. Dr. 
Williams indicated that he was interested in the provision of scholar- 
ships this summer for teachers to go to the University of Tennessee 
for the specific purpose of working out a nutrition guide which 
would be distributed to elementary and high schools in the State. 
He agreed that there was a definite need for cooperation which was 
already under way. Dr. Rice, New York City health officer, felt 
that cooperative effort was necessary and expressed the opinion that 
the local health department should head such efforts. Other dis- 
cussion indicated the approval of cooperative efforts by all agencies 
concerned, and it was suggested that the nutrition councils should 
indicate the leaders for the effort. 

The next subject to be discussed was the distribution of vitamin 
pills or concentrates to the general public. Dr. Morris Fishbein 
pointed out that vitamins are just a part of the nutrition program 
and that we should get enough food, avoiding too much stress on 
vitamin pills, which are the third largest item sold by drug stores. 
Only a small portion of the 100-million-dollar vitamin business rep- 
resents products prescribed by physicians. Dr. Fishbein pointed out 
that the nutrition problem is that of supplying the right food to 
the people who Resi it and not vitamin pills, and that we will never 
answer our nutrition problems by prescribing vitamins. As he sees 
it, the problem is first, one of educating people as to what is proper 
nutrition, and second, providing them with food and budget analyses 
to see if they are spending too much on items other than food. He 
pointed out the need of attacking the vitamin pill problem by co- 
operative study and action and indicated that the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association is endeavoring to settle the 
question of which vitamins will meet the deficiencies now prevalent 
in this country. Miss Frances Stern expressed the view that doc- 
tors prescribe vitamin pills rather than food, because it is too much 
work to calculate properly the food values, and that patients read 
about vitamins and insist that they be given a prescription for them. 
She pointed out the need of physicians to prescribe vitamins in terms 
of food. Dr. McLester said that we should teach people to eat an 
abundance of good food and vitamins. 

The section then went on to discuss the need for more training in 
nutrition in schools of medicine and public health, with special at- 
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tention to the economic aspects of adequate nutrition. Dr. Barborka 
indicated that efforts have been made for a long time to awaken a 
more definite interest in nutrition by young doctors and that very 
little educational work, particularly in the economic phases of nu- 
trition, has been done in the medical schools. He stated that our 
medical schools are making efforts to improve the teaching of nutri- 
tion, and in his opinion, most medical schools would welcome the 
development of more centralized effort. Dr. Leavell also stated that 
medical students can get a great deal of this type of education by 
working in health clinics and with well-child conferences. Dr. 
Mackie followed up Dr. Leavell’s suggestion in regard to undergrad- 
uate teaching and clinical application and pointed out the importance 
of cooperation between different teaching departments, especially 
between the clinicians and the public health teachers. Miss Sterns 
added that she thought a medical social worker should participate in 
medical school teaching of nutrition. 

The next subject was remedies which may be proposed for prevent- 
ing widespread nutritional disabilities. Dr. Mackie stated that there 
was no question of the desirability of making available to the gen- 
eral public foods which will bring them large amounts of specific 
food factors at the lowest cost. He felt that one of the precise an- 
swers to this question in rural districts is the encouragement of the 
home production of foods and preserving them for the winter. He 
also mentioned the fortification of peanut butter by the addition of 
brewers’ yeast and indicated the need for serious consideration of 
questions such as this. Miss Margaret Moore pointed out the large 
waste in skim milk and the advisability of using rice polishings in 
areas in which rice is produced in large quantities. Dr. Ira Man- 
ville called attention to milk being sold in California to which a 
number of vitamins are being added at an increased cost of 5 
cents a quart. Dr. McLester called attention to the seriousness of 
attempting to add various substances to milk. Dr. Fishbein pointed 
out the difficulty in educating people to eat new cheap foods of high 
nutritive value when you call them by such unattractive names as 
skim milk, soybean flour, and the like. He indicated the desirability 
of using more attractive names for such products. Dr. Williams of 
Tennessee again emphasized the importance of the home production 
of food and indicated that proper methods of canning should be 
taught in such a program. Dr. Markwith mentioned the necessity 
for cooperation in this field also. He indicated that low-income fam- 
ilies who plant gardens and raise food may sometimes be cut off 
from taliek and expressed the opinion that this should not be done, 
but that the individual should be further encouraged to produce his 
own foed supply. Dr. Leavell pointed out the desirability of provid- 
ing suitable implements for the cultivation of gardens. Dr. McLester, 
in discussing the enrichment of flozr, indicated that in this particular 
case it was an effort to put into the flour some of the elements lost 
in milling and that the Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association will not permit fortification of any food beyond its 
normal nutritive level. He expressed the opinion that it would be 
unwise to add thiamin to sugar and that it is a mistake to try to 
make a food something different from its natural composition. Dr. 
McLester discussed oleomargarine as a substitute for butter and in- 
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dicated that the Council of the American Medical Association has 
recommended its fortification with fish-liver oils, in order to improve 
its vitamin-A content. Dr. Fishbein stated that Great Britain has 
made it illegal to sell oleomargarine which is not fortified with vita- 
min A. He also pointed out that since people in many States live by 
the production of dairy products, any efforts to promote the sale of 
oleomargarine should be made in such a way as not to affect adversely 
the incomes of those in the dairy industry. Dr. Helen S. Mitchell 
stated that one-third of the oleomargarine is now being fortified with 
vitamin A and that in experimental areas where oleomargarine is being 
produced, it has not replaced the sale of butter. and we should not 
assume that this will harm the sale of dairy products. Dr. Barborka 
mentioned the advisability of encouraging the program for the enrich- 
ment of flour. 

The need for stimulating greater interest in nutrition among gen- 
eral practitioners was then discussed by the section. Dr. Giddings 
discussed the question from the point of view of an internist and 
indicated the need for stimulating greater interest in nutrition. He 
pointed out the necessity for getting doctors in rural communities 
and interesting them in nutrition. Dr. Tisdall of Toronto mentioned 
the lack of knowledge about nutrition by physicians and the neces- 
sity for encouraging interest in nutrition among practitioners. Dr. 
Pollack thought that the general practitioner should be taught nutri- 
tion while in medical school rather than waiting until after gradu- 
ation. He also called attention to the lack of specific knowledge 
among general practitioners. Dr. Godfrey, State health officer of 
New iene also indicated the need for education in nutrition in 
medical schools and pointed out that the Health Department and 
the State Medical Society in New York are approaching the prob- 
lem in a practical way. Nutrition must be taught by people who 
know how to teach. Dr. Fishbein mentioned the lag of 5 to 10 
years in getting scientific findings applied by the general practitioner. 
He expressed the opinion that this is a good thing in that it allows 
time for inaccuracies to be corrected. Dr. Mackie stated that the 
proper teaching of nutrition would reveal the magnitude of the 
problem and that the medical schools will become more interested. 
Dr. Coombs pointed out that physicians must pay attention to the 
economic aspects of the nutrition problem, because it is of paramount 
interest in the care of the patient. Other discussion indicated that 
careless statements by physicians may frequently undo a lot of good 
teaching; that the physician does not have time to give detailed 
dietary instruction, and that more thought should be given to the 
use of dietitians and nutritionists by physicians; that nutritionists 
ean help doctors by showing them how a family czn live adequately 
on a very low income; and that patients can be taught a great deal 
about dietetics, and the need for teaching physicians to do dietetics. 
Mr. Trescher pointed out that Johns Hopkins has had a diet clinic 
for about 10 years and that this clinic more than pays for itself by 
keeping diabetics out of the hospital. Dr. Pollack thought that diet- 
etic clinics are a necessity. Dr. Barborka discussed the Mayo food 
clinic and its development into a fine means of teaching with great 
advantage to the patient. He felt that the food clinic is an essential 
part of medical school teaching. The patients are taught the proper 
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to to be eaten in the various diseases. This information seems to 
stick. 

The section closed at this point and was taken up at 2 p.m. on the 
following day, May 27. At this time Dr. A. N. Baggs, represeating 
Colonel Rowntree of the Selective Service, stated that selective serv- 
ice examinations showed nutritional defects in the manpower. Of 
the 800,000 men so far examined, over 1,000 have been refused for 
nutritional defects and diseases intimately associated with nutrition. 
He especially pointed out the necessity for conditioning men before 
they come up for selective service examination, and expressed the 
need for educating the men of this age group to do this. 

The section then discussed the part eich the practicing physician 
can play in the nutrition program. There was discussion from sev- 
eral individuals on community planning and cooperative efforts in- 
volving the physician. It was ointed out that in any plan the 
scientific and technical side, as well as the administrative side, should 
be sound, and in order to have the technical side sound, professional 
eroups must be represented in planning the program. on Coombs 
mentioned the many cases of subclinical scurvy which he has seen 
in his practice and the need for getting the doctor interested in the 
problem of preventing the deficiency diseases. It was pointed out by 
others that the medical profession must be a part of any such public 
health program. It was suggested that the state medical societies 
form committees, speakers’ bureaus, or in other ways take part in 
disseminating a knowledge of nutrition among their members. Dr. 
Mackie brought up the point of the possibility of establishing a 
nutrition section in the American Medical Association, and also that 
the Journal of the American Medical Association be requested to 
establish an abstract service of appropriate current literature in the 
field of nutrition. He then mentioned the desirability of having a 
part of a section of the State medical society devoted to this problem 
and further suggested that the matter be brought to the attenion 
of the State medical societies, and that they be encouraged to have 
symposia on nutrition. Dr. Godfrey expressed doubt as to the ad- 
visability of the American Medical Association having an additional 
section. Several others held this same point of view. 

The next item to be discussed was the question of the need for 

eater activity in the field of nutrition by State and city health 
Tepadiinen ts, and what direction such activity should take. General 
discussion which followed indicated that there is no question of the 
need for greater activity in this field by State and city health depart- 
ments. The point of view was expressed that greater educational 
efforts are indicated ; that it means something more than just sending a 
nutritionist out to talk to lay meetings. The question of demonstration 
areas was also discussed and their value pointed out as a means of 
education. Dr. Bunting discussed the food element in dental caries 
and expressed the point of view that sugar is a large factor in the 
production of dental caries. Dr. Rice discussed the role of State 
health departments in nutrition programs and pointed out the diffi- 
culty in obtaining money and stimulating interest in public health 
work. He mentioned the large distribution of free lunches and the 
school-milk program in New York City. He felt that there is need 
for more personnel in the health department on the nutrition problem. 
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The question of whether health-department laboratories should 
provide physicians with laboratory diagnostic service for deficiency 
diseases was next brought up and general discussion by several mem- 
bers of the section indicated that this was certainly a desirable func- 
tion of health-department laboratories, when approved tests are made 
available. It is too early at the present time to recommend any 
specific tests which should be made available by health department 
laboratories. 

The final problem which the section discussed was need for greater 
attention to therapeutic problems in nutrition, especially where nu- 
tritional conditions are secondary to other diseases. Dr. Allen Butler 
discussed the nutritive status of the patient, particularly where 
the therapy or the disease interferes with the digestion and the normal 
diet. The general discussion brought out the need for complete 
diagnosis, including secondary dietary deficiencies, and an apprecia- 
tion of the pathologic processes which increase the need of vitamins 
and interfere with their utilization. There is great need for the 
physician to recognize these basic factors. 

On the basis of the discussion the following recommendations were 
read and approved, separately, by vote of the section. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. That departments of public health recognize that they have a 
large responsibility in the nutrition programs in their respective 
communities. 

II. That closer cooperation between medical and public health 
groups and other agencies interested in nutrition be established, and 
in order that effective local action may be taken, it is urged that the 
need for this cooperation be called to the attention of organized 
medical and public health groups everywhere. 

III. That efforts be made to stimulate greater interest in nutritional 
problems among general practitioners and with this in view that 
opportunity for post-graduate training in nutrition be made more 
widely available. 

IV. That the establishment of therapeutic diet clinics in connection 
with hospitals and medical centers be actively promoted. 

V. That additional training in nutrition be given in schools of 
medicine and public health, with special attention to teaching the 
economic aspects of adequate nutrition. The section concurs in the 
more detailed recommendations on this subject made by section VI of 
the Conference. 

VI. That medical societies, dental societies, and health authorities 
be represented in all State and community nutrition committees, and 
that medical groups take an increasingly active part in organizing, 
sponsoring, and cooperating in nutrition programs. 

VII. That medical societies be asked to form nutrition committees 
for the purpose of disseminating nutrition information through sym- 
posia, a, ee bureaus, exhibits, motion pictures, and similar 
methods. 

VIII. The recognition that robust health should be preserved by 
the use of adequate diets where available and that vitamin pills and 
concentrates of adequate potency be used only to supplement diets 
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which are necessarily inadequate and by physicians for the treatment 
of deficiency diseases. 

IX. That as soon as acceptable diagnostic methods of proven value 
are developed in the field of nutrition, such service be made available 
by departments of health to the practicing physician. 

X. That both city and State health departments take a greater 
interest in nutrition with a view primarily of aiding practicing 
physicians in the diagnosis and treatment of nutritional disorders. 

XI. The wider distribution and utilization of inexpensive foods of 
high nutritive value and the home production and use of larger 
amounts of protective foods, in order to assist in preventing deficiency 
diseases. 

The section endorses the action of the Food and Nutrition Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council in sponsoring the enrichment 
of flour and bread. 


SECTION Illb 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL ASPECTS OF NUTRITION 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


Presiding, RICHARD M. SMITH, M. D. 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and Child Hygiene 
Harvard Medical School and School of Public Health 


Cochairman 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Following a brief joint meeting with section IIIa, section IIIb began 
its deliberations on the special needs of mothers and children. Dr. 
Smith outlined the ground to be covered and emphasized the obliga- 
tion of the section to confine itself to subjects on the agenda, since 
other sections were taking up other matters. Though various people 
had been asked to discuss certain points, free discussion by all mem- 
bers of the group was to be encouraged. A committee to draw up 
recommendations growing out of the discussion was appointed by 
Dr. Smith, consisting of Dr. Casparis, chairman, Mrs. Bertha Burke, 
and Dr. Amy Hunter. 

The first subject for discussion was the food allowances set up by 
the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council. It was recognized that these allowances are tentative and 
will need to be modified. There was considerable discussion in regard 
to vitamin D, and some members felt the allowance of 400 to 800 
units too low. The group suggested that the committee consider the 
advisability of continuing D through the growing period and of 
ee vitamin K for the newborn infant, or for the mother during 
labor. 

An attempt was made to translate these allowances into simple 
diets. The diet for wie breast-fed infant was outlined and again the 
question of the advisability of the administration of vitamin K arose. 
It became clear that our present knowledge is not sufficient to allow a 
positive statement on the value of K in the prevention of hemorrhage. 
Various members of the group discussed vitamin D in some detail, 
considering the form administered and the time of starting. There 
was a general agreement that it should be started early and that the 
form used should be fish oil, since vitamin A also would be provided. 
The time for starting egg was given considerable discussion because 
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of the possibility of allergic manifestations. For the artificially fed 
baby it was stated that milk should be used in the amount of at least 
114 ounces per pound of body weight, and that we should emphasize 
the necessity for pasteurization or boiling when liquid milk 1s used. 
The equal suitability and the cheapness of evaporated milk and of 
dried milk was pointed out. 

In outlining the diet for the child the group considered the daily 
check list given in the Children’s Bureau folder, Well-Nourished 
Children, and agreed to accept it as adequate with a few modifications 
(see appended food lists). There was general agreement that prop- 
erly milled grain is to be preferred to improperly milled flour which 
is fortified. In recommending cereals or bread the descriptive ex- 
pressions “whole grain” or “properly milled” should be used. The 
value of cheap foods, such as peas, beans, and unpolished rice was 
stressed. The mention of the use of sugar brought out a lively discus- 
sion between the proponents of various theories concerning the causa- 
tion of dental caries. It was pointed out that another section, sec- 
tion I, was charged with the responsibility for reviewing research and 
would undoubtedly take up this question. 

For the pregnant and lactating woman the Children’s Bureau folder, 
The Expectant Mother, was used, and also the folder, Daily Diet 
During Pregnancy, prepared by the Department of Child Hygiene, 
Harvard School of Public Health and Boston Lying-In Hospital. 
This last folder was accepted as adequate by the group. It was empha- 
sized that the diet of the pregnant woman is frequently too low in 
protein, iron, and vitamin C. 

Under the heading of Availability of Foods, several people spoke 
about sectional problems and problems of low-income groups. It was 
again pointed out that another section, section II, was considering 
economic problems. The utilization of foods was taken up first from 
the standpoint of psychological factors, including food habits and 
racial and cultural factors, and then from the standpoint of physiolog- 
ical factors. The adjustment of the dietary recommendations to 
the total family situation was discussed from the standpoint of the 
nutritionist engaged in both teaching medical students and serving 
patients in a large city clinic. This completed the first day’s dis- 
cussion. 

On the second day the public-health aspects of the problem were 
considered. The role of the physician was brought out, the role of 
the clinic, and the role of public-health services. There was some dis- 
cussion on specific ways of making knowledge available, but it was 
recognized that a section of the Conference was dealing with problems 
of education, both popular and professional. The need for further 
education of workers, physicians, nurses, and nutritionists was em- 
phasized. The roles of the public-health nurse and of the nutrition 
consultant and of the medical social worker were all considered. 
Various members of the group entered into the discussion bringing out 
their particular problems in the public health field and how these 
problems were being met. Examples of successful programs were 
presented. Emphasis was placed on the need for recognition of 
nutrition as a public-health responsibility, and the importance of 
having a nutritionist on the staff of a State health department. It 
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was suggested that there be representation of the health department 
on the State Nutrition Committee. 

This section recommended the following food lists for infants, chil- 
dren, and pregnant and lactating women: 


Foods the infant needs daily: 

Milk: 

Breast milk if possible for the first 6 months of life from a mother 
receiving an adequate diet. 

If the baby is artificially fed a minimum of 1144 ounces of milk per 
pound body weight. 

Fish oil: Fish oil supplying vitamins D and A beginning at 2 weeks 
of age. 

Orange juice: Orange juice beginning at 2 weeks. 

Additional foods beginning at 4 months or soon after: 

Properly milled whole grains. 

Egg yolk. 

Vegetables. 

Fruit. 

Foods the growing child needs daily: 

Milk: 1% pints to 1 quart daily adequately pasteurized, boiled, dried, 
or evaporated. (Evaporated milk is of equivalent food value to whole 
milk. ) 

Properly milled whole grains: In the form of cereal or bread: 2 servings. 

Lean meat or fish: Once a day if possible. 

Eggs: One a day for each child if possible. 

An orange or its equivalent in tomato juice: Or some other adequate 
source of vitamin C. 

Green leafy or yellow vegetable and a potato. 

Fish oil: Fish oil containing vitamins D and A. 

Other foods such as dried or fresh fruits and dried peas and beans 
may be used. 

Foods the pregnant and lactating woman needs daily: 

Milk: 1 quart (adequately pasteurized, boiled, dried, or evaporated). 

Properly milled whole grains as bread or cereals. 

Meat. 

Egg. 

Citrus fruit, or its equivalent in tomato juice, or some other source of 
vitamin C. 

Other fruit, dried or fresh. 

Green leafy or yellow vegetables and potato. 

Fish oil containing vitamins D and A. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Section IIIb has been concerned with the nutrition of pregnant and 
lactating women and of children. We have studied the daily allow- 
ances of nutrients released by the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council and have accepted these allowances 
as a working basis. 

We recommend that this committee investigate vitamin K and con- 
sider the desirability of adding this vitamin as an essential nutrient 
for women during the late period of pregnancy, or for new-born 
infants within the first 24 hours of life. 

This section has indicated how the essential nutrients may be trans- 
lated into foodstuffs and has indicated the kinds and quantities of food 
needed to establish adequate nutrition of pregnant and lactating 
women, and of children of differing ages. These food lists are ap- 
pended as an integral part of this report and we recommend their wide 
distribution. 
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It is the opinion of this section that all the essential nutrients can 
and should be provided through natural foods. Great progress is 
being made in the proper milling of grains so as to retain their full 
nutrient value. Pending further developments in this field, fortifica- 
tion of flour may be acceptable. 

Vitamin D in most instances will be provided by fish oil. We rec- 
ommend this source of vitamin D since it also augments the intake of 
vitamin A. 

We have taken cognizance of geographic and economic considera- 
tions which influence the availability of these natural foods. We look 
forward with interest to the report of other sections which have given 
particular consideration to these matters. 

The utilization of an adequate diet by children is significantly af- 
fected by food habits. We are not in this report making specific 
recommendations with reference to habit formation or to the methods 
of preparing and serving food so that it is attractive and palatable, 
but we wish to record our appreciation of the extreme importance of 
psychological factors. 

The food lists which have been recommended are for normal chil- 
dren and should be applied on an individual basis. Certain children, 
such as the premature infant, the diabetic or allergic child, and others 
with developmental or pathologic variations require special consid- 
eration. 

We recommend that in the general nutrition program increased 
emphasis be placed on the importance of the nutritive requirements 
of pregnant and lactating women. In providing adequate food for 
pregnant and lactating women we appreciate the necessity for taking 
into consideration the whole family situation and the limitations of 
the family budget. Ways and means should be found to provide a 
satisfactory diet for the pregnant and lactating woman without reduc- 
ing the food available to the other members of the family. 

To make effective a program for better nutrition, it is essential that 
the technical workers who will interpret the facts to the general pub- 
lic should be themselves well grounded in the fundamentals of good 
nutrition. Among those in this category are included physicians— 
those in training, in private practice, and in public health positions— 
dentists and dental hygienists, nurses, nutritionists, dietitians, home 
economists, teachers, and social workers. We recommend that a defi- 
nite program be developed to assure to these groups adequate education 
in nutrition and in its practical application. 

In extending the knowledge of nutrition to the individuals of the 
country, full utilization should be made of all available or potential 
resources in the community and of the most effective means of 
education. 

The official health agencies at the Federal, State, and local levels 
should assume greater responsibility in the field of nutrition. As an 
aid to this it is recommended that the services of persons especially 
trained in the field of nutrition be made available to communities. 
Such persons should give expert advice and assist in the training of 
other personnel concerned in the furthering of good nutrition for 
mothers and children. . 
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It is essential in order to accomplish the ends in view that all agencies 
in the community, public and private, be coordinated in a single effort 
to improve nutrition. 


Members of the Drafting Committee: 
Chairman: Dr. Horton Casparis, Vanderbilt University Medical 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 
a Bertha S. Burke, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 
ass. 
Dr. Amy Louise Hunter, Chief, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. | 
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SECTION IV 


NUTRITION FOR WORKERS 
IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Presiding, FRANK G. BOUDREAU, M. D. 
Executive Director of the Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City 


Chairman 


AGENDA 
I. The Labor Recruit. 


As the demand for defense workers intensifies, the supply of the 
skilled and experienced will become exhausted and recourse will be 
had to young men and women who have never had working experi- 
ence, and to older men and women who have been unemployed for 
long periods, Many of the young men who have been rejected for 
service with the armed forces will enter defense industries. A com- 
paratively large proportion of these men will be suffering from 
physical defects associated directly or indirectly with malnutrition, 
such as underweight, general debility, defective teeth, and low-grade 
chronic infections. Results of selective service and army medical 
examinations will give a fair idea of the health of labor recruits 
of similar ages. 

There is some evidence that a large proportion of WPA workers 
are malnourished (Milbank Memorial Fund Study of Nutrition in 
New York City) and that those on other forms of relief or in similar 
income groups are even worse off. 


ll. Workers in Newly Established Plants and Communities. 


To meet the needs of the national defense program, plants for the 
manufacture of munitions and other defense products are being es- 
tablished in new localities, where it is sometimes necessary to build 
up completely new community facilities to meet the needs of the 
workers. Older plants which are being rapidly expanded may bring 
sc many new workers to an established community that the normal 
facilities become inadequate. New and expanding plants are likely 
to be supplied in large part with new workers or workers who have 
been unemployed for longer or shorter periods. All of these condi- 
tions present special hazards to the workers’ nutrition. Moreover, 
certain industrial processes associated with volatile or toxic products 
peculiar to munitions plants require special nutritional measures. 
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It is evident that in new or rapidly expanding plants, particularly 
where such plants are established in new localities without adequate 
community facilities, special attention and care are required to safe- 
guard the health and nutrition of the worker. 


lll. How Adequate Is the Defense Workers’ Diet? 


There is very little precise information available on the nutrition 
of workers as distinct from other classes in the community. Studies 
of the United States Department of Labor and of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture have shown 
that a large but varying proportion of employed workers’ families in 
the different regions of the country consume diets which are below the 
margin of safety as regards essential nutrients. Adequacy of the 
diet varies roughly with the level of family income, although among 
families in the same income group there are wide variations in the 
quality of the diet, demonstrating the importance of education. 

While nutritional deficiency diseases are fairly common in this 
country, it is probable that latent malnutrition is far more common 
and much more important. Poor diets are usually inadequate in 
several nutrients; mild forms of malnutrition are apt to be the result 
of several deficiencies. Individuals with latent forms of malnutri- 
tion are lable to break down under strain. Heaviest strains on hu- 
man nutrition are associated with infancy, adolescence, pregnancy, 
arduous physical work, and war, 


IV. Concern of the Industrial Plant in the Workers’ Nutrition. 


The capacity of workers whose diet is inadequate may be increased 
by the right kind of supplemental food. Moreover, this method is said 
to reduce the number of industrial accidents, and may lessen absentee- 
ism, although this problem requires further investigation. Experi- 
mental diets deficient in thiamin cause cheerful, cooperative, indus- 
trious young adults to become morose, noncooperative, and indiffer- 
ent. When adequate amounts of thiamin are restored to the diets, 
these same young adults return to their normal selves. As there is 
reason to believe that dietary deficiency in thiamin is widespread in 
this country, authorities believe that some forms of labor unrest may 
be due to this cause. 

No one concerned with production for defense can remain in- 
different to these facts. In many plants attempts are being made 
to improve workers’ diets. The plant which is concerned with the 
most efficient production, the smallest number of accidents and ill- 
nesses, and the least friction between management and labor has 
a large stake in the nutrition of its workers. 


V. Suggestions for Improving the Working Efficiency of Labor (and Labor 
Recylis) in Industrial Plants Concerned with Defense by Improved 
Diets and Additional Nutrients. 


The report of the Subcommittee on Nutrition in Industry of the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council 
has been adopted by the Committee on Food and Nutrition and by 
the Subcommittee on Industrial Health and Medicine of the Health 
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and Medical Committee. The report includes a series of recommen- 
dations on: 


1. The nutritional conditioning of classes of the population 
which are likely to become industrial workers. 

2. The need for special attention to the nutrition of defense 
workers. 

8. Supplemental feeding in factories. 

4. The need to demonstrate the influence of diet on health, 
working capacity, incidence of accidents, absenteeism, and 
the psychological state by carefully controlled studies. 


VI. Federal, State, and Local Programs for the Improvement of the Nutrition 
of Defense Workers. 


In order to obtain good results, there must be appropriate organi- 
zation and action on the Federal, State, and local levels. It is desirable 
to define the type of program best suited to each level. The problem 
might also be approached in another way, as follows: 

Responsibility of the medical officer of an industry or plant. 

Responsibility of the community department of health. 

Responsibility of the State (nutrition committee and departments 
of health and education). 

Responsibility of the Federal Government. 


VII. Need for Further Studies and Investigations as Regards the Diets and 
Nutrition of Defense Workers. 


So little is known concerning the diets and nutritional states of 
defense workers, that there is urgent need for further studies and 
investigations. This need is referred to briefly in the report men- 
tioned under item V. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The members of this section discussed the nutrition needs of all 
workers in industry, especially of those directly concerned with na- 
tional defense efforts. Data presented on the diets of employed 
workers’ families indicated that economic situation and availability 
of various foods appeared to exert the most important influence 
on adequacy of diet. Although several studies of the diets of em- 
ployed workers were cited, it was pointed out that little precise in- 
formation on the subject is available and that research in this 
field is urgently needed. 

In considering the health and nutrition of labor recruits it was 
stated that many of the men rejected by the Selective Service would 
eventually become recruits for industry. It was proposed that nutri- 
tional deficiencies responsible for certain dental defects and for 
other adverse health conditions in rejected selectees and in other 
labor recruits should be corrected as quickly as possible through 
education and the supplementation of diets of workers entering defense 
industries. The migration of workers to areas where facilities for 
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housing and for the preparation of nutritious meals are inadequate 
was discussed. 

The need for quick action was stressed. While long-time studies 
should be undertaken, the results of such research will not be avail- 
able at once to aid in the emergency now confronting us. It was 
recommended that immediate action be initiated at the Federal level 
to secure the cooperation of industry and labor in carrying out a 
nutrition program for workers. It was generally agreed that the 
Office of Production Management, working with other Government 
agencies, might well assume leadership in (1) gaining the help of 
trade groups, manufacturers’ associations, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organizations, and (2) in securing the cooper- 
ation of medical divisions and of other groups and individuals in 
industrial plants who could provide supervision for a nutrition 
program for workers. 

In this section, as was the case in other Sections of the Conference, 
extension of the Food Stamp Plan was urged so that “protective 
foods,” such as milk, enriched bread, and vegetables might be made 
available at reduced cost to families of low-income whether they 
were on relief or not. 


DISCUSSION 
I. The Worker. 


In his upon remarks the chairman drew the attention of the 
section to the mimeographed agenda for section IV and to the report 
of the Subcommittee on Nutrition in Industry of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council. He stated 
that the section was expected to formulate recommendations for pres- 
entation to the whole Conference, and suggested that the subcom- 
mittee’s report which had been accepted by the Subcommittee on In- 
dustrial Health and Medicine be considered as the basis for such 
recommendations, with such amendments or other additions as the 
section might decide to make. 

Dr. Esther F. Phipard then presented a discussion (illustrated with 
the attached charts, figs. 3-7) of a study of the diets of employed 
workers’ families. The data were collected in 1934-37 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor and analyzed by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture. The 
analysis had to do with the amounts of food purchased and those used 
in a single week by each of 4,000 families of industrial workers in 
various sections of the country. The sample included representation 
of both large and small cities and was not selected by income level. 

Considering the gross quantities of food consumed by each family 
during the week and with certain assumptions of median values for 
nutrient constituents, including mineral, protein, and vitamins, each 
family’s diet was classified as good (definitely above the safety 
line), fair (doubtful or close to the safety line), or poor (definitely 
below safety line). As regards adequacy of diet, 1t is recognized 
that many of the values used would be considered inaccurate in the 
light of present-day knowledge but it is also believed that the result- 
ing estimates tended to be high rather than low so that the charts 
of “adequacy of diet” are more optimistic than they ought to be. 
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One reason for this is that no allowance was made for waste and 
at the time there was a very incomplete basis for computing loss in 
cooking. 

No attempt was made in this study to appraise the diets of indi- 
viduals of the family although it was observed that the mother was 
generally less well nourished than either the father or the children. 
There was little observable differentiation in adequacy as between 
occupational groups, if the cost factor remains constant. Similarly, 
there is little significant difference in adequacy associated with edu- 
cational opportunity. Both caloric content and vitamin sufficiency 


vary directly with the dollar expediture per family per week. 
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Ficurn 3.—North Atlantic families : Distribution by expenditures for food a person a week, 
and proportion obtaining diets graded poor, fair, and good. Source: U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, “Diets of Employed Workers,” Circular 507, p. 75. 

In answer to questions by the chairman and Drs. Harris, Palmer, 
and Cowgill, Dr. Phipard stated that the economic situation, coupled 
with the availability of various foods, appeared to exert the most im- 
portant influence on adequacy of diet. Furthermore, present food- 
consumption habits influence in important ways individuals’ willing- 
ness to accept adequate but unpalatable diets. At this point Dr. 
Henry Borsook reported on a small survey in which the diets of 50 
families were analyzed, with findings quite similar to those reported 
by Dr. Phipard. He spoke in particular of a Pennsylvania Quaker 
family in which, even with low income, through unusual interest in 
food and by very careful shopping, the housewife had been able to 
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Ficurp 5.—Pacifie families : Distribution by expenditure for food a person a week, and pro- 
portion obtaining diets graded poor, fair, and good. Source: U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, ““Diets of Employed Workers,” Otircular 507, p. 76. 
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Figur» 7.—Southern Negro families: Distribution by expenditure for food a person a week 
and proportion obtaining diets graded poor, fair, and good. Source: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, “‘Diets of Employed Workers,” Circular 507, p. 77. 
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secure a completely adequate diet. He made the point, however, that 
pone eroH was definitely unusual and was not to be considered 
ypical. 

Tt was pointed out in the course of the discussion of Dr. Phipard’s 
study that the mineral analysis of vegetables might vary considerably 
and that it was not practical, in a study with as large a sample as 
had been surveyed, to secure precise analyses for each family. For 
this and other reasons previously mentioned it is believed that the 
general situation among workers’ families is worse than the study re- 
sults would indicate. The chairman pointed out that there is very 
little precise information on the subject of workers’ diets or nutrition 
and in particular there is little known about the diets and physical 
needs of defense workers. 

Furthermore, since, in the study just discussed, diets were classi- 
fied as poor if they were deficient in any of several elements, it will 
be necessary in future work to determine specific deficiencies. 

In conclusion Dr. Phipard stated that it was planned to recalculate 
the diets in terms of new standards and take into account limitations 
which are perhaps better understood now than they were at the 
time the study was made. The caloric content of low-cost diets was 
discussed and the statement made that when a family spent $1.25 to 
$1.87 per person per week the average calories of the diet ranged 
from 2,800 to 8,000 calories per adult unit in one region of the 
South. Some were as small as 2,400-2,600. However, when the fam- 
ily income was over $500 per year usually there was not a severe 
shortage of calories. The foods that increase fastest as food ex- 
penditure goes up are meat, fruit, vegetables, eggs, and butter. The 
fat intake, however, increased less rapidly than did that of foods 
containing vitamins. It is usual to find deficiency of more than one 
nutrient. 


Il. Labor Recruits. 


Dr. Borsook, in answer to questions by the chairman and Dr. Le 
Clerc, discussed in some detail the diet of defense-industry workers 
in California. In a large new aircraft-construction factory employ- 
ing 20,000 men it is the common observation that the typical lun- 
cheon meal consists of a sandwich and a bottle of some sort of soft 
drink. The workers in factories of this kind have been recruited 
largely from areas outside the State and have recently moved to the 
community in which they are now both inadequately housed and 
inadequately fed. It is not uncommon for three or four unmarried 
men to live in bachelor’s quarters, with one cooking for the others 
in lieu of paying his share of the rent. Under living conditions of 
this type a typical meal consists of fried meat and some sort of 
canned food, but seldom vegetables. 

Dr. Hayhurst pointed out that one of the common defects of the 
ordinary diet is the substitution of highly seasoned soups which con- 
tain little nourishment but give a sense of satisfaction for other foods 
of greater nutrient value. He stated that canned foods are com- 
monly used in preference to fresh vegetables and in almost all such 
situations there are seldom any whole-grain cereals in the diet. Dr. 
Hayhurst also called attention to the fact that in the type of diet 
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being discussed there is almost always great mineral deficiency. He 
attributed this to the general dependence of the public upon fruit 
and vegetable sources for minerals, and suggested that if something 
approaching natural ocean salt were used as a condiment instead of 
table salt some of the trace minerals might be supplied. 

At this point Dr. Baggs directed the attention of the session to 
the large number of rejections, in Selective Service induction, of men 
who are now or will eventually become recruits for industry. He 
suggested that the same problems would arise in industry as have 
already been so widely publicized in the Selective Service program. 
Dr. Baggs also raised the question of the effect of nutritional defici- 
ency on dental defects and pyorrhea and urged the Conference in 
its recommendations to stress the need for immediate remedial 
measures. Both education of the individual and supplementation of 
diet in groups that will enter or are now entering heel defense 
work, were mentioned. 

Both Dr. Harris and Dr. Cowgill emphasized the fact that there 
is among young people apparently little interest in the subject of 
good eating. It was said that action, perhaps initiated on the Fed- 
eral level, would be necessary to get to the workers those foods that 
they need; and it was suggested for the consideration of the Confer- 
ence that a resolution to that effect should be formulated. The 
British experience at Canterbury Depot in rehabilitating several 
hundred rejected volunteers was cited as worthy of imitation. 

It was also recalled that the National Youth Administration in 
Michigan is planning an elaborate study of nutrition among NYA 
groups in residence and others out of residence. Dr. Borsook thought 
that the results of such a study would come too late to be very help- 
ful in the present emergency. He spoke again of the situation in 
California, calling attention to the fact that nearly 100,000 workers 
in aircraft and shipbuilding are crowded together in one small com- 
munity and that a large percentage of them have come into the state 
within the last year. If, as is expected in the near future, the group 
approaches a quarter of a million, the situation will become even 
worse. Furthermore, any nutritional program having to do with 
defense workers who are already overworked and subject to the 
stresses of the general labor situation, will necessarily meet, resist- 
ance both from management and from labor. For these and the 
other reasons previously discussed, Dr. Borsook appealed to the 
section to initiate action on the Federal level in order to secure the 
cooperation of industry. 

Dr. LeClerec advocated a modification of the stamp plan, making 
available at reduced cost the “protective foods” (but restricted to 
that group of foods) as a most practical means of immediate remedial 
action. He said that with our annual consumption of 160 pounds of 
white flour and 100 pounds of sugar per capita an individual con- 
suming 2,500 calories per day received 46 percent of his caloric intake 
from these sources alone. If the individual consumes only 2,000 
calories a day then 57 percent of the intake comes from white flour 
and sugar, making it almost impossible to get all the necessary min- 
erals and vitamins from the other 438 percent of the net intake of 
food. He suggested that these characteristics of the general diet of 
the public strongly point to the need for education in what constitutes 
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a good diet and how to go about getting it. Accordingly, he strongly 
advocated making protective foods such as milk, enriched bread, 
vegetables, etc., available through a stamp plan and at reduced cost 
as a defense measure. 

Dr. William DeKleine (American Red Cross) urged the members 
of the section to initiate a program in an industrial plant where 
the management could be interested in the Wuweicanal aspects of 
efficiency. He considered it advisable for the section to advocate 
direct action of the nature described. 

Dr. Mary Bryan of New York called attention to the work of 
the various dairy councils, especially in Connecticut. The dairy 
councils and the milk industry had succeeded in interesting a number 
of industries in supplementary feeding of milk. In some instances 
the milk is furnished without charge, in others dispensers have been 
installed. In some factories in New Jersey with very large increases 
in employment (for example, from a normal 2,000 employees to a 
present 15,000) it has not been found feasible to install dispensers 
although milk and other protective foods are made available. Mrs. 
Bryan suggested the immediate distribution of nutrition posters for 
display in all types of factories. She urged the need for an imme- 
diate educational program and suggested that supplementation be 
begun with milk. 

In her view, industry would not be as resistant to the consideration 
of nutrition as had been represented previously in the session. There 
were opportunities in almost every community for mass feeding 
projects which would solve breakfast and luncheon problems for 
men who have no good place at which to get lunch. Inasmuch as 
high-school cafeterias are used only for the lunch meal, it seemed 
feasible in an emergency of this sort to use such cafeteria kitchens 
as general community kitchens. 

The chairman referred to the work of the Committee on Food and 
Nutrition of the National Research Council and pointed out that it 
had been instrumental in making “enriched bread” available all 
over the country, thus making it possible to improve defense workers’ 
diets. He also noted that the Food Stamp Plan has resulted in more 
and better food for large sectors of the population who are now 
badly fed, although the plan should no doubt be extended. Miss 
Armstrong suggested that the present restrictions on the Food Stamp 
Plan should be relaxed so that those with quite low incomes, yet not 
on relief, might have access to the surplus commodities being dis- 
tributed. It was also suggested that it was tactically more feasible 
to interest labor than management in nutritional supplementation. 

Dr. Osborn, State health commissioner for Connecticut, speaking as 
a representative of the health officer group, argued strongly in favor 
of the enforcement on the part of an agency such as the Office of 
Production Management, of contract requirements calling for cafe- 
terias or other means of supplying proper food to workers in all 
factories filling defense orders. Unless some such action were taken 
the natural resistance to change, on the part of both industry and 
labor, would defeat educational efforts. He felt that the present 
emphasis was too much on the efficiency of machines and too little 
on the health of human machines, 
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The chairman emphasized the importance of adequately con- 
trolled studies so that the nutrition experts would have a more ade- 
quate basis on which to urge important action. Mr. Bloomfield 
stated that he believed the Walsh-Healey Act might easily be im- 
plemented to enforce certain requirements with reference to the 
nutrition problem. Mr. Davis also suggested that the vitamins, in 
particular, might easily be added to products that the workers are 
known to favor and buy. 

Dr. Borsook doubted that action as drastic as that mentioned by 
Dr. Osborn would be necessary. After the initial hurdle had been 
passed there would be little difficulty in further progress. Drs. 
Hayhurst and Cowgill concurred with this point of view and sug- 
gested further that it might be possible to make greater use of the 
organizations in industry, such as trade organizations, manufacturers’ 
associations, and others. They stressed the need for leadership and 
initiation of the program from the Federal level. Dr. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the State Committee for Industrial Health in New Jersey 
spoke of the importance, in approaching the larger industries, of 
securing the cooperation of their medical divisions. 

At the conclusion of the session Dr. Bloomfield again mentioned 
the possibility of securing national interest in the subject of nutrition 
through enlisting the cooperation of organizations such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which is already interested in the 
general problem of industrial hygiene. Drs. Borsook and Cowgill 
reemphasized the necessity for study of the situation on a family 
basis in a number of industrial organizations and stressed the need 
for leadership and the employment of competent individuals to 
supervise and conduct such nutrition studies or projects as are already 
under way in isolated industrial plants. 

Research with reference to vitamin-A deficiency and dark-adapta- 
tion were referred to and it was emphasized that the practical appli- 
cations of the results of research are frequently of particular interest 
to the armed forces. 

The meeting was adjourned after a committee had been appointed 
to prepare the draft report of the section: Dr. Cowgill, chairman, Dr. 
em Borsook, and the chairman and the secretary of the section ex 
officio. 

Dr. Cowgill, chairman of the Drafting Committee, presented to 
the session on the following day (May 27) a draft of suggestions, rec- 
ommendations, and ideas expressed at the preceding day’s meeting, 
with the thought that members might care to make revisions or 
amendments before acting formally on the report. The chairman 
told the session that he understood the report of the section to the 
Conference would have to be restricted, by direction of the Planning 
Committee, to three typewritten pages. 

Miss Armstrong urged casting recommendations in language that 
would not restrict any program advocated to cities, adding that it 
would be appropriate to include the work of State extension nutri- 
tionists. Dr. Osborn suggested that industrial hygienists and indus- 
trial nurses be included. 

Mr. Bloomfield and the chairman spoke briefly of the propriety 
end necessity of including a recommendation that the nutritional 
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problems of defense workers be called especially to the attention of 
the appropriate governmental agencies, particularly the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

Drs. Harris and Borsook and Miss Armstrong discussed the feasi- 
bility of assisting low-income workers’ families through school lunch 
programs or other community feeding methods, as a means of indirect 
attack on the workers’ own nutrition problems. It was pointed out, 
however, that the section should limit its consideration to defense 
workers and largely to protective foods rather than the whole diet. 
The subject of income levels was again discussed and the consensus 
was that “low income” should not be defined in terms of money but 
be left to local interpretation. 

Drs. Cowgill and Harris advanced the idea that studies should be 
made under the auspices of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council, or its appropriate subcommittee. It 
was emphasized that factual information on workers’ diets, then nu- 
trition and the results of supplemental feeding is urgently needed and 
that through the efforts of the National Research Council such in- 
formation could best be secured in a short time. 

Mr. Folks urged the need for State leadership and proposed that 
the governors of the several States should be invited to call State 
nutrition conferences. He presented the following resolution, which 
was duly seconded and adopted: 

It is desirable that the governor of each State be asked to consider calling at 
as early a date as practical a State conference on nutrition in defense for the 
purpose of formulating and devising ways and means by which the resolutions 
and recommendations of this Conference may be carried out by the cooperative 
efforts of the appropriate and available Federal, State, and local authorities 
and agencies, with special reference to the particular conditions and needs in 
that State. 

The session also approved the report of the Subcommittee on Nu- 
trition in Industry of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council as well as the report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee as amended during the session. The chairman was authorized 
to make such changes in the draft report as would be necessary for 
presentation in the form required by the Planning Committee. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Tue Worxer.—Under modern conditions, those who forge the 
weapons of defense are just as important to our safety as are those 
for whose use those weapons are intended. Every care is taken to 
provide healthful surroundings and good food for the armed forces, 
who have been selected with the greatest care. The health and nutri- 
tion of defense workers, many of whom may have been rejected for 
military services, must nevertheless be maintained at high levels if 
industry is to meet the needs of this emergency. 

It is therefore urgently recommended that special attention be paid 
to the diets and nutrition of all workers in industry and particularly 
of those most directly concerned with the national defense effort. 
The pressing importance of this problem should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the governmental agencies concerned with defense industries 
such as the Office of Production Management. 
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Supplemental feeding in factories should be practiced wherever it 
is found that the diets of defense workers are not fully adequate from 
the point of view of modern nutrition. Such feeding has been found 
to increase the worker’s efficiency, reduce accidents, and decrease the 
volume of absenteeism. 

In this emergency, defense plants are pang constructed in sparsely 
populated areas where normal community facilities are lacking. 

In such instances community feeding with its advantages of econ- 
omy and expert supervision may be required and is recommended. 

It is also recommended that the approval of contracts calling for 
construction or expansion of defense plants should include consid- 
eration of appropriate facilities for feeding the workers. Special 
attention must be paid to the nutrition of workers who are exposed 
to the effects of specific industrial techniques or hazards such as are 
found in chemical factories. 

Information regarding the diets of defense workers is not available, 
but it is known that the diets of a large percentage of workers’ fam- 
ilies are inadequate by modern standards. In the emergency condi- 
ditions confronting defense workers, their diets will tend to become 
even less adequate than they are today unless particular attention 
is paid to this problem. 

It is therefore recommended that the families of low-income workers 
in defense industries should be included in the distribution of pro- 
tective surplus foods. 

Education in the need for adequate diets is a continuing need and 
should be carried on by the most practical methods. 

II. Tue Lasor Recrvurt.—The health conditions among labor re- 
cruits are reflected by the results of selective service and army medical 
examinations. A comparatively large proportion of the new workers 
who are being employed by defense industries are undoubtedly suf- 
fering from physical disabilities associated directly or indirectly with 
malnutrition such as underweight, general debility, defective teeth, 
and low-grade chronic infection. 

It is therefore recommended that steps be taken to condition nu- 
tritionally those classes of the population which are likely to become 
defense workers. 

Such nutritional conditioning might well be carried out among or- 
ganized groups such as are found in CCC camps, NYA, WPA, and 
defense training schools. Such work is already under way in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Similar conditioning at an English camp re- 
sulted in the induction into the Army of 87 percent of 834 young men 
who had previously been rejected. 

III. Derinirion or THE Prostem.—Greater and more precise know]- 
edge concerning the nutrition of defense workers is an urgent need. 
Prompt and effective measures can be taken to improve diets when it 
is known that they are inadequate in certain essentials. The improve- 
ment in health which results when specific nutritional deficiencies are 
appropriately treated is a great stimulus to education in diet. Prop- 
erly controlled studies provide the only convincing evidence of the 
benefits which result when the deficiencies of inadequate diets are 
suitably supplemented. 

It is therefore recommended that adequately controlled studies be 
conducted in selected defense plants to determine the facts concerning 
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the influence of diet on health, working capacity, incidence of acci- 
dents, absenteeism, and the psychological state (industrial unrest). 

Workers and employers who cooperate with governmental or private 
scientific agencies in carrying out such studies will be performing a 
national service. 

IV. ImpLeEMENTATION or THEsE RecommMENDATIONS.—There are nu- 
merous agencies at Federal, State, and local levels to consider and carry 
out the recommendations of the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. In order to bring these recommendations promptly to the 
attention of State and local agencies: 

It is recommended that the governor of each State be asked to call 
at as early a date as possible a State conference on nutrition in de- 
dense for the purpose of formulating and devising ways and means 
by which the resolutions and recommendations of the National Con- 
ference may be carried out through the cooperative efforts of the 
appropriate Federal, State, and local authorities and agencies, with 
special reference to the particular conditions and needs in that State. 


SECTION V 


METHODS OF EDUCATION 
IN NUTRITION 


Presiding, G. DOROTHY WILLIAMS, Extension Nutritionist 
New York State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, New York 
Chairman; 
Mrs. MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor, Homemaking Education 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
Cochairman 


AGENDA 


I. General theme for discussion and recommendations. 
A. How can we translate our knowledge of nutrition into 
everyday reality for all the people? 
II. Questions for discussion: 


A. How can an educational program grow out of the needs of 
the members of the community or group to be reached ? 

1. Assisting local people to get a picture of nutrition 
needs of their group or community. 

2. Determining the groups that need help. 

3. Securing effective coordination of educational agencies 
and programs. 

B. Determining what to teach and how to make it effective. 

1. How may basic subject matter be selected for and 
adapted to the needs of various age, racial, cultural, 
or income groups? 

2. How much agreement is necessary in subject matter 
used by various agencies in the same community ? 

38. How can methods of teaching be adapted to the vary- 
ing needs of individuals and groups? 

4. What steps can be taken to evaluate results of pro- 
grams ? 

5. How can provision be made for the continuing edu- 
cation which is necessary to help people deal with 
their food problems? 

C. Mobilizing an educational personnel adequate to do the job. 

1. How can the services of the present employed per- 
sonnel be made more effective ? 

2. How can their service be augmented by: 
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a. ese upon professional workers in related 
fields ? 

b. Using professionally trained workers in public 
service organizations, business, press, and 
radio? 

c. Using lay leaders? 

3. How can a community plan be developed for the most 
effective use of available professional and lay 
leaders and for bringing and keeping them in touch 
with the results of recent nutrition research perti- 
nent to the job in hand, and also with effective 
methods of education ? 

D. Providing, evaluating, and using educational tools. 

. Types of educational materials available. 

. What further materials are needed ? 

. What materials can be developed effectively at na- 
tional, State, and local levels? 

. How can materials be adapted to meet the needs of 
different educational, cultural, and income groups? 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Representatives of governmental agencies, of schools, colleges, and 
universities, of professional associations, voluntary agencies, and 
business organizations as well as of the press, met to discuss methods 
of securing effective results in nutrition education. Eight reports 
were presented to illustrate different kinds of community projects 
being carried on in different. parts of the country. 

Four subsections one in detail the methods to be employed 
in developing educational programs through the use of aL com- 
munity resources, including professional and lay groups and leaders 
as well as all available publicity media. One subsection discussed 
plans for mobilizing educational personnel by using new or already 
existing State and local nutrition advisory committees and represen- 
tatives of special groups, such as religious leaders and members of: 
The medical profession, youth groups, labor groups, and service 
groups (e. g. Rotary and Parent-Teacher Associations). It was 
suggested that the services of professional workers be supplemented 
by those of lay workers from business organizations and from other 
community groups, all of whom might cooperate in using available 
educational and publicity facilities. Sceile suggestions were made 
concerning the preparation of educational material for the press 
and for magazines. Educational tools were enumerated and eval- 
uated, and it was especially stressed that clearing houses were 
needed in the States so that nutrition information might be assem- 
bled, analyzed, classified, and disseminated effectively. 


DISCUSSION 


Throughout the meeting of this section there was evidence that 
the participants desired to make recommendations that would foster 
cooperation by the various agencies interested in nutrition rather 
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than competition for an opportunity to do the job. In this spirit 
it was suggested that a State or local nutrition committee would 
render maximum service if it could bring these various groups 
together to study the situation, and, recognizing the particular abuil- 
ities and resources of each group or individual, work out a program 
to which each could contribute. 

The following list of national, State, and local agencies, organi- 
zations, and associations is appended to give some idea of the diver- 
sity of interests and background represented by the members of the 
section. 


Government agencies: 
Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Consumers Guide. 
Agricultural exhibits. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
Extension Service. 
Farm Security Administration. 
Surplus Marketing Administration. 
Federal Security Agency: 
Office of Education: 
Elementary education. 
Business education. 
Home economics education. 
Vocational agriculture. 
United States Public Health Service. 
National Youth Administration. 
Department of the Interior: 
Office of Indian Affairs. 
Department of Labor: 
Children’s Bureau : Maternal and child health service. 
Work Projects Administration: Nursery schools. 
Office of Government Reports. 


State and regional representatives of Government agencies listed 
above and of other agencies: 


American Red Cross: Nutrition Service. 

Public schools: Principals of elementary, intermediate, and high 
schools; city supervisors of home economics; teachers of home 
economics Lgiens. health education. 

Colleges and universities: Presidents; heads of home economics 
departments; professors and research workers in nutrition; 
teacher trainers. 

Centers, services, and foundations: Welfare, health, visual edu- 
cation, films. 

Professional associations: Educational, medical, dental, nursing, 
library, research, home economics, dietetics. 

Farm and farm women’s organizations. 

Press and business: Newspaper columnists; magazine editors and 
writers; radio; home economists in public service companies; 
food companies, life insurance companies, dairy councils, other 
positions. 


In order to present material for group discussion and to assist in 
recognizing the various factors that contribute to the success of an 
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educational program, several illustrations from various parts of the 
country were presented. It should be emphasized that the illustra- 
tions selected were meant to be only representative of kinds of proj- 
ects which are being carried by many organizations and agencies. 
Time did not permit any adequate presentation of experience in 
nutrition work. The illustrations, however, did show the effective- 
ness of certain general procedures as they have been used. They 
have been bietew for inclusion in this report: 

Report 1—A Study of Negro Infant Feeding in a Selected Com- 
munity in North Carolina was reported by Miss Flemmie Kittrell, 
head of the Department of Home Economics at Hampton Institute. 
This report describes one way of finding the needs of the people. The 
infant feeding practices in a fairly representative group of Negro 
families in Greensboro, N. C., were eatlied in 1935. Data on 260 babies, 
whose ages ranged from 3 to 12 months, were collected by questionnaire. 
More than 50 percent of the breadwinners were employed at the time 
of collecting the data. The writer believed that the economic set-up 
had a great influence on the general nutritional welfare not only of 
the infants, but of the entire family. 

Personal visits were made to the homes, the parents were inter- 
viewed, and daily charts of what the people were eating were filled 
out. Three basic facts were found to be at the root of the difficulty: 
People lacked money; they did not know how to select food; and 
they did not know how to buy food with the little money they had. 
The facts revealed by the survey led to efforts to improve the nutri- 
tion of the Negro families. “We set out to help them (1) learn the 
kind of foods they need, (2) buy the inexpensive foods, and (3) pre- 
pare these foods so they are palatable and nutritious. Many of the 
children of these families have gone to schools where continued nutri- 
tion instruction has been given and reports indicate that their nutri- 
tion has improved.” 

Report 2.—To illustrate methods of changing practices in food 
preparation and buying techniques, Elizabeth Ellis, extension nutri- 
tionist in New Hampshire, reported on the two-meeting project 
Rolling in Dough followed by the two-meeting project Bread 
Round Up. 

Help with newer methods of making breads, especially those with 
whole grain products, was requested by home demonstration women 
at county program planning meetings. The State specialist trained 
a total of 300 selected food leaders from 150 local clubs, who pre- 
sented information through talks and demonstrations to 2,500 per- 
sons. Subject matter included buying flours, principles and costs of 
bread making, and importance of whole-grain breads in diet. Meth- 
ods included questionnaire on women’s practices in buying flour, 
experiment to determine relative yields of hard wheat and all-purpose 
flours in the same recipe, lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and 
reports of practices adopted, including bread made for sale. 

Report 3.—Nevada’s 17-year-old State-wide “keep growing demon- 
stration” in which the Extension Service, school superintendents, 
public health workers, newspapers, and communities cooperated, was 
reported by Mrs. Mary Stilwell Buol, Assistant Director for Home 
Economics, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Nevada. 
This project was selected to show the value of program planning, 
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of holding to a clear-cut basic program over a period of years, of 
effective motivation, and of cooperative effort within an agency and 
local participation with other agencies. 

Initial support was gained by capitalizing on the interest of men 
in a livestock State in problems of animal nutrition and on the will- 
ingness of parents to make changes for the benefit of their children. 
Beginning with a few communities the program gradually expanded 
until it became practically State-wide. 

Community situations were canvassed for causes of undernutrition 
and possible avenues of attack with regard to local food supplies, 
strongly entrenched family food patterns, and available community 
resources. Long-time and yearly goals were set in terms of continu- 
ing weight gains of school children, and improvement in a series of 
factors indicating good or poor growth. Outstanding needs in the 
diets of children and their families were kept before the local com- 
munity and the State through food habit checks, home visits by 
trained leaders selected from home demonstration clubs, school work, 
newspaper articles, and radio. Some outstanding needs was selected 
for intensive work each year, and followed up in succeeding years, 
stressing production for home use in many instances. For example: 
A quart of milk a day for children; home dairy cows; clean milk 
supply; hearty breakfast with bowl of hot, whole-grain cereal—later, 
use of wheat germ in cereal and bread; two vegetables besides po- 
tatoes, involving a continuing home garden campaign; sufficient sleep 
and rest. 

Each year the local situation was reappraised, progress measured, 
gains celebrated, new goals set, and specific recommendations made 
for the following year. 

By 1940 the farm family per capita consumption of milk was 0.9 
quart per day; the percentage of children “in good nutrition” had 
increased from 24 in 1922 to 80, and the percentage in really poor 
nutrition had decreased from 28 to 5; the University of Nevada 
reports marked improvement in physical development, nutritional 
condition, and posture of freshmen entering college which it attrib- 
utes largely to the years of the keep-growing demonstration. Growth 
as an indication of nutrition and health and a widely varied diet rich 
in protective foods as an essential for good growth have been accepted 
on a State-wide basis. Larger problems of production are being re- 
ported to land-use committees to help solve. They are still problems, 
pas as regards fruits and vegetables and an inexpensive 

ood supply for low-income urban families. 

Report 4—How a high-school teacher of home economics coordi- 
nated the experiences of various groups in an effort to attain better 
nutrition for all was reported by Miss Pauline Drollinger, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics in Wyoming. 

This teacher had 8 classes of girls and 1 class of boys, supervised 
the school lunch, and conducted a nutrition class for 88 adults in the 
community. 

A home project which grew out of the study of foods and nutrition 
in the eighth grade home economics class illustrates how young 
people can help to bring about changed food practices in the home. 
The class member selected for illustration became interested in 
studying her family’s food habits to find out whether their meals 
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included all the things they needed. On the basis of this study, she 
found that her family was eating too much white bread and jelly, and 
that their meals did not include enough milk, whole-grain cereals, 
or vegetables. With the help of her home economics teacher and an 
aunt who had been studying in the adult class, she planned the menus 
and arranged for a free supply of milk and carrots. After carrying 
on this plan for some weeks she reported that while her family still 
-ate too many starchy foods they had increased their consumption of 
milk and vegetables. The mother reported that their meals were 
definitely improved and they had not spent any more for groceries 
than formerly. 

Report 5.—A story of the improvement of family nutrition was 
reported by Miss Erna Proctor, Regional Home Economist of the 
Farm Security Administration. This project illustrates the value of 
working with individual families on family planning to improve the 
food supply and family diet. 

Each family with the Farm Security Administration compiles 
detailed information as to its food supply and resources and is visited 
by the farm and home supervisors, who assist them in developing a 
program to supply the food needs of the family. | 

Work with a farm family in Florida beginning in 1937 was 
reported. County farm and home supervisors assisted the family 
to determine whether the farm was capable of producing subsistence 
for the family and sufficient income to meet other needs. It was 
found that soon the family would need additional land and the plan 
that followed to help the family gradually increase its production 
and conservation of food was described. It included fencing the 
garden, building a smokehouse, purchasing a cow, and obtaining 
additional fruit jars. 

The food produced and preserved in 1940 included 447 quarts of 
fruits, vegetables, and meats, including the canning of one beef weigh- 
ing 150 pounds; 216 pounds of lean pork; two and one-half 50-pound 
cans of lard; and 15 bushels each of sweet- and Irish potatoes. They 
had 50 hens, and purchased a second cow. At the end of 1940 the 
family was able to meet its food budget. 

Report 6.—A description of a school program in which all the 
teaching was coordinated around the idea of better health of the 
youngsters was given by Mr. A. B. Crawford, principal of the La- 
fayette High School, Lexington, Ky. This is a story of cooperative 
effort among school divisions for the improvement of nutrition and of 
the programs of the elementary, junior, and senior high schools which 
contributed to nutrition education in the school. 

Early in the school year of 1940 a committee of teachers appointed 
to study school and community needs and to locate problems needing 
attention in the school’s program of training for total national de- 
fense reported that a nutrition education program was urgently 
needed. 

A committee of 30 pupils, representing junior-high-school home 
rooms and departmental groups, was asked to determine pupil atti- 
tude toward a concentrated effort on the part of the entire school in 
working together on one major problem. Pupils and teachers made 
a survey of food habits, food production, and food preservation, and 
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developed a nutrition program, listing the following objectives for 
the school and the community to consider: 


1. Develop an interest in the social and economic welfare of all 
members of the community. 

. Produce food for family consumption. 

. Preserve food for the family. 

. Establish desirable food habits, 

. Improve buying habits. 

. Evaluate the program. 


All divisions of the school worked together on the problem of food 
needs of the individual to stimulate the interest of pupils in determin- 
ing ways of solving their own food problems. 

Junior high school pupils worked on individual problems lke 
“food and health,” “food and the athlete,” “food and personality,” 
“food needs of high school boys and girls.” The departments of 
home economics, vocational agriculture, biology, chemistry, and the 
cafeteria personnel helped pupils carry out these studies by furnish- 
ing information, materials, and laboratories for nutritional 
experiments. 

Some 60 percent of the student body was reached by the correla- 
tion of the work of the junior high school, and of biology, chemistry 
and home economics in senior high school. The regular programs of 
these classes benefited rather than suffered. 

The social-studies groups examined the food habits, group and 
individual health of peoples, races, classes, religious groups, and other 
elements of the world’s population, and the effects of such factors 
upon nations, peoples, and governments in peace and in war. A 
group studying Spanish included in its study of Mexico and South 
America the comparison of food habits. 

Mathematics classes related to food study whenever possible, prob- 
lems and formulas dealing with ratios, percentages, content, volumes, 
etc. 

The physical education group motivated the study of food and 
health and stimulated desire to discover existing needs, meeting them 
in some way. 

After completing the comprehensive study of the food needs of 
the individual, all groups directed the study in terms of the family 
food needs. 

The development of cooperative school gardens contributed to the 
production of food for the school lunches. 

To encourage an increased production of food for the family, 
projects were developed in home gardens, cooperative poultry raising, 
and in tree planting. The preservation of food for the family, the 
purchase of foods - family use, and the preparation of food for 
family consumption were significant phases of the program for the 
improvement of family nutrition. 

t is impossible to report everything that each part of the whole 
school contributed to this program; but to be as successful as this 
program has been and will continue to be, each and every part must 
cooperate to the fullest extent, and each teacher must watch her 
opportunity and make a contribution to the whole program. 
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Report 7.—How the State department of education, through its 
State supervisors of home economics and health education worked 
with other agencies in promoting State-wide improvement in school 
lunches was reported by Miss Alida Fairbanks, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Vermont. This report illustrates the value of 
a specific program in which the efforts and interest of many agencies 
may be coordinated. 

There was interest in a hot lunch in the schools of Vermont for the 
following reasons: 


1. Malnutrition among the children. 

2. Poorly balanced diets evidenced in some lunches brought from 
home. 

8. Lack of fruit and vegetables in the diet because children were 
not at home for the noon meal. 

4, The long, cold rides to school made it desirable to have a hot 
dish. 


The cooperation of many interested agencies was secured in the 
development of a coordinated nutrition program. In 1939 and 1940 
the State supervisor of health and the State supervisors of home 
economics cooperated with the Department of Surplus Commodities 
and superintendents of schools to give demonstrations to teachers in 
rural schools and in high schools on the use in the school-lunch pro- 
gram of the surplus commodities then available. 

In 1940 and 1941 a meeting was held of the State supervisors of 
health, home economics, an WPA hot-lunch projects, directors 
of surplus commodities, and of women’s work (WPA). A mem- 
orandum of understanding was drawn up for the cooperative relation- 
ships of the various agencies working on the hot lunch program 
in the schools. It covered the assignments of each representative 
interested in the school lunch program, such as the specific responsi- 
bility of the school administrator, the home economics teacher, the 
State supervisor of the WPA lunch workers, and of the WPA worker 
who is assigned to the project. 

The State supervisors conducted three meetings for the WPA 
workers who were to prepare the hot lunch in schools, to teach the 
planning of menus, to demonstrate food preparation and methods of 
serving, and to study the WPA regulations. District meetings 
were conducted for teachers of rural schools, elementary schools, and 
non-city schools who were interested in a hot-lunch program. The 
meetings were arranged to acquaint these teachers with: Regulations 
for obtaining surplus commodities; responsibilities of administrators, 
WPA workers, and supervisors in the development of the hot lunch 
program; and pene standards for planning, preparation, and 
serving hot lunches. 

The methods used to promote interest and understanding among the 
cooperating groups, to train workers, to develop a workable program, 
and to teach nutrition to the children and their families seemed to be 
successful. The superintendents reported that they felt the program 
had been very valuable from the standpoint of improved health of 
the children and desired that it be continued if possible. 

Report 8.—A report of the work of the State Nutrition Committee 
in adopting and using a Texas food standard was given by Miss Mil- 
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dred Horton, State home demonstration leader in Texas. The use of 
one basic guide for food selection prevented misunderstandings result- 
ing when agencies working in the same area seem to use different 
standards. 

The food standards worked out by the committee were printed as a 
small, illustrated folder, used as a basis of teaching by all agencies 
through their various types of programs. It has been distributed 
with the groceries to families who use food stamps, and has also 
been used as a basis for posters and exhibits placed in public eating 
places and et) stores, in class rooms and school halls. This 
experience of many agencies getting together to develop material for 
use by all of their representatives suggests possibilities for other types 
of pooling of resources. 

Reference to “some basic assumptions for an adequate nutrition 
education program” sent to the Conference members preceding the 
Conference, showed how these reports illustrated the application of 
these assumptions. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Alice Keliher pointed out 
that we need to think a great deal more about the emotional factor. 
We can point out to people that they ought to eat vegetables, but 
they won’t eat them if they hate them. In meeting the problem with 
children in the school we need to accustom them to certain foods, 
by allowing them to participate in growing, cooking, and working 
with foods in order to build up a readiness for them. 

Mrs. Wood discussed the need for working with parents as well as 
with children. She said: “The youngsters often get one set of atti- 
tudes in school and an entirely different set at home from the parents.” 

Dr. Andrus commented on the value of parent participation in 
nursery schools. | 

Dr. Eichelberger made a plea for more nutrition education in the 
lower grades of school, and a number of other participants brought 
out the need for reaching the boys as well as the girls and for making 
nutrition teaching a part of the total health education program. 

Because of the size of the group it was necessary to break up into 
four smaller groups designated as committees, where the discussion 
was continued. In order to try to cover the scope of nutrition educa. 
tion each committee was asked to consider and report on a special part 
of the problem. Following are the reports of these four committees: 


COMMITTEE I 


Chairman, Elizabeth A. Rivers; Secretary, Marjorie E. Luce 


How Can An EpvucatTionaL Program Grow Our or NEEDS OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY OR GrouP To BE REACHED ? 


After considerable discussion of ways and means of getting at the 
needs of the people in a community the following recommendations 
were drawn up and accepted by the committee: 


A. To insure democratic procedure we believe that participation 
of a local community in planning, building, and carrying 
on its own nutritional program is basic to success; there- 
fore we recommend that: 
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1. All interested groups and persons (boys and girls and 
men and women) living within a community be 
oe an opportunity for participation in 

ormulating, putting into effect, and evaluating a 
local program for nutrition. 

2. If data are available regarding the nutrition needs in 
a local area, they may be assembled, analyzed, and 
interpreted by the people of the area in the light of 
accepted nutritional information and criteria as a 
basis for program planning. If no local data are 
available, the community should plan to find out 
what needs to be done as soon as possible. 

8. To focus attention on health and nutrition situations 
procedures, materials, and measuring criteria should 
be made available for use by local community 
groups in evaluating their own health and nutrition 
conditions. 

4. Emphasis should be placed on the use of those meth- 
ods of education adapted to all ages and economic 
levels which will build interest in a high standard 
of health, especially toward the development of 
those attitudes which will result in desirable action. 

5. All phases of group, family, and individual situations 
having a bearing on ability to buy, produce, pre- 
pare, conserve, and consume food should be con- 
sidered in a local nutrition program. 


B. A well-coordinated plan of action and activities from the 
State through the county and to the local level is funda- 
mental as a procedure for getting a program under way on 
all fronts at once; therefore, we recommend that: 


1. The suggestions proposed by the National Nutrition 
Committee to the State nutrition committees be used 
as a guide in organizing local groups for immediate 
action. In those situations where such a plan is not 
practicable, adaptation should be made to meet the 
local needs for a concerted nutrition program. 

2. Existing organizations, agencies, and personnel con- 
cerned with health, welfare, and education be util- 
ized wherever possible in preference to setting up 
new organizations. 

3. Local programs be known as community programs 
and that names of organizations and agencies con- 
cerned be submerged in the united front. 

4, Common basic instructional material be agreed upon 
and made available for use by all groups and agen- 
cles working in the same area. 


C. We believe that programs having community significance, 
such as the School Lunch Program, should be made avenues 
for nutrition education for both children and adults. 
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COMMITTEE IT 


Chairman, Alma Keys; Secretary, Inez M. Hobart 
Dererminine WHat to Trach AnD How To Make It Errective 


In the discussion, many problems were presented which emphasized 
the difficulty in making education really effective in the life of the 
individual. The group as a whole developed the following report: 


A. Recognizing that every individual in America has a right 
to information which he can use to guide his selection 
and use of food, we recommend that: 


1. Education start with people where they are and be 
built on existing food patterns. 

2. Each State nutrition committee set up a single guide 
for food selection based on accepted food allowances, 
and that it make plans for studying the various 
types of food patterns in the State as affected by 
individual, racial, or cultural patterns, by food sup- 
plies available, by incomes, and by education, and 
that plans be made for assisting local groups in 
helping families make the necessary adjustments. 

3. Subject matter materials selected and developed be 
simple and adapted to the group with which used. 


B. If educational programs are to meet the needs of all people 
it is necessary : 


1. That they be made available to urban and rural fam- 
ilies. 

2. That problems affecting food selection, purchase, prep- 
aration, production, and conservation be considered. 
(Local situations will determine the emphasis 
aera 

8. That real-life problems which include the opportunity 
for individual and group participation in their 
solution be made the basis of the study of nutrition. 
Situations should be selected which are appropriate 
to the age level, to the economic level, and to the 
previous experience of the learners. 

4, That teacher-training institutions study their State 
and local nutritional problems and base their nutri- 
tion education program on these findings. In-service 
training of teachers and leaders will be necessary 
and should include experiences in dealing with the 
ae types of family situations which exist in the 

tate. 


C. It is recommended that the State nutrition committee serve 
as a technical advisory committee in the preparation of 
materials. 

D. It is recommended that results of studies which shed light 
on effective education procedures such as those of the 
Food Habits Committee of the National Research Council 
be made available to all agencies working with nutrition 
education. 
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COMMITTEE III 
Chairman, Roberta Hershey; Secretary Louise F. Keller 
Mosinizing AN EpucatTionaL PEersoNNEL ADEQUATE To Do THE JoB 


Considerable time was given in this committee to discussion of 
the problems of extending education through the use of lay leaders. 
Tentative recommendations were drawn up by a set committee and 
revised and accepted by the larger committee. 


A. We recognize that adequate nutrition is not only a matter 
of food, but is related to the individual’s whole self (physi- 
cal and constitutional). It is furthermore influenced by 
emotional, social, and economic conditions of the family, 
and of the community, and therefore all the resources of 
a community are needed to develop an effective nutritional 
program. Cooperative planning is necessary to recognize 
needs, determine goals, and to utilize the particular abili- 
ties and other resources of each group. Some guides for 
the utilization of community resources follow: 

1. That new or already existing State and local nutri- 
tion committees be composed of representatives of 
all interested professional and lay groups and 
include youth as well as adults. The importance of 
including in the planning meetings representatives 
from a wide variety of groups was emphasized. 
This would include medical dental, religious 
groups; representatives of the school—on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels—adminis- 
trators, teachers, and librarians; representatives of 
public health and social agencies. It would include 
workers from agriculture, home economics, exten- 
sion, and farm security programs; nutritionists and 
home economists in other public and private 
agencies; representatives of service clubs and such 
other lay organizations as are made up of parent 
groups, and special-background groups. It was 
suggested that some kind of community “intern” 
pass be provide this summer for college el 
in home economics so that they could be a part of the 
nutrition program and what they have already 
learned could be used. This would be advantageous 
to the girls and to the program. It was suggested 
further that we need to be creative in using young 
people in many ways for community service. They 
have an advantage over lay leaders in that they 
have had recent training. 

2. That the services of professional workers be supple- 
mented by lay leaders, other lay workers, and 
individuals working with radio, press, and home 
service organizations. Lay workers can contribute 
to a study of the problems, to the setting up of 
policies and programs. They can assist with 
projects, such as the making of surveys, and can call 
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upon professional workers whenever their technical 
knowledge and skill are needed. 

3. That a training program for professional workers and 
for lay leaders needs to be given special attention. 

4, That in the pre-service and in-service education of pro- 
fessional workers in nutrition there should be pro- 
vided experiences in discovering what the needs for 
nutrition education in the community are, and in 
developing plans to meet them. All teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, nurses, and social 
workers need education in nutrition. 

5. That training of lay leaders should include experiences 
in discovering needs for nutrition, training in fur- 
nishing the basic simple nutrition information neces- 
sary to solve the problem revealed, and in the use of 
educational procedures to reach the group concerned. 


COMMITTEE IV 


Chairman, Alice H. Smith; Secretary, Henrietta Fleck 
Provipine, EvaLtuatine, AND Usine Epucationau Toots 


Committee IV submitted the recommendations for “a truly effective 
nutrition program” as indicated in the final report of section V. 
The committee further recommended : 


1. That there be a wider dissemination of all available tools, 
such as posters, films, and demonstration, to all groups re- 
gardless of whether they are working directly in the field of 
nutrition. 

2. That additional tools, both visual and auditory, which are 
simple, easily understood, and suitable to all groups, be de- 
vised and made available to all communities 

3. That responsibility for evaluation of educational tools con- 
tinue to be assumed by those agencies which have qualified 
nutrition personnel and that such other clearing houses as 
are essential be set up. 

4. That there is a definite need for the following type of tools: 


a, Good posters; b, Exhibits, including those for loan and 
for permanent use; c, Food demonstrations; d, More 
films; e, Simple dramatization of nutritional facts; f, 
More pictorial presentation in papers, magazines, pos- 
ters, etc.; g, More use of the press; h, More effective use 
of radio, talks, forums, market reports; i, Interpretation 
by visual aids of components or essentials of a dietary 
(of new food allowances) in terms of foods and meals 
for all groups; j, A series of handbooks suggesting ways 
of using these materials, each handbook to be directed 
to a specific group of workers who are in a position to 
influence nutrition practices; k, Simplified textbooks in 
nutrition including scientific nutrition material adapted 
to various levels. 
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These tools should be adapted for use in the following channels: 


Libraries. Home economists in public util- 
Clinics. ities. 

Every home. Men’s service, civic, and profes- 
All school groups. sional clubs. 

Factories. Labor unions. 

Industries. American Legion and auxiliaries. 
Allied labor groups. Medical and allied groups. 
Churches. Dental and allied groups. 
Welfare organizations. Conventions and meetings. 
PEA School administrators. 

Fraternal organizations. Food distributors. 

Social organizations. Food producers. 

Women’s clubs. All farm organizations. 
Professional clubs. Health and allied groups. 


5. Recognizing that business has contributed materially to the 
field of research and education, it is urged that authentic 
materials, such as publications and visual aids prepared by 
such organizations, be accepted and used when they make a 
contribution to specific phases of nutrition education. 


The reports of the four committees were submitted to the section 
for discussion and approval. Changes were made in these reports on 
the basis of this discussion and the chairmen and secretaries of sec- 
tion V were authorized by the committee chairmen and secretaries 
to condense them into a series of more general recommendations for 
the report to the general Conference. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Proposals for Immediate Action. 


A. A truly effective nutrition program will: 


dis 


Oo Ho bo 


for) 


10. 


Reach the whole population—all groups, all races, both 
sexes, all creeds, all ages. 


. Recognize motives for action and include suggestions 


on what to do and how to do it. 


. Develop qualified leadership. 
. Drive home the same ideas many times and in many 


ways. 


. Employ every suitable educational tool available, or 


that can be developed on national, State, and com- 
munity levels. 


. Adapt those tools to the many and varied groups to 


be reached and use them with intelligence and skill. 


. Consider all phases of individual, family, and group 


situations that have a bearing upon ability to pro- 
duce, buy, prepare, conserve, and consume food. 


. Afford opportunity for participation in making, put- 


ting into effect, and evaluating local nutrition 
programs. | 


. Enlist the fullest participation of all citizens and work 


through every possible channel to reach the people. 
Be adequately financed. 
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II. Proposals Looking Toward Long-Time Planning. 


A. A wise and farseeing program, while making full use of 
defense motives and needs, will build for a permanent, 
coordinated program for all the people. 


1. A vast educational program in our Nation must be 
conceived in terms of active participation of all the 
people to focus attention on health and nutrition 
situations. 

2. To carry out this broad nutrition education program, 
the services of professional workers will need to be 
augmented by qualified lay leaders and many other 
individuals outside the professional nutrition field. 
Such leadership should include young people as well 
as adults. 


a. Present educational personnel, even when sup- 
plemented by trained local leaders, is inade- 
quate to meet the vastly increased require- 
ments. 


3. That professional and lay leaders be given pre-service 
and in-service education in nutrition. This training 
should include nutrition information and _ also 
experiences in discovering needs and in developing 
plans to meet them. 


a. For many professional groups not now 
especially prepared to contribute to a nutri- 
tion education program, practical in-service 
training honk be provided as soon as 
possible. 

b. The preemployment training of these workers 
should be modified to include nutrition edu- 
cation that will better fit the graduate in the 
future to make a contribution to nutrition 
education. 


4. Studies should be made concerning the degree to which 
various racial and cultural food patterns may need 
supplementing in order to make them nutritionally 
adequate. 

5. To be well fed, people have to know what foods they 
need every day, ae to combine these foods into 
meals, how to check meals against standards. To 
provide meals for a family, they need to know how 
to buy and prepare food. Many rural and urban 
families need to produce more or less of their food 
supply, and to understand production techniques. 
Farm families need to make the production of 
oy food a part of their yearly farm mangement 
plan. 

6. Only when paralleled by appropriate education, will 
the various action programs for the wider distribu- 
tion of food make their fuli contribution to com- 
munity betterment. 
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7. If we are to succeed in this giant task of education, 
we shall have to use our ingenuity and inventiveness 
in providing the tools and materials that make ideas, 
have interest and meaning, and help people to take 
wise action. We have many such tools at our dis- 
posal now. We need to know where they are, how 
good they are, how to get them, and how to use 
them. A system of clearing houses should be set up 
immediately for widest possible dissemination of 
such information. But we also need many more 
tools and materials than we now have, and we need 
desperately to create new, vital, lively ways of using 
them. We propose, therefore that all concerned— 
State, local, and national groups—assist in 
providing: 


a. Good documentary and theatrical films, includ- 
ing news reels and short subjects. 

b. More effective use of radio, including drama- 
tizations, talks, nutrition news, town-hall 
discussions, forums, market reports, ete. 

c. More effective use of the press in release of 
significant news material. 

d. More pictorial presentation in papers, maga- 
zines, posters. etc. 

e. Exhibits, including lively techniques of pres- 
entation. 

f. Film slides and lantern slides, radio recordings. 

g. Posters with dynamic presentation. 

h. Food demonstrations, 

i. Simple dramatizations of nutritional facts. 

j. More simply written and highly illustrated free 
bulletins. 

k. Many other types of tools are available and can 
be used. 


8. It is believed that each State and community needs 
some central group to act as a clearing house for 
information, to adapt national guides to meet local 
needs, to mobilize resources, and to serve as a tech- 
nical advisory group in the preparation of material. 
In most areas the State, county, or city nutrition 
committees will logically serve these purposes. To 
stimulate the widest and speediest use of the intell1- 
gence and insight of our people we need to enlist 
the united effort of the many individuals, community 
groups, and agencies that can be mobilized. All 
will be needed in order that the basic facts and plans 
of the national nutrition program may become the 
common possession of the American people. 


SECTION VI 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
IN NUTRITION 


Presiding, LYDIA J. ROBERTS, PH. D. 
Chairman of the Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Dietary Standards, 
National Research Concil 
Chairman; 


JOHN H. MUSSER, M. D., Professor of Medicine, Tulane University 
Medical School, New Orleans 


Cochairman 


AGENDA 


I. What has been accomplished to date in making nutrition a part 
of the basic training for professions giving health and welfare serv- 
ices to large groups of the population, as—physicians, dentists, nurses, 
social workers, teachers of elementary grades, and others? 

II. Along what lines may courses in nutrition, as now presented in 
college and university curricula for both men and women students, 
be redirected with the view to enlarging their usefulness? 


A. For the present and future undergraduate students in Ps 
medical, predental, social work, nutrition, and _teacher- 
training courses. 


1. Do courses in nutrition need reexamination as to their 
subject matter content? 

2. Should the basic scientific background necessary for the 
proper application of the principles of nutrition be 
enlarged for undergraduate students in such courses 
as those in agriculture, home economics, social work, 
and physical education ? 

8. Should greater emphasis and more thorough grounding 
in economics and social psychology be given to all 
those groups of professional workers going out to 
teach, or to serve in other pepteasional capacities, 
large groups of the population? 

4. How can the present theoretical work in nutrition be 
augmented with field experiences from actual family 
situations, and/or with more experience in prepara- 
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tion of good meals as a means of translating the nu- 
trition teaching into action and practice ? 

5. Can the undergraduates’ technical training be more 
profitably and effectively brought into responsible 
use than it is at present? 


III. What is being done in the way of graduate work for persons 
being trained in certain specialties in which there are greater-than- 
average opportunities to foster good nutrition? Specifically, what is 
being done for: 


A. Physicians engaged in internal medicine, pediatrics, and 
obstetrics. 

B. Public-health physicians and nurses. 

C. Dietitians, nutritionists, medical social workers, and child- 
welfare workers. 

D. Teachers of health education, social sciences, biological 
sciences, home economics, and agriculture. 


IV. What provisions should be made for persons now engaged in 
professions, who need to review and expand their knowledge of 
nutrition ¢ 


A. For the dental, medical, dietetic, and nursing groups, who 
may instruct many of their patients in matters of proper 
food. 

B. For teachers of all age groups, who may have opportunity and 
need to teach the principles of nutrition to their students. 

1. What types of courses are needed—special short 
courses, resident scholarships, summer courses, etc? 

2. Exactly what kind of practical training in nutrition 
do these professional leaders need ? 


V. What provisions should be made for training members of a 
community with some scientific training, e. g., homemakers with 
home economics, chemistry, or nursing training, who may become 
leaders of lay groups in an active civilian program of nutrition in 
defense ? 


A. What phases of the problems in organization of “refresher” or 
review courses for the benefit of such groups should be 
considered by this section of the Conference ? 


VI. Should the subject matter and application of nutrition be in- 
corporated into curricula not now embracing it; and if so, into which 
curricula should it be integrated ? 


A. Within what types of educational programs (and/or institu- 
tions) would the introduction of courses in nutrition be 
practical and useful ? 

B. Are there professional workers not now receiving any nutri- 
tion training who need this knowledge? 


1. As a means of developing an appreciation of the im- 
portance of nutrition. 

2. Asa guidance factor in their own living. 

8. As a basic science tool to serve as a background for 
all their work. 
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Vif. What provisions should be made for an adequate number of 
well-qualified teachers and consultants in nutrition to meet the increas- 
ing need of the professional education field ? 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The section on professional education in nutrition was charged 
with the responsibility of considering what can be done to improve 
the nutrition of our population through more effective education of 
our professional workers who must be depended upon to do this task 
of nutritional betterment. It was recognized that the group of nu- 
tritionists and dietitians whose sole activities are in the field of nu- 
trition education and service is relatively small and can therefore at 
present reach only a small proportion of the population directly. 
Other groups of workers, however—physicians, nurses, dentists, 
teachers, social workers—are in strategic positions to help on the 
nutrition problem through their close association and influence with 
large groups of people. The nutrition problem will be effectively 
solved only when all these workers have enough fundamental train- 
ing and understanding to enable them to do this task. 

Immediate steps must be taken to provide additional training for 
workers already in the field. In addition, the schools that offer 
professional training must strengthen their courses so that they will 
send out graduates in all these fields more adequately equipped to 
deal with nutrition problems. Such developments in the nutritional 
content of professional education can be realized only through the 
cordial understanding and wholehearted support of administrators 
of professional schools, of other educational programs, and of service 
agencies. The various professional organizations and associations, 
from their firsthand knowledge of the needs of the field, are in a 
position to give invaluable assistance to administrators and educators 
in putting these modifications into effect. 

Certain needs seem to be shared by most or all of the professional 
groups reporting. Courses in nutrition must be built on a sound 
foundation of physics, chemistry, and physiology. The economic, 
social, and psychological aspects of nutrition must be given due em- 
phasis. A considerable body of nutrition knowledge may well be 
incorporated into other subjects in the professional curriculum, but 
the various aspects so presented should be coordinated and supple- 
mented to give an understanding of the science as a whole. As early 
as possible, students should be made aware of the contribution of 
nutrition to the well-being of the individuals and the groups which 
they are preparing to serve. Opportunity should be provided to 
develop proficiency in presenting nutrition information both to 
individuals and to organized classes. 

A larger number of skillful teachers is needed to make education 
in nutrition in the professional schools more effective. These teachers 
must have an understanding of the total needs of the particular field 
as well as a thorough grasp of the fundamentals of nutrition. To 
serve more adequately workers already in the field, there must be 
additional well-qualified specialists in nutrition to serve as supervisors, 
consultants, and staff educators. 
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The relative acuteness of the needs varies from group to group. 
For example, medical and dental students should have greater op- 
portunity for practical work with family food problems whereas 
students of home economics, who are preparing to become specialists 
in nutrition, need stronger courses in the fundamental physical, 
chemical, and biological sciences. 


DISCUSSION 


The session was opened by the chairman, Dr. Lydia J. Roberts. 
In her introductory remarks she pointed out that the group whose 
sole activities are in the field of nutrition education and nutrition 
improvement—nutritionists and dietitians—is relatively small and 
can therefore reach only a small proportion of the population directly. 
Other groups of workers, however—physicians, nurses, dentists, 
teachers, social workers—are in strategic positions to help on the 
nutrition problem through their close association and influence with 
large groups of people. The nutrition problem will be effectively 
solved only when all these workers have enough fundamental training 
and understanding to enable them to do this task. 

The chairman suggested that one of the most effective ways of 
studying what needs to be done would be to review briefly what is 
already being done in the various fields of professional education 
represented by the section. 

The remainder of the opening session was given over to prepared 
statements from workers in the fields of professional education, and 
to general discussion of these statements. 

edical and dental education —Dr. Otto A. Bessey outlined the 
nature and extent of nutrition instruction in both the Harvard 
Medical School and Harvard School of Public Health. The deans 
of both schools have asked for a survey of the present curriculum 
and recommendations. At present nutrition instruction is more 
highly organized in the school of public health, in which about three- 
fourths of the students enrolled elect one semester of nutrition and 
one-tenth elect an entire year. Enrollment and time given over to 
nutrition have both increased markedly in the past five years. In 
the second semester the students observe the work of clinic and com- 
munity nutritionists; they also have scheduled conferences with the 
biochemist and the nutritionist who give the nutrition course. In the 
medical school students are introduced to nutrition in the first-year 
course in biochemistry and receive variable amounts of instruction 
in their clinical years, probably most in connection with pediatrics. 
Next year an experimental elective course in nutrition will be offered 
to third- and fourth-year students, who will have their attention 
directed to practical dietary problems, including the economic and 
psychological aspects of nutrition. 

Dr. L. H. Newburgh, professor of clinical investigation and 
internal medicine, mentioned some of the difficulties involved in 
strengthening the nutrition content of the curricula in medical schools, 
but expressed the thought that such work could be developed in schools 
of public health. 

Dr. James Paullin mentioned the desirability of having in the 
out-patient clinic a consultant in nutrition to whom medical students 
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could go for advice in dealing with nutrition problems. He also 
pone out the extreme need for refresher courses for practicing 
physicians, especially those whose medical training antedated the 
newer aouites of nutrition. 

Dr. Dwight L. Wilbur stressed the need for more well-trained 
dietitians to interpret the physician’s dietary recommendations to 
the patient. 

Speaking as a dentist, Dr. Fred Miller urged the development of 
an increased respect for the subject matter of nutrition, and the 
provision of assistance from nutritionists for the practicin, dentist. 

Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes (consultant in nutrition, State De- 
partment of Health, Pennsylvania) described an experiment to im- 
prove the nutrition instruction in the dental curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Senior students, assigned to clinic service, 
were required to complete case studies on two patients presenting 
nutrition problems. 

Dr. Phillip C. Jeans (University Medical School, Iowa City, Iowa) 
told of a project recently tried at the University of Iowa, whereby 
dental students come to the pediatrics department of the aed 
school for instruction in child nutrition with special emphasis on 
dental health. 

In the absence of the cochairman, Dr. John H. Musser, Dr. L. H. 
Newburgh was asked to serve as leader of the representatives of 
medicine and dentistry in preparing recommendations for consider- 
ation of the section. 

Nursing education.—Miss Mary Dunn reported on a current study 
of the nutrition content of the curriculum in public health nursin 
In 22 of the 26 approved courses in public health nursing, some nutri- 
tion instruction was given with a median time allotment of 30 to 36 
hours. The study gave consideration to the responsibilities of public 
health nurses to the field of nutrition and outlined a tentative course 
in nutrition that would enable public health nurses to be more success- 
ful in integrating nutrition into their generalized program. Nutrition 
is one of the major subjects in programs for in-service training of 
public health nurses. 

Miss Henderika Rynbergen outlined the courses in nutrition for 
student nurses and graduate nurses at the New York Hospital. Sixty 
to ninety hours of lo instruction in nutrition are supplemented by 
experience in teaching in the wards and in the out-patient food clinic. 

Some of the major problems mentioned were: (1) More adequate 
training in methods of teaching for dietitians who are assigned to 
the teaching of nurses; (2) lightening the load of dietitians to pro- 
vide time for the preparation of class work and for the teaching; 
(8) more adequate supervision of the teaching of nutrition to student 
nurses, with emphasis on giving the instructor a more accurate idea 
of the needs of the students. In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Margaret Edwards and others reaffirmed the desirability of includ- 
ing methods of teaching in the undergraduate training of students 
entering the field of dietetics. 

Dietetic education.—Dr. Kate Daum (director of dietetics, Uni- 
versity of Iowa) summarized the nutrition content of courses for 
student dietitians, approved by the American Dietetic Association. 
In about one-third of the approved courses students are given op- 
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portunity to apply their theoretical knowledge of dietetics in the 
out-patient department or food clinic. All courses include class in- 
struction in dietetics by the medical and dietetics staff and about 
40 hours of seminar in advanced nutrition. Normal nutrition is 
stressed in these courses. If dietitians were relieved of part of their 
administrative responsibilities, they would be able to give much more 
attention to the instruction of patients and staff in the hospital. 

Speaking from the point of view of the community nutrition 
worker, Miss Dorothy Duckles (Community Health Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) pointed out the limitations of present dietetic internships 
as preparation for this field. There should be some differentiation 
of training, even at the undergraduate level, for persons going into 
community work, and more provision for field experiences with 
community organizations. 

Social work.—Dr. Flora Slocum (Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) stated that the recent study of preparation for public 
social services did not include consideration of consultative service 
in home economics and nutrition, and recommended that a special 
study be undertaken. There is a demand by departments of public 
welfare for consultants with training in home economics and nutri- 
tion and their application to social welfare. 

General education.—Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton (workshop advisory 
service, School of Education, Evanston, Ill.) said that strengthening 
preservice education must be accompanied by greater attention to 
in-service education and improved methods in this field. The value 
of the “workshop” type of in-service education has been demon- 
strated. Of the 128 colleges and universities announcing workshops 
during the summer of 1941, 25 to 30 are offering some leadership in 
nutrition or health education. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Helen Judy Bond brought out the 
importance of elementary school teachers as educators in nutrition. 
Considering the crowded curriculum of teacher-training institutions, 
instruction in nutrition must be limited in quantity but the quality 
should be of the highest. 

Health education—Dr. C. E. Turner (professor of biology and pub- 
lic health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology) outlined a program 
for public health education and school health education. He empha- 
sized the importance of convincing health officers and school admuinis- 
trators of the need for well-trained consultants to work with the staff 
and in the community. To meet this need, there must be more and 
better prepared health education specialists to serve both as special 
teachers and as supervisors. Teacher-training institutions should offer 
strong courses in health education. School see lotions should pro- 
vide more in-service training through employment of full-time health 
educators. 

Miss Bess Exton (Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Washington, D. C.) urged that means be devised for 
furnishing elementary and secondary school teachers with current 
information and materials for health education. 

Education of the nutritionist —Dr. Grace MacLeod (professor of 
nutrition, Columbia University, New York) led a discussion which 
pointed out the difficulties of providing the undergraduate student 
in home economics with the broad training she needs and at the 
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same time of laying the scientific foundation for specialization in 
nutrition. There was general agreement, however, that undergrad- 
uate instruction in nutrition can be made more effective by (1) pre- 
senting scientific facts more graphically and appealingly; (2) mak- 
ing it function in the lives of students; and (8) providing field 
experiences which will give an appreciation of the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of nutrition. Dr. Elda Robb and others emphasized 
the necessity for continuing to give basic scientific courses that lay 
the foundation for specialization at the graduate level and for 
developing a scientific attitude among undergraduates. 

At the conclusion of these discussions, the membership of the 
section divided into groups for the purpose of preparing recom- 
mendations in the various fields of professional interest. 

With the cochairman, Dr. John H. Musser, presiding, the second 
session was given over to the presentation, discussion, and adoption 
of the following sets of recommendations from each committee: 


|. Professional Education in Nutrition for Physicians, Dentists, and Public 


Health Officers. 


At present, there are few physicians, dentists, or public health 
officers who are qualified to take an authoritative position in the 
field of nutrition, but the need for them is very great. This situa- 
tion urgently requires remedies in each of the three following ways: 

A. Better training in nutrition for medical, dental, and public 
health students—We recognize the inadequacy of the teaching of 
nutrition and dietary needs to medical and dental students. Much 
attention has been paid to this teaching in pediatrics, and more re- 
cently, in obstetrics, in some schools. But, in general, the teaching 
is inadequate in other departments where the subject could be em- 
phasized with great profit. Students are usually given sufficient 
training in the biochemical and physiological principles of nutri- 
tion, but we are of the opinion that this information is not appre- 
ciated nor effectively used by the student because he is not given 
sufficient training in the practical application of this basic 
information. 

The problem should be called to the attention of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, the Council of the American Medical 
Association, and the Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. But inasmuch as action initiated by such bodies 
must necessarily be delayed, the attention of educators, of medical, 
dental, and public health students should be focused on this problem 
by calling a conference of the deans of these faculties for its 
solution. 

B. Eatensive post-graduate courses in nutrition for physicians, 
dentists, and public health oficers.—In relation to post-graduate activ- 
ities, we especially recommend that the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, meeting in Cleveland June 2, 1941, 
the House of Delegates of the American Dental Association, meeting 
in Houston in October 1941, and the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation be requested to urge that special attention be given to nutrition 
on the national, State, and county programs of the medical, dental, 
and public health societies, and that they also urge State societies to 
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arrange post-graduate courses in nutrition and dietetics. We also 
recommend that the attention of medical and dental schools be called 
to the importance of offering post-graduate courses in nutrition for 
physicians and dentists. 

C. Development of a certain number of physicians and dentists with 
a broad and extensive knowledge of the general field of nutrition and 
with sufficient experience in the recognition of nutritional diseases to 
provide expert medical and dental advice to public school teachers, 
social workers, public health nurses, nutritionests, practitioners of 
medicine and dentistry, and many others concerned with the nutritional 
needs of the people.—In order to encourage the development of more 
medical and dental experts in nutrition, we recommend the establish- 
ment of nutrition clinics in association with professional schools, where 
facilities for research and advanced training will be available. 

Members of the Drafting Committee: 


Chairman, L. H. Newburgh. 


I, Schour. P. C. Jeans. 
Fred D. Miller. D. L. Wilbur. 
O. A. Bessey. 


Il. Professional Preparation of Nurses in the Field of Nutrition. 


A. For the undergraduate student nurse it is recommended that: 
1. Courses in nutrition and diet therapy, as outlined by the Cur- 
riculum Guide for Schools of Nursing, and by the American 
Dietetic Association (see Outlines for Teaching Nutrition to 
Nurses) be more closely followed and applied by schools of 
nursing in the teaching of undergraduate nurses. 

2. The instructor in nutrition be a full or part-time member of the 
faculty of the school of nursing. 

3. Greater emphasis be placed on improving the quality and suit- 
ability of the instruction in nutrition, within the prescribed 
hours specified in the School of Nursing Curriculum Guide. 
This recommendation presupposes a sufficiently large, well 
prepared teaching staff. 

4. Opportunity be provided for more practical experience, not only 
in the diet kitchen, but in the wards and the clinics, and, if 
possible, in the homes under close supervision. 

5. The elements of nutrition be integrated throughout the entire 
basic nursing curriculum. 


B. For the graduate nurse who is majoring in public-health nurs- 
ing, it is recommended that: 


1. In addition to the preparation in nutrition outlined for the 
undergraduate nurse, a course be included in the curriculum 
which will provide for: 


a. An appreciation of the family as a unit of service; 

b. A broader implication of the economic and social 
factors involved: 

c. An ability to instruct individuals and groups in the 
basic principles of normal food requirements of the 


body. 
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d. A closer working relationship with all communit 
agencies interested in providing for every dived 
ual, and particularly for every child, a diet essential 
for normal growth and development. 


C. For all graduate nurses, pursuing further study and advanced 
professional preparation, it is recommended that: 


1. A course in nutrition be included in the curriculum or major; 
and also, that nutrition be taught as an integral part of all 
postgraduate and refresher courses, such as obstetrics, ortho- 
pedics, communicable diseases, et cetera. 


D. It is further recommended that the in-service or staff education 
program of health agencies be enriched by utilizing all facilities that 
will contribute to the nutrition program. 


1. In the larger agencies, this need may be met by the appoint- 
ment of a full-time nutrition consultant. 

2. In smaller agencies, particularly in rural areas, this need may 
be met by securing the service of a nutrition consultant on a 
part-time basis to conduct institutes, extension courses, et 
cetera. Such a consultant for example, may be from the 
State Dietetic Association or from the State or local depart- 
ment of health. 


Members of the Drafting Committee: 
Chairman: Mary J. Dunn, R. N. 
Helen Stacey 
Henderika J. Rynbergen 
Reba Edwards, R. N. 


Ill. Professional Education in Nutrition for the Dietitian. 


A. For the long-time program: 


1. At the undergraduate level 

a. Emphasis on field work in nutrition or contacts with 

social science and public health courses. 

b. Emphasis on methods and materials which the student 

can use in her later teaching of nutrition. 
2. At the graduate level—that advanced and specialized study 
be encouraged. 
8. In hospital training 

a. Emphasis on the teacher role of the dietitian particularly 
in the line of normal nutrition. 

b. Special emphasis on the methods and tools which can be 
used for teaching (1) the patient and his family under 
home conditions, and (2) the medical student and the 
intern. 


B. The subcommittee recognizes also an urgency because of the 
shortage of dietitians and recommends that: 


1. Short courses be established for the well-trained dietitian 
coming back into the field after a period of professional in- 
activity. 

2. Refresher courses—for the working dietitian who wants to 
be brought up-to-date. 
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Members of the Drafting Committee: 


Chairman: Kate Daum 
Dorothy Duckles 


IV. Professional Education of the Social Worker. 


In the light of the vast sums spent by public assistance agencies 
and the large proportion of the budget of dependent families that 
goes for food, nutrition and food economics would seem to have a 
place in preservice education and in-service training for the social 
work profession. 

Because of the highly specialized problems related to nutrition 
and food economics that confront both public and private welfare 
agencies, there is need for the services of special consultants who are 
well-grounded in family economics (including food economics), in 
principles of public welfare administration, and in certain agencies 
—in social case work, 

Thoroughgoing studies may well be made on (1) the place of nu- 
trition and family economics in the basic training of the social 
worker, and (2) the preparation of special consultants in family eco- 
nomics for service in the social welfare field. 

Presented by Marjorie Heseltine, Secretary to the cochairman. 


V. Professional Education for the Teacher Who is Not a Specialist in Nu- 
trition. 


The health of the Nation depends upon the development on the 
part of each citizen of individual concern for his own nutrition. The 
development of desirable food habits must become an objective for all 
students in elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges, and adult 
education programs. This objective must not only be the concern 
of the specialist in nutrition and health but also of those teachers 
who are not specialists in this area. 

Since the problem is in part economic and social in its origins it 
cannot be completely solved by the development of individual con- 
cern for nutrition—education must also be concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social factors involved. This would suggest that the help 
of teachers must be solicited in the development of a concern for the 
aspects of the problem which are not individual in their basic origin. 

There are certain aspects of the problem which are related to school 
administration and general school planning. We have in mind the 
necessity that nutritional instruction be accepted as a part of general 
education rather than as specialized education for a minority of the 
school population and the necessity that a place be found for it in 
the general curriculum. The significance of school-lunchroom ad- 
ministration as a potential educational opportunity, the ill-effects of 
the sale of candy by school organizations, and the like, should be con- 
sidered in relation to the general curriculum. These considerations 
would suggest that the school administrator and faculty admuinis- 
trative committees must be included in any extended program of 
teacher education. 

Since we are interested in the development of desirable individual 
habits and community practices as well as in the sharing of infor- 
mation, attention should be directed to the importance among the 
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educational experience of students of such out-of-class activities 
as (1) guidance in use of school lunchroom, (2) home projects in 
nutrition, (3) school gardens, (4) student experience through work 
in nursery schools, (5) community projects for the improvement 
of food resources of the community. 

The objectives of the school program can be more easily attained 
if the school program is a part of a community program and if 
the combined resources of State and local community are utilized. 
This points to the importance in teacher education of an emphasis 
upon the values of cooperative action and the methods of com- 
munity organization. 

Instruction in nutrition should be incorporated in the preservice 
curriculum of teacher education institutions. Since, however, the 
annual turn-over of teachers is becoming small and the infiltration of 
new points of emphasis into the school gas through the appoint- 
ment of new teachers must always be slow, it is suggested that 
the major point of emphasis must be upon in-service teacher educa- 
tion if immediate progress toward the solution of the problem is 
to be made. 

In view of these general considerations the following concrete 
proposals for action are made: 

I. Urge increased attention in summer sessions to instruction in 
nutrition and the eee of education to problems of nutrition, 
including courses and workshops both for the specialists who are to 
assist in in-service teacher education programs in local communities, 
and for teachers in general. 


A. Write letters to deans of education and summer session direc- 
tors recommending that they encourage teachers to take 
courses in nutrition and health education. 

B. Encourage larger summer sessions to offer special courses or 
workshops dealing with problems of nutrition this summer, 
and encourage all summer sessions to consider this possi- 
bility in planning for 1942. 

C. Encourage students in courses and workshops to devote inde- 
pendent study time to the development of plans for pro- 
moting this emphasis in local school districts. 

D. Make field consultants on the teaching of nutrition available 
to summer sessions that can use them for consultation with 
teachers. Many of these could be provided through State 
and local committees interested in the problem. 


II. Encourage teacher-education institutions, State boards of 
health, and other interested agencies to provide courses and seminars 
for teachers and community leaders during the school year 1941-42 
under the combined leadership of competent nutritionists and those 
familiar with methods of teaching. 

III. Make materials available for use of teachers. 


A. Information on facts of nutrition. 

B. Descriptions of school programs which give increased empha- 
sis upon nutrition in schools. 

C. Methods of community organization and possible types of 
community services and activities. 
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IV. Urge upon school administrators the importance of this prob- 
lem, through: 


A. Meetings of State educational associations and county 
institutes. 

B. National meetings of administrators. 

C. Professional publications. 


(If such contacts are to be made during the coming school year, 
it will be necessary that program committees and editors be contacted 
in the immediate future. ) 

V. Recommend to local school authorities the importance of provid- 
ing to teachers the services of nutritionists who can assist in in- 
service teacher education and the development of local programs in 
school and community. The providing of Federal or State funds 
for the salaries of such specialists 1s considered desirable. 

VI. Urge upon parent-teacher and other civic organizations the 
importance of the problems, through: 


A. National meetings. 
B. Publications. 


Members of Drafting Committee: 


Chairman: Kenneth L. Heaton 


Helen Judy Bond 
Margaret Chaney 
Martha Koehne 


VI. Professional Education of Health Educators in Nutrition. 


Those who supervise health education in the public schools, teachers 
of health or hygiene as a special subject at higher grade levels, and 
public health educators should have sound basic instruction in the 
area of nutrition. This instruction should provide an understanding 
of individual nutritional needs as affected by growth, activity, and 
related factors. It should equip the health educator to make wise 
food selections for individuals in terms of common foods available 
in the region and adapted to the economic level concerned. 

Adequate courses in nutrition should be made available for health 
educators now in service. 

More graduates in nutrition should be encouraged to prepare them- 
selves to be supervisors of health education and public health nutri- 
tionists through sound programs of graduate andy. 

Members of the Drafting Committee: 


Chairman: C. E. Turner 
Helen A. Hunscher 
Vera MacNair 
Bess Exton 


VII. Recommendations From the Group Considering the Training of the 
Professional Worker in Nutrition. 


A. We feel the need of strengthening the teaching of nutrition in 
the undergraduate years in the direction of making it function for the 
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student herself and impressing upon her the importance of teaching 
it so that it functions for those she teaches. 

B. We recommend that the fundamental physical, biological, and 
social sciences be made stronger and more functional for the home 
economics student and that she be given a philosophy which will 
enable her to recognize her opportunity and responsibility to make 
her special contribution in whatever situation she may find herself. 

C. Those being trained in nutrition should be brought into per- 
sonal contact with the problems of all social and economic levels by 
such means as requiring them (as students) to work in health or 
welfare agencies, or with extension workers, or with farm security 
agents. 

D. We need to develop ways and means of presenting material 
more graphically and realistically and to teach these methods to the 
students. 

EK. The importance of this rapidly developing field and the op- 
are it offers the well-equipped person should be presented to 

ome economics students in their undergraduate years with emphasis 
on the fact that additional work beyond the 4-year course will be 
needed to fit one for this professional field and that after that one 
must continue to keep up to date. 

F. In view of the rapid developments in nutrition the colleges 
might well plan on rendering definite service to professional nutri- 
tion workers by offering at frequent intervals seminars, refresher 
(post-graduate) courses, and other facilities as needed. This would 
doubtless lead to a demand for more thoroughly trained nutrition 
experts who could render this kind of service. 

Members of the Drafting Committee: 


Chairman: Grace MacLeod 
Ava B. Milam Olga P. Brucher 
Grace Godfrey Elda Robb 
Alberta Dent 


Dean Ava B. Milam moved to request the Executive Committee of 
the National Nutrition Conference to make available to all members 
of the section, at an early date, copies of the full reports of the above 
committees. The motion was carried. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Considering the importance of nutrition in health and welfare, 
it is important that all workers who have contact with large groups 
of the population should have fundamental training in nutrition. 
This includes teachers and administrators in the schools, nurses, 
social workers, and the public health dentist and physician. Strong 
courses in nutrition should be incorporated in the curriculums of 
institutions training such workers. 

II. Professional workers engaged in certain specialties have a 
greater-than-average opportunity for fostering good nutrition. 
Among these are nutritionists and dietitians, physicians of internal 
medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics; public-health physicians, nurses, and 
dentists; teachers of health education, social and biological sciences 
home economics, and agriculture; child welfare and medical socia 
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workers. Such workers should have strong additional work in 
nutrition as a part of their specialized training. 

III. Leaders interested in nutritional betterment should plan with 
the heads of their various professional schools for: (1) Short re- 
fresher courses for workers already in the field, especially those 
whose basic training antedates the newer knowledge of nutrition; (2) 
training courses for specially selected individuals to give emergency 
service as lay leaders under supervision; and (3) strengthening the 
curriculum in the basic training and the subsequent specialization of 
present and future students. 

IV. Professional workers and those engaged in the specialties 
related to nutrition should have access to in-service education and 
consultation from specialists in nutrition. There is need for an 
additional number of nutritionists, thoroughly trained in the scien- 
tific background of nutrition and in its practical applications. 


SECTION Vila 


NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN DISTRIBUTION AND 
PROCESSING OF FOODS: DISTRIBUTION 


Presiding, HECTOR LAZO, Executive Vice President, 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America; 
Chairman 


Section VIIa and section VIIb first met together at 2 p. m.,, 
Monday, May 26, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hector Lazo. 
Approximately 150 persons were present. 

Chairman Lazo’s opening statement included the following: 


We should at the outset understand what we are talking about. It seems 
pertinent to point out that as we prepared for this Conference we visualized the 
problem as threefold: 


1. Find out what the Nation needs for adequate nutrition. 

2. Find out how we can make the public conscious of this need and desirous 
of filling it. 

3. Make it possible for the public to obtain these foods efficiently and 
economically. 


We here are primarily concerned with the third part. What we need to do 
is to produce, process, and distribute these foods as efficiently as possible, and 
to bear in mind that this does not necessarily mean as cheaply as possible. 
Efficiency is related to price, of course; and as long as one-third of our popula- 
tion must live on incomes that are certainly far from adequate, we must 
keep price in mind constantly; but price in itself is neither the sole aim, nor 
the most important goal. 

We are concerned with the answer to this question: “How can we best 
produce, process, and distribute this food that technical experts tell us the 
people need?” 

We should understand ourselves from the beginning that when we say: 


Produce: We mean the farmer’s job. 

Process: The packer’s or manufacturer’s job. 

Distribute: The marketing job. In a larger sense, marketing may well 
mean every step taken to bring the food from the farmer’s field to the 
consumer’s kitchen. That’s the sense in which we shall refer to marketing 
during this Conference. 


We are not here as representatives of organizations, but as individuals 
seeking a way to contribute to the national welfare. Probably we should right 
here caution all that we are concerned with general principles and not with 
methods or techniques. We are not going to foster anyone’s pet hobby; we 
are not here to tell the Government officials how they should undertake any- 
thing; we are here to see what we can do to better the program, and to make 
general recommendations of policy for such a program. 

We should consider all our deliberations on the general background of a 
better nourished nation for war, but more importantly for the Battle of the 
Peace which must follow. As intelligent citizens we cannot help but feel a 
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tremendous responsibility in our role as citizens when a large number of 
the young men who 15 years ago were little boys, come up for military duty 
and are rejected because they have not eaten enough, or properly, during 
these past 15 years. It is an indictment of the food industry, of the Nation 
as a whole, that we must seek to correct, fearlessly and impartially. 

We should not consider these problems from a sentimental aspect alone, 
because we have adequate surveys to show that if the lowest income families 
of the Nation could be be placed in even the second income category—raised 
an average of only about $350 per family per year—there would be a potential 
market for additional food in this country of somewhat near two billions of 
dollars. So income, plus. proper education as to nutritional needs, will play a 
very practical role in our business, from a business point of view. 


The two sections then separated, VIIa continuing under the 
chairmanship of Hector Lazo, while VIIb was presided over by 
Lawrence V. Burton, Cochairman. 


AGENDA FOR SECTION Vila 


I. Efficient marketing: 
A. Possibilities for reducing costs of food distribution. 

1. Simplification of food marketing system by: self- 
service retailing, cheaper food forms, store sales of 
milk instead of route delivery, etc. 

2. Changes in marketing structure by: consolidation of 
terminal produce markets, direct marketing, and 
elimination of duplicating services and facilities. 

B. Special forms of distribution to meet needs of low-income 
families. 

1. Distribution methods outside the regular channels of 
trade. 

a. Push-cart markets, farmers’ markets, municipal 
retail markets, milk depots, consumer coopera- 
tives. 

b. Use of relief and WPA labor to distribute food 

to needy families. 

9. Advisability of further development of such special 
methods. 

3. Distribution methods most desirable for the low-income 
family, for the farmer, and for the established trade. 

4. How, and to what extent, these programs can be tied 
in with the regular marketing system. 

C. Cheaper forms of food and less expensive packaging. 
D. Factors which may prevent earkenine efficiency. 

1. Monopolistic practices; price-fixing or price regula- 
tion; interstate trade barriers; racketeering; taxes 
upon foods or upon food industries. 

2. Extent of such factors and their effect on marketing 
efficiency. 

3. Action that can and should be taken. 

E. Greater efficiency in marketing vs. social and economic con- 
sequences. 3 

1. Reduction of employment and business opportunity. 

2. Disposition to be made of unneeded workers in the 
marketing system. 
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II. Surplus disposal and agricultural policies. 
A. Distribution methods to furnish foods for undernourished 
families. 

1. Direct purchase and relief distribution. 

2. School lunches. 

3. The Food Stamp Plan. 

4, Low-priced milk. 

B. Adjustment of agricultural production. 

1. The problem: surpluses in agriculture are cotton, to- 
bacco, and grains. If all American families could be 
given a fairly good diet, while we were simultane- 
ously feeding Great Britain and her allies, there 
would be few or no surpluses, and production of 
many foods would have to be increased. 

2. Long-time policy regarding agricultural adjustment. 

C. South American trade as a factor in nutrition. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Representatives of marketing organizations, consumer councils, 
Government agencies, and of both wholesale and retail associations 
took part in the discussion. Interest centered on methods that might 
be employed to simplify the present food-marketing system and to 
extend distribution facilities so that all consumers might benefit by 
the greater efficiency and so that low-income families, in particular, 
might receive larger amounts of the foods they either lack entirely 
or have in insufficient quantities. There was considerable discussion 
of monopolistic practices and of restrictive laws that prevent market- 
ing efficiency. It was generally agreed that milk could and should 
be made available to large numbers of persons in the low-income group 
at prices below those now prevailing. The Food Stamp Plan was 
commended and its extension urged. Rescinding of the present Fed- 
eral tax on retail food dealers handling oleomargarine was urged 
so that this product might be brought within the reach of families 
unable to afford butter. 

It was proposed that research be undertaken by governmental 
agencies on a Nation-wide basis for the purpose of determining sound 
policies of adjustment in agricultural production. Such policies will 
need to take account not only of the present needs of this country and 
of Great Britain and her allies but also of the post-war needs here 
and abroad. Any planning must take account of: (1) The food re- 
quirements of the entire population, (2) the financial return to the 
farmers who produce the food and to the packers and manufacturers 
who process it, and (3) the efficiency and costs of marketing. 


DISCUSSION 


|. Efficient Marketing 


Several representatives of consumer organizations indicated that 
they bakenee costs of food marketing and distribution were too high 
and suggested some ways of getting greater efficiency. Special em- 
phasis was given to the high cost of milk distribution in large cities. 
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A. Possibilities for reducing the costs of food distribution.—Atten- 
tion was called to the high transportation rates on fruits and vege- 
tables and to the need for modern, centralized wholesale markets. 
Evidence was given that markets in many of our large cities were 
outmoded and inadequate to handle the business they are now receiving 
both by rail and by motor truck. It was indicated that large savings 
might be made if proper facilities were provided. 

Several representatives of retail organizations stated that consid- 
erable gains in efficiency in food retailing had been made during the 
past half year. Representatives of chain stores and of cooperative 
groups reported they had been able to cut costs by moving produce 
from the point of origin direct to the city warehouse instead of mov- 
ing through the regular market channels, and also by the development 
of supermarkets. 

Paul M. Williams (Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, United States Department of Agriculture) sub- 
mitted a statement embodying four suggestions which relate to 
processing and distribution problems in connection with foods. 

1. If the consumer’s dollar, particularly of those consumers of the lower 
income group brackets, is to do its utmost duty, it is necessary to classify 
and standardize the various qualities of processed and other foods. One of the 
urgent needs is the development of official standards not now available and the 
improvement of existing standards, so drafted as to express on labels or through 
other suitable media the actual quality of food. 

2. Means should be placed in the hands of the various Federal agencies 
now engaged in standardization and inspection activities to effectuate this 
program. Otherwise, increased wages cannot be fully reflected in enlarged 
consumption of protective foods. 

38. With consumer standards available it is possible to develop more fully 
facilities for the education of the public through the various channels of market 
news distribution. 

4. Involved in the distribution problem is the necessity for standardizing con- 
tainers in which food is sold, particularly in the processed form. Steps should 
be taken to cause the cessation of manufacture of containers which are decep- 
tive in appearance, 

B. Special forms of distribution to meet needs of low-income fam- 
ilies—A representative of the New York City Department of Markets 
told what the city of New York has done to provide pushcart markets 
and to develop the Wallabout and Bronx jobbing markets. Some 
difference of opinion was expressed about the merits of such programs 
in New York City and in other places in the country. Some dis- 
tributors said that too much money had been spent to provide expen- 
sive facilities which were not needed. There was general agreement, 
however, as to the need for maintaining some kinds of low-cost out- 
lets to meet the needs of low-income people. 

William C. Lynn (New Jersey Department of Agriculture) made 
the following statement: 

The development of shipping point auction markets in New Jersey for the 
sale of fruits, vegetables, eggs, and poultry to the high bidder is considered a 
progressive step toward more efficient marketing. There are now 11 such 
markets handling fruits and vegetables, and 5 for poultry and eggs, all located 
in important producing sections. All are farmer-owned and farmer-controlled, 
and all but two have been organized under a cooperative association act. 

A number of advantages are ascribed to this system of selling: 


1. More direct marketing and less handling. 
2. Higher net returns to producers compared with New York and Phila- 
delphia sales. 
425544°—42__12 
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3. Better grading and packaging and more uniform quality article available 
to the consumer. 

4, Fresher products. 

5. Low selling costs for the producer (1 to 5 percent, depending on the 
market and services rendered). 

There was some discussion of consumer cooperatives as a means of 
reducing food costs, 

C. Cheaper forms of food and less expensive packaging —F¥ood 
technicians discussed developments in processing and packaging and 
indicated that in many cases foods had been improved without raising 
prices. They stated this was true in many instances, not only of 
processing but also of packaging. On the other hand, it was gener- 
ally agreed that the fancy packaging in other cases is used more for 
sales promotion and means higher prices to the consumer. 

Miss Alice Edwards (Agricultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture) made this statement: 

American Industry in the War, a Report of the War Industries Board, by 
Bernard M. Baruch, enumerates many ways in which needless expense and 
waste in distribution may be reduced. Among these is simplification of vari- 
ous sizes, styles, and construction of products. Consumers are having to pay 
for many variations in sizes of containers and packages which serve only to 
bewilder the customer without in any way benefiting the producer, manufacturer, 
or consumer. 

There was considerable discussion of grades and standards. Sev- 
eral consumer representatives discussed the need for grade labeling 
and whether or not the consumer is adequately protected by the 
Pure Food Laws together with the trade-marks of food manufacturers 
and descriptive statements on labels. 

The group also argued at some length whether the lowest grades 
of farm products should be sold as food, or whether they should be 
converted into nonfood products. Several farm representatives and 
dealers favored keeping low-grade foods off the market in order 
to protect prices of the higher grades. On the other hand, there 
was substantial support for some method of making low-grade foods 
available to undernourished families, 

D. Factors which may prevent marketing efficiency—The discuss- 
sion of this topic was started by a representative of the Department 
of Justice who told what that Department is now doing to suppress 
monopolistic practices in food marketing. The efforts of that De- 
partment and of the Federal Trade Commission were supported by 
the groups present. 

In this connection, Paul T. Truitt (Interdepartmental Committee 
on Interstate Trade Barriers) submitted a statement in which he 
pointed out that trade barriers are found in a variety of nonuniform 
and unnecessarily restrictive food inspection laws; in excise taxes and 
license fees, which produce lttle or no revenue, yet which exclude 
food products from certain markets and seriously limit the sales and 
use of such items in others; in grading and labeling laws, which re- 
strict the movement of lower grade products; in the regulation of 
highway-borne commerce much of which consists of farm produce 
seeking a wider market; in egg laws requiring that eggs to be sold 
as “fresh” must be laid in the home State; in the variety of con- 
tainer sizes, weights, and standards required by the States for fresh 
fruits and vegetables; and in other fields. 
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Mr. Truitt stated that the effect of these barriers is to exclude the 
products from lower cost producing areas from competitive markets, 
to force goods and services through artificial channels of distribu- 
tion, thereby raising consumer prices and lowering total consump- 
tion. He concluded: 


It is our judgment that Federal, State, and local legislative bodies and 
administrative officers should be constant in their efforts to remove existing 
trade barriers and vigilant against the erection of new ones. 


In connection with the cost of distribution, W. R. Ogg (American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, D. G.) presented this rtate- 
ment: 


The excessive costs of distribution penalize both farmers and consumers. 
Reduction of these excessive costs would result in increased consumption of 
food and larger income for farmers. 

Among the measures which can be taken to reduce distribution costs are: 


(a) Greater use of marketing agreements to improve distribution of food, 
reduce marketing wastes, eliminate unfair practices, and lower cost 
of distribution. 

(b) Vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws to break up monopolistic 
controls in the processing and handling of foods, including labor 
rackets. 

(c) Improvement of terminal markets to reduce handling costs. 

(d) Development of curb markets and farmers’ markets in areas con- 
venient to urban residents. 

(e) Improved methods of distribution. 


Dr. J. S. Davis (Food Research Institute, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, California) submitted this statement: 


Improvements in marketing efficiency in general, and in grading and label- 
ing, now in progress should be encouraged. Specific obstacles to specific mar- 
keting improvements are widespread in such varied forms as food taxes, chain- 
Store taxes, interstate and intrastate trade barriers, restrictions in differential 
pricing, variety of qualities (as distinct from brands) and packages (with 
limits). They should be progressively reduced and removed in the interest of 
better nutrition at all the lower income levels. 


Miss Asho Ingersoll (Milk Consumers Protective Committee, New 
York City) made the point that: 


Dried skim milk is not available at retail in New York City and most other 
markets. Yet it is sold to bakers and other food manufacturers at 7 to 9 
cents a pound (84 quart equivalent) in barrels. Dried skim milk shouid be 


sold to the public. 
Grades known to the trade should be made known to the public—with the 


Government working out fair standards and enforcing compliance, so that 
consumers can judge whether prices are justified. 

Advertising has focused on high priced products, and may be to blame for 
fancy packaging, etc. We cannot be too fussy about the best while people are 
unable to buy what they need. 

No sales tax! 

The discussion then turned to price-fixing under Federal and State 
laws. Most of the group were opposed to the fixing of retail food 
prices. However, a few representatives of trade groups indicated 
that they were in favor of State “fair trade” laws and similar acts 
which are intended to prevent price-cutting. 

Insofar as the Federal license tax on dealers in margarine is con- 
cerned, the following statement was made by the National Association 
of Retail Grocers who submitted that section VIla should urge immedi- 
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ate repeal of the Federal license tax on retail food dealers in oleo: 
margarine for the following reasons: 


1. Oleomargarine is a pure food product; is universally recognized as a 
wholesome, healthful food, and is subject to the same vigilance of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration in respect to misbranding, adulteration, or 
deleteriousness as are any other foods entering interstate commerce. A tax is, 
at best, a poor method of insuring the purity and wholesomeness of any product. 

2. The reports of the National Resources Committee indicate that the more 
expensive fats cannot be purchased in sufficient quantities, if at all, by some 
groups, and the tax sought to be repealed operates to reduce the number of 
retail stores selling oleomargarine and thereby deprives a large percentage 
of the American people of the opportunity of purchasing a cheap nutritious 
food which is essential to an adequate minimum diet. 

3. The shortage of 16 pounds per person of fats means that the United 
States produces and consumes over 2 billion pounds less of these products than 
American families need for an adequate diet. 

4. Oleomargarine is a low-price product which the United States Department 
of Agriculture states has the identical digestibility and caloric or energy- 
producing value as butter. 

5. The tax effectively prevents many thousands of retail grocers from selling 
oleomargarine who otherwise would do so, and thereby denies to millions of 
consumers, who cannot purchase butter, the opportunity of purchasing oleo- 
margarine. 

6. 72 percent of all retail food stores in the United States have sales of less 
than $20,000 annually; 52 percent of all such stores have sales of less than 
$10,000 annually, and 37 percent of all such stores have sales of less than $5,000 
annually which on a maximum net profit of 5 percent of sales would enable 
the owners of such stores to make approximately $83, $42, and $21 monthly, 
respectively ; the Federal occupational tax for selling oleomargarine is a real 
handicap to these retailers. 

7. Neither the retail dealers, nor this Association is concerned with the wel- 
fare of the oleomargarine manufacturers, as such, but are concerned with 
this singularly unjust and unfair occupational tax on one legitimate, whole- 
some food product out of the hundreds of items carried by food stores. 


General opposition was expressed to many forms of interstate trade 
barriers which interfere with the marketing of foods. 

The first day’s session ended by several people expressing some dis- 
appointment with the accomplishments of the first day’s meeting and 
indicating that we needed a definite, concrete program for improving 
marketing in the interests of nutrition. 

The meeting on May 27 convened at 2:20 p.m. The general topic 
was: 


il. Surplus Disposal and Agricultural Policies. 


Most of the session was taken up with a detailed discussion of 
several programs being conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
These included direct purchase and relief distribution, school lunches, 
the Food Stamp Plan, low-priced milk plans. and the Cotton Stamp 
Plan. The group appeared to be united as to the need for Govern- 
ment programs to make surplus farm products available to low- 
income families. Representatives of several trade groups indicated 
particularly their support of the Food Stamp Plan and urged that 
it be extended as rapidly as possible to meet the needs of under- 
nourished families throughout the country. 

A. Distribution methods to furnish foods for undernourished fami- 
lies —Several delegates in the section submitted statements giving 
their own views or the views of the organizations they represented 
concerning the twin problems of undernourishment and farm sur- 
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pluses. W. R. Ogg (American Farm Bureau Federation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) stated: 


In considering the welfare of low-income groups, it should be reccgnized that 
farmers constitute the lowest income group in America. They receive only 
about 5% percent of the national income. The average per capita income for 
farmers in the United States is $140 compared to an average per capita income 
of $615 for nonfarm workers. 

Therefore, fairness requires that farmers should receive prices for producing 
food that are on a parity with the incomes of industrial workers and the prices 
vf industrial goods bought by farmers. 

Farmers should not be expected to subsidize, out of their inadequate incomes, 
the low-income groups in the cities who are not paid an adequate wage by 
industry. Farmers have been subsidizing city consumers at the rate of over 2 
billion dollars per year for the past 10 years, because farmers failed to receive 
prices for their products that were comparable to industrial prices and in- 
dustrial wages. 

Governmental subsidies may alleviate the inadequate diets of low-income 
groups, but the fundamental remedy is a higher income for these persons, so 
that they can pay for adequate food and other necessaries. 

The Food Stamp Plan is primarily a relief measure and should be financed out 
of relief appropriations, instead of being charged to agricultural appropria- 
tions, thus reducing the funds available for direct purchase and distribution of 
farm products. Larger funds should be made available for the latter purpose. 


Dr. John B. Canning (Stanford, Calif.), submitted the following 
statement on the questions under discussion : 


The first urgent need is a national budget of the main categories of the 
eritical foods: 


Animal proteins: meats, sea foods, dairy products, poultry products. 
Fruits and vegetables—fresh and processed. 


The standards of adequacy for these categories must be set with respect to 
the following objectives: 


1. Supporting an expansion of munition-making commensurate with an all- 
out war effort. 

2. Balancing our aid to allies. 

3. Provisioning our armed forces on a war footing anywhere (to keep the 
war out of America). 

4, Obtaining and maintaining a sound national diet. 

5. Providing reserves necessary to post-war needs. 


To get what we want produced in time we must not only have a budget of 
requirements, but— 


1. The public must assume the price risks, e. g., announce minimum farm 
prices and processor differentials well in advance of the crop year. 

2. Give the widest publicity to all programs clear down to the farm and 
farm-land level. 

3. Err on the side of real abundance. The national damage to health and 
efficiency in a war effort of having too little (or inferior) food is far 
greater than the wastes of some items because everyone has enough 
without them. 


To get the distribution needed we should: 


1. So set the minimum subsidies or bid prices for products as to make 
the protective foods plentiful and cheap at retail in relation to cereal 
staples—thus using our exchange economy to the full; 

2. Expand the Food Stamp Plan and kindred programs to make all low- 
income groups eligible—thus assisting our exchange economy where it 
most needs help. 


The National Association of Retail Grocers made the following 
statement about the Food Stamp Plan: 


The facts presented here indicate the seriousness and extent of hunger among 
the lowest-income groups. The Food Stamp Plan is a proven device for the 
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amelioration of this condition within the framework of the free enterprise 
system. It is favored by the farmers who produce foods, the distributors who 
handled them, and the lowest-income consumers who would benefit from the 
opportunity thus provided to obtain an adequate diet at a price they can pay. 

The extension of the Food Stamp Machinery to every community in the 
United States would be a practical hedge against the more serious conse- 
quences—in the form of widespread hunger—of the inevitable post-war re- 
cession. 


In connection with the costs of distribution and their relation to 
national policies, F. W. Morf, Jr. (C. H. Weaver Co., South Water 
Street Market, Chicago, Ill.) presented this statement: 


What is the irreducible minimum below which the costs of distribution can- 
not go? The Federal Trade Commission report shows that freight and other 
transit costs took 82.80 percent, packing, loading, storage, etc., 18.18 percent, 
wholesale margin, 2.98 percent, other distributors’ margin, 2.61 percent, 
proceeds to growers, 48.48 percent. Not much wholesale margin is left from 
which to squeeze excess costs. 

On the one hand, consumers demand more food for their money; on the other, 
growers, more money for their food. Each is right. To achieve these two ap- 
parently divergent aims there are a couple of courses. 

First, we may go the whole hog and discard the profit motive and, as the 
totalitarian countries do with their manufactured articles, place the commodities 
where the people want them, when they want them, at the price they want to pay, 
regardless of the cost of the operation. 

Second, we may make outright gifts of foodstuffs to the third of the population 
that is unable to pay the cost. This can be done either through direct distribu- 
tion or through the Food Stamp Plan. The latter is greatly to be desired not 
only because it gives a choice of commodity to the consumer but also allows him 
to take the quantity he can use most efficiently. 

That allowing undergrade fruits and vegetables to come to the market would be 
beneficial is extremely doubtful. 

On the subject of grades, it would be well to point out that grades in fresh pro- 
duce are of necessity different from those of processed foods. In fresh fruits 
and vegetables, government grades are a minimum requirement, more for the 
use of the wholesaler and retailer in their transactions than for the consumer, 
because the great majority of consumers still see and handle what they buy before 
they buy it. 


B. Adjustment of agricultural production.—Several prepared state- 
ments were submitted to the section covering various aspects of agri- 
cultural production and the cost of distribution as these relate to na- 
tional policies dealing with wider distribution of food to low-income 
families and with adjustment of agricultural production. Several 
delegates stressed the importance of maintaining farm income at 
satisfactory levels. 

W. Garfitt (vice president, United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, Chicago, Ill.) submitted the following statement : 


(1) That while production of fruits and vegetables for marketing in the 
natural state has materially increased during the past decade, the tonnage 
handled by rail has decreased more than 25 percent. 

(2) That as to field crops of those commodities, producers have sought (through 
application of the law of diminishing returns), by increasing acreage, to main- 
tain income, but the additional effort expended has gone for naught. 

(8) That freight rates on the products of field and orchard, notwithstanding 
the depressed condition of the industry, remain, in general, at a level approxi- 
mating that of the period of inflation following the first World War. 

(4) That during the ten years 1928-87, fresh fruit and vegetable traffic repre- 
sented 1.44 percent of the total tonnage of class I railroads, whereas freight 
revenue thereon accounted for 7.59 percent. 

(5) That in 1986 freight charges on those commodities (exclusive of charges for 
transit protective services) were 48.72 percent of f. 0. b. origin value and 82.76 per- 
cent of “on track” destination value, compared to 5.83 percent and 5.51 percent 
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on “Manufactures and Miscellaneous,” and to 9.24 percent and 8.47 percent on 
all earload traffic. 

(6) That, due in large part to high transportation charges, fresh fruits and 
vegetables are not available to families classified under low bracket incomes. 

(7) That, according to a recent report, because prices to growers were inade- 
quate to meet costs of harvesting, packing, and transportation, the quantities 
of vegetable crops, which could not be shipped and marketed, would have sup- 
plied 18,000,000 people (the population of Greater New York) for 32 days in 
1940, for 36 days in 1989, and for 90 days in 19388. 


F. H. Rawls (Chief, Merchandise Unit, United States Bureau of 
Yoreign and Domestic Commerce) was in favor of conducting research 
throughout the country to ascertain regional needs. His statement 
contained the following recommendations: 


With the 48 States of the Union and 8,000 counties, and with the varied living 
conditions throughout the country, it is evident that no progress can be made 
with this subject unless it is dealt with on a regional basis. The regions might be 
similar to the Federal Reserve districts and would represent different climatic 
conditions, different products produced, different income levels, ete. 

While it is true that the Department of Agriculture is well organized throughout 
agricultural sections of the country, the job of coordinating the information us 
to the needs of our population should be done by the Federal Security Agency. 
No time should be lost in hastening a survey throughout the country which would 
cover practically every family in the land. 


John A. Logan (president, National Association of Food Chains, 
Washington, D. C.) submitted the following statement: 


1. We urge that efforts of wholesalers, retailers, and all distributors to improve 
the marketing system and to reduce distribution costs be continued. 

2. The progress in sanitation, modern equipment, bright, clean, conveniently 
located outlets for food products has improved the health standards and en- 
couraged the consumption of nutritious foods. The health regulations of some 
communities may be antiquated in view of developments. We suggest that health 
regulations be examined with a view to determining their adequacy in the light 
of existing conditions and needs. Government—Federal, State, or local—should 
not find it necessary or desirable to enter the field of business in competition with 
private enterprise if business is given the proper opportunity to do the job. 

3. We recommend further research and experimentation to find practicable 
means of utilizing substandard grades of nutYitious foods, by processing, can- 
ning, dehydrating, etc, to make them available to low-income families at 
reasonable prices, and at the same time improve the farmers’ income. 

4. We recommend the examination and repeal of all State and municipal 
laws which establish barriers to free trade between one section and another 
or lessen competition between one business or branch of business and another. 


Milo K. Swanton (executive secretary, Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wis.) made the following recommendations in his 
prepared statement : 


1. This Conference must look beyond the producer to find the answer to the 
problem of improper and inadequate diet. 

2. This Conference should be especially careful not to take any position that 
would tend to affect adversely the health, morale, and economic welfare of our 
American farm families. 

3. Until scientists are in a position to know more of the full effect of syn- 
thetic vitamins, which if incorporated with cheap and less potent foods will 
threaten the preservation and economic security of large groups in our 
American agriculture, this Conference should take no position with respect to 
fortification with vitamins. 

4. We urgently recommend a Nation-wide campaign of adult and youth edu- 
eation on dietary needs and problems. 

5. We recommend an exhaustive study of marketing methods and distribution 
and processing costs for the purpose of developing greater marketing efficiency 
and lower costs to consumers. 

6. We recommend a thorough investigation and prevention of monopolistic 
practices by food distributors and processors and by groups of organized labor, 
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7. We recommend a continuation and expansion of the Food Stamp Plan as 
a means of subsidizing low-income family groups for the purpose of insuring 
adequate diet. 

8. We strongly recommend increasing the use of such protective foods as 
whole milk, meats, dairy products, vegetables, and fruits. 

C. South American trade as a factor in nutrition—There was some 
discussion of the possibility of extending the Stamp Plan and similar 
devices to handle the exchange of surpluses between North American 
and South American countries. A good deal of interest was expressed 
in this matter. 

A committee was set up to draft a report for the section and several 
people suggested that a continuing committee should be appointed to 
work out a more detailed program and to help put it across. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the belief of Section VIIa that malnutrition among a large 
seoment of the population is of national concern and that positive 
steps should be taken to see that every person in the Nation shall have 
un adequate diet. While there was difference of opinion regarding 
specific steps to be taken, the section was united in the belief that we 
need to explore fearlessly and impartially the possibilities of assurin 
all classes of consumers, but especially those with lmited income, o 
adequate amounts of proper food. 

The first essential for a well-fed nation is a supply of food large 
enough to give everyone an adequate diet. To this end we believe that 
agricultural production should be adjusted to provide adequate sup- 
plies of those foods in which the American diet is deficient, and away 
from those crops for which the export market has for the time being 
been curtailed. In order to attain this, it is necessary that farmers get 
fair prices and fair incomes as these adjustments are made. 

A second essential to improved nutrition among low-income families 
is greater efficiency in the transportation, processing, and distribution 
of food products. We recognize that the food industry has already 
made much progress in this direction. For those low-income families 
who can afford only a minimum of services we would urge further 
development of economical retailing adapted to low-income consumer 
requirements, improvements in terminal market facilities, cheaper food 
forms, and the most economical packaging. 

In some cases such a program might require public planning and 
possibly public financing of certain facilities, but in practically all 
cases the interests of the public will be served best if the actual mar- 
keting functions are performed by private business operating under 
fair rules, but free to compete both on the basis of services and on the 
basis of charges. If, in obtaining greater efficiency, it is necessary to 
displace some workers, consideration should be given to finding alter- 
native employment in the economic system. 

There are some bottlenecks, both public and private, which now 
contribute to keeping food prices and margins haan than they other- 
wise would be. Where monopoly, racketeering, and illegal practices 
tending to raise food prices are found, whether this be in agriculture, 
industry, or labor, the Government is urged to continue its vigorous 
enforcement policies under the antitrust laws. ‘The ability to produce, 
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process, and distribute foods at prices within the reach of low-income 
families is hampered at present by some forms of municipal, State, and 
Federal legislation. Examples cf such legislation include restrictions 
not designed solely for the protection of the health of consumers, or 
the public welfare; certain forms of price-fixing or price maintenance 
legislation; internal trade barriers; and taxes upon foods and upon 
particular methods of distribution. We urge a careful and judicious 
reexamination of all such laws to determine their effect on all parties 
concerned, and where their result is to increase food prices unjusti- 
eels or to prevent efficient distribution, we believe they should be 
revised. 

We feel there is need for additional information about the quality of 
foods available in retail stores so that consumers can spend their in- 
comes more wisely. There is also need for greater uniformity in the 
size of some retail containers, to give adequate information to the 
consumer. 

I. Food technology.—There is definite need for rapid methods for 
vitamin assay. It is therefore recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment designate tests which are now acceptable, and develop further 
tests and methods from the viewpoint of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. 

Extensive education of the consumer is needed to the end that all the 
nutritional factors in processed foods are utilized without waste or loss, 
and it is therefore recommended that the Federal Government actively 
carry on such an educational campaign. 

The addition of vitamins or minerals or both to processed foods 
should be directed primarily to those foods which, in the opinion of 
properly constituted nutritional authorities, are in need of enrichment. 

In view of the experiences of the first World War and the present 
emergency, it is recommended by the Processing Section: (1) That the 
National Selective Service System be requested to recommend to local 
boards deferment of those technically trained men who are essential 
in the production of processed foods; (2) that the Office of Production 
Management give effective priorities to the food-processing industry 
for material and supplies essential to the production of processed foods 
and food accessories; and (38) that the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Transportation Division of the Office of Production Man- 
agement give effective priorities for the transportation of materials 
and processed foods, and the supplies and personnel necessary for 
their production. 

The Government and other official agencies carrying on educational 
campaigns should emphasize the nutritional importance of ordinary 
foods. 

The Government and other official agencies should assume and _ac- 
centuate further responsibilities in educating consumers as to their 
nutritional requirements, and to the manner in which processed foods 
can help to meet these requirements, 

Tt is recommended that the National Selective Service System recom- 
mend to local boards deferment of students, graduate or undergraduate, 
who are being trained in the field of food technology. 

It is recommended that all governmental agencies cooperate with 
industry in making known to consumers the existence of large amounts 
of low-cost and nutritionally valuable foods that are not now fully 
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used. Ample consideration should be given to the time and facilities 
necessary to increases in plant manufacturing capacity for their 
production. 

It is recommended that closer cooperation be developed between the 
food-processing industry and governmental research organizations, and 
that fundamental research be adequately supported and encouraged 
by the Government. 

II. Government aid to low-income families —Even with the wisest 
possible adjustment on the farm and in the marketing system it would 
not be possible to provide under present income levels adequate diets 
for low-income families without some form of Government aid. 

Very substantial progress has been made in this field in recent years 
by the development of the Food Stamp Plan, the school-lunch program, 
low-cost milk schemes, and similar methods of enabling low-income 
consumers to buy greater quantities of foods needed in the diet. We 
urge that programs of this kind be extended as rapidly as possible to 
all needy families in the United States, and that these programs be 
used to help move the increased supply of food recommended above. 
We urge that these programs be kept flexible and that continued ex- 
paren be made in order that they may be adjusted to give maximum 

enefits to low-income families and to the farmer. 

III. Continuing cooperation between industry and Government.— 
The research, service, planning, and action programs of the Govern- 
ment in the field of agricultural marketing and food distribution 
should be greatly strengthened and expanded. 

We recommend that agricultural and trade groups be asked to set up 
a continuing body to work with the Government, with the Food and 
Nutrition Committee of the National Research Council, and with ap- 
propriate local organizations in order to work out the most effective 
methods of cooperation to put across a successful nutrition program. 


SECTION VIib 


NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN 
DISTRIBUTION AND PROCESSING 
OF FOODS: PROCESSING 


Presiding, LAWRENCE V. BURTON, Editor, Food Industries 


Chairman 


AGENDA 


I. Conservation of vitamins occurring naturally: 
A. The relation of various forms of food preservation to nutri- 
tion: 


. Canning. 

. Dehydration. 

. Freezing. 

. Fermentation. 

. Smoking, salting, and other treatments. 


B. The present status of the conservation of food factors 
occurring naturally in raw materials: 


1. The prevention of losses by oxidation. 

2. The prevention of losses by metallic catalysis. 

3. Improved methods of processing, packaging, etc., de- 
signed to prevent nutrient losses. 


II. The present status of enrichment of commercially processed 
human foods: 


1. By the addition of vitamin A. 

2. By the addition of vitamin D. 

3. By the addition of vitamins of the B group. 
4. By the addition of vitamin C. 

5. By the addition of mineral components. 


OUR 09 DOD 


III. Future policy and recommendations: 


A. Practical limitations preventing the enrichment of specific 
foods. 
B. Problems of technical control arising out of an enrichment 
program: 
1. The number of available persons properly trained to 
exercise such control. 
2. Possibilities of finding additional personnel and of 
training them within a reasonable time, 
173 
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C. Kind of cooperation needed between nutritional policy- 
making bodies and the food industry: 


1. Cooperation, well in advance of possible needs, re- 
quired for formulation of plans and for economic 
and distributional studies. 

2. Time in which to execute recommended changes. 

3. Understanding of costs. 

4. Educational activities to encourage consumption of 
enriched foods. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Representatives of the food industry, of the consumer, and of 
public and private research organizations discussed the present status 
of methods for conserving vitamins occurring naturally and for 
enriching commercially processed foods. Executives and technol- 
ogists from canning, milling, baking, and other manufacturing and 
processing associations and corporations, as well as representatives 
of research organizations and of consumer groups were in general 
agreement that: 

(1) Vitamins and other nutrients should be obtained from natural 
foods rather than from manufactured concentrates. 

(2) Foods which have been devitalized in processing, especially 
flour, or that are lacking in essential vitamins, as in the case of 
oleomargarine and certain grades of butter, may appropriately be 
vitaminized. 

(3) Caution should be observed about any wholesale plan for 
indiscriminate food enrichment. 

(4) Practical considerations, such as present or anticipated short- 
ages of certain vitamins. and limitations on supplies of metals and 
other materials needed for defense and necessary for vitamin manu- 
facture, might restrict food enrichment programs. 

(5) Deferring technologists for the food industry, priorities in 
training and in allotting materials for processing, packaging, trans- 
porting, and marketing essential foods should be recognized by the 
Federal Government as a fundamental requisite for defense. 

(6) The public should be educated, through the media of com- 
mercial advertising, distribution of governmental pamphlets, lec- 
tures, the radio, and the press, to select foods for their nutrient 
value, and to conserve and use all the nutrients in processed foods, 


an 

(7) The Federal Government should take the lead in initiating 
research relating to vitamin determination, food enrichment, vita- 
min balances, and other problems relating to the food needs of the 
entire population and should make known its findings to the food 
industry which stands ready to cooperate. 


DISCUSSION 


I. Conservation of Vitamins Occurring Naturally. 


Representatives of the canning industry discussed the relation of 
canning to nutrition. Dr. E. J. Cameron (director of research, 
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National Canners Association, Washington, D. C.), stated that 
canning preserves in an effective way all, or substantially all, of the 
original attributes of the product canned. Dr. Carl R. Fellers 
(agricultural technologist, Massachusetts State College) conceded that 
processes incidental to canning resulted in loss of the less stable vita- 
mins, especially vitamin C, but pointed out that canning in itself— 
placing of food in a can cea sterilization—is not particularly 
destructive. The true measure of nutrient losses is to be found by 
comparing the canned product with the fresh product as both are 
served at the table, not by comparing the canned product at the 
moment it is served with the fresh product at the time of harvesting. 

Vitamin losses in canning, it was stated, could be prevented or 
reduced by processes now known, the important thing being to keep 
the product while hot away from contact with the air. The vitamin- 
C loss is small in tomato juice and in the citrus fruits, but in vege- 
tables it is somewhat larger. Riboflavin seems to be very stable, 
thiamin somewhat less so. 

There was some discussion of the content of commercially packed 
against home packed foods. Because of a lack of standardization in 
both types of canning, comparisons are difficult to make. Insofar as 
tomatoes are concerned, Dr. Fellers thought home canning was equal 
to commercial canning. 

Processors who have been experimenting in dehydrated foods 
reported success in conserving vitamins in some cases. 

Mr. H. 8. Bailey, of the California Fruit Grower’s Exchange, 
pointed out that in both canning and concentration of citrus juices 
practically all of the vitamin C could be retained if precautions were 
taken to prevent oxidation. On the other hand, according to Mr. 
Bailey, there is no known commercial process of dehydration suf- 
ficiently free from oxidation to prevent destruction of from 15 to 25 
percent of vitamin C. Even after the product is put up, loss con- 
tinues in storage. Vacuum packaging is essential for either the 
canned or dried product. 

Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, of the Golden State Co., San Francisco, 
reported that is seemed to be impossible to preserve the entire 
quantity of vitamin A or carotene by any dehydration process now 
known. In the case of B, there is practically no loss as a result 
of heat or oxidation, but there is loss from exposure to light. Vita- 
min C loss is extensive, the amount depending on the degree of 
exposure of the material to oxygen. The flake process of drying 
tomato pulp makes possible the retention of one-third to two-thirds 
the vitamin C content of the original tomatoes, according to Dr. 
Fellers. Strawberries and cranberries can be similarly treated with 
comparable results if they have proper packaging. 

Dried skim milk was recommended by Dr. James A. Tobey (Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking of New York) as an important source of 
riboflavin. Stating there were from 19 to 29 micrograms per gram 
of milk powder, he suggested: “If there were wider use of dried skim 
milk throughout this country other than in breads, of which it is an 
important constituent, there would be a great deal more riboflavin 
available to the consumers, and methods of getting the use of that 
milk would be worth considering.” The riboflavin content of dried 
skim milk was reported as ranging from 9 gamma per gram up to 
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about 25 or 26, according to Dr. Manning who thought it would be 
possible to retain vitamin C by vacuum drying if (1) the milk were 
sufficiently deaerated before it was heated, (2) it were free from 
riboflavin, which is known to catalyze the oxidation destruction of 
vitamin C, and (8) exposure to the air after drying could be 
prevented. 

Dr. J. S. Abbott, of the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
pointed out that about 50 billion pounds of skim milk goes to waste 
annually insofar as human nutrition is concerned. Not over about 
10 billion pounds is used annually for human foods in the form of 
skim-milk powder. The remaining skim milk goes to feeding pigs 
or chickens, or goes out on the ground or down the sewer. Over a 
billion pounds of milk sugars and more than a billion pounds of the 
finest proteins are wasted. What is fed to the pigs is wasted in the 
ratio of 10 to 1, for it takes 10 pounds of powdered skim milk to 
make a pound of pork. It would be a wiser utilization of nutrients if 
the skim milk were used directly for human consumption rather than 
for the production of pork, according to Dr. Abbott. 

Quick freezing of foods was reported successful in preventing loss 
or deterioration of vitamins. Dr. Joseph Guinane, of the Frosted 
Foods, Inc., stated that tests indicated a vitamin content in such 
foods as high as in fresh foods that had been cooked immediately 
after harvesting. 

Fermentation was approved as a means of food preservation. Cab- 
bage can be made into sauerkraut with small loss of vitamin C if a 
good fermentation process is used, according to Dr. C. S. Peterson of 
the New York State Experimental Station, Geneva, N. Y. Pickles, 
which show a greater loss because of the washing out of substances 
into the brine, are only a fair source of vitamin C. Good vegetables 
for fermentation are those having a nice balance between the sugar 
content and the protein content as is the case in corn and cabbage. 
The possibility of making ensilage from sugarcane as a byproduct 
was suggested by Dr. Day. Such a development would be important 
in furnishing fodder especially to anyone starting a new industry 
of cattle raising. 

Following the discussion of vitamin losses resulting from various 
processes of preserving food, there was a general résumé of improved 
methods now in use in processing and packaging for the prevention 
of vitamin losses. In the preservation of milk, research has been 
done on the prevention of loss by oxidation and catalysis and also 
on methods of avoiding the off-flavor or tallowy taste resulting from 
contact with metals, especially copper. Dr. Harold Aaron (Con- 
sumers Union, New York City) thought that since milk is not a 
good source of vitamin C there was little justification for making 
an extra effort to conserve the small quantity of this vitamin avail- 
able in milk especially if the process would entail any rise in cost to 
the consumer. Opinion was divided. Several delegates, quoting the 
results of researches by Dr. Paul F. Sharp of Cornell University, 
pointed out that the cows of the country produce as much vitamin C 
as does the entire citrus crop, but most of it is lost as a result of 
pasteurization. However, it was pointed out by Dr. G. C. Supplee 
(director of research of the Borden Co., New York), who confirmed 
Dr. Sharp’s findings, much of the vitamin C content could be pre- 
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served by deaeration of the milk prior to pasteurization. There is at 
present a loss of 25 to possibly 35 or 40 percent in vitamin C from 
the time the cow secretes it to the time the milk reaches the distributor 
or the processor. Processing methods cannot control that type of 
loss, but the residual vitamin C can be retained through vacuum 
treatment directed toward elimination of dissolved oxygen and of the 
secondary catalyzers—light, heat, and copper contamination. The 
technological principles for conserving the residual vitamin C are 
known; the question, then, is whether it pays to apply them. 

The functional problem of preventing losses after products were 
packaged was discussed by Dr. Louis E. Dietrich (P. Duff & Sons, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.), Dr. F. F. Fitzgerald (director of research of 
the American Can Co., New York), Dr. H. F. Taylor (president of 
the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., New York), Dr. L. W. Waters 
(vice president, General Foods Corporation, New York), Dr. 8. M. 
Jackson (Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York), Dr. E. J. Cameron 
(director of research, National Canners Association), and others. 
It was stated that biscuits and crackers, which may start with a 
potency of 60 or 65 percent of the quantity of available vitamins when 
the dough is in the process of fermentation, suffer a shelf loss. In 
dried foods, air tightness and vapor- or moisture-proofing are im- 
portant factors in preserving the nutritive elements. Aluminum 
wraps have proved helpful, but because of the existing aluminum 
shortage other new papers are being used for moisture proofing. 
It was found in the case of graham crackers that the vitamin B, 
content was conserved by wax-wrapped packages. With quick- 
frozen foods moisture- and moisture-vapor-proof containers must be 
used to keep the moisture in the package and thus prevent desicca- 
tion. Dr. Taylor pointed out that waterproofness of a wrapping 
material did not guarantee the wrapper to be oxygen-proof. Dr. 
Waters referred to the packaging laboratories of the large fruit com- 
panies where foods in various packages are subjected to artificia! 
climatic conditions by means of an all-weather device that will 
reproduce, with the turn of a switch, the climate of Miami or of 
Seattle. 


UT. Mi Present Status of Enrichment of Commercially Processed Human 
oods. 


Enrichment of commercially processed foods with vitamin A was 
discussed at length by Dr. Harden F. Taylor, president, Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Co., New York, who said: 


Vitamin A is the only one of the vitamins which is not synthetic. There 
seem to be no practical limits to how much synthetic vitamin D can be pro- 
duced through the irradiation process, but vitamin A is limited to the total 
quantity in existence, being found in certain natural sources and in those 
only, carotene being one and fish-liver oil being the other. For fortification 
of foods, carotene is scarcely available. From the point of view of conserva- 
tion of that which already exists in food, carotene is important, but from thc 
point of view of extracting it, of finding it, and of transferring it to other 
foods, it cannot compete with fish-liver oils which are more concentrated and 
already exist as natural vitamins. 

We have never found a fish in the ocean, except possibly one, that did 
not have vitamin A in its liver. We have never found a fish, except that 
possible one, which did not have more vitamin A than cod-liver oil. That is 
the smallest potency of fish-liver oil we know of, yet the total quantity of 
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6 million gallons a year imported into this country amounts to a great deal, 
but under present war conditions it hag diminished almost to the vanishing 
point. The great producers of it were England, No. 1; Norway, No. 2; Germany, 
No. 8; Newfoundland, No. 4; the United States or Japan, No. 5; and the other 
of these two, No. 6. With the outbreak of the war the British seized all the 
trawlers of the fish industry, and their total cod-liver oil production was 
discontinued. Germany’s production was entirely discontinued. With the in- 
vasion of Norway a year ago, that large source was discontinued. Iceland’s 
cod-liver oil is practically unobtainable, so we have the very trifling amount 
made in this country, and a small amount from Japan. Much of that is being 
shipped through Siberia into Germany, and because of fear of an outbreak of 
war in the Orient at any time, the production of vitamin A has been limited 
largely to fish that have a market for their flesh. 

We do not know of any fish in the ocean which it pays to catch for its liver 
alone, except one, the soup-fin shark of the west coast of this country and of 
foreign countries. All the other fish yield vitamin oils as byproducts. I mention 
these sources and their possible limitations because if this Conference considers 
the addition of vitamin A to foods by way of fortification, it will be very 
important to know how much of it is going to be available for that purpose 
and what it will cost. 


Dr. Taylor indicated that although only certain foods are now 
fortified with vitamin A, such as part of the oleomargarine, some of 
the canned milk, and a few confections, general fortification of even 
these foods would greatly increase the total amount of vitamin A 
required. Many foods are not conveniently fortified with vitamin 
A because their very nature exposes them to both development of 
rancidity in the oil and destruction of the vitamin. 

“Some progress is being made,” according to Dr. Taylor, “in the 
preparation of vitamin A in a powdered form which is stable and 
can be added to other powdered material such as powdered milk. 
Unless that is successful, the addition of vitamin A to food products 
is probably limited to those which are of a fatty nature and are 
suitable solvents for vitamin A.” 

In discussing other possible sources of vitamin A, Dr. Taylor 
said that whale oil could no longer be counted on because the whaling 
industry, which was largely Norwegian, German, and English had, 
for the most part, been stopped by the war. The chief source of 
vitamin A thus far has been found in those fish caught in large 
quantities for their flesh: Salmon, halibut, cod, tuna, swordfish, and 
others used for food. They are generally brought to places having 
technical and industrial facilities for handling them in quantity as, 
for instance, in Seattle, where there are freezers, transcontinental 
refrigerator cars, and all the facilities for extraction, refinement, freez- 
ing, and transportation of livers. We have not as yet made use of 
large sources of fish livers in regions remote from such industrial 
facilities as, for example, along the 1,000 miles of the Florida coast 
where fishing is done at little villages which have no equipment 
for preserving fish livers or for extracting the oil. 

Dr. F. J. Weiss, who was recently with the International Institute 
in Rome, and who has written two monographs for the National 
Economic and Social Planning Association, one on The H'conomical 
Utilization of Fish Products in Alaska, the other on Seaweed Utiliza- 
tion in Alaska, suggested that additional sources of vitamins A and D 
are to be found in the flesh of fish and in marine products. He pro- 
posed that fish products be surveyed as to their vitamin content, 
for he believed “it would be possible, by eating more fish products, 
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to have much more vitamin A and D than by importing cod-liver 
oil and other liver oil.” 

The effect of a possible vitamin A shortage on the enrichment of 
oleomargarine was discussed by Dr. H. F. Taylor (Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co., New York), Mr. J. S. Abbott (Institute of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. C.), and Dr. Lloyd K. Riggs (director 
of research, Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago). Dr. Taylor was of the 
opinion that present enrichment requirements of the oleomargarine 
industry can probably be met from vitamin A sources now available, 
but that difficulty might be encountered were there to be any great 
increase in the demand for vitamin A. Mr. Abbott pointed out that 
98.7 percent of all the margarine now produced is reported by the 
manufacturers to be equivalent to average butter, and that the manu- 
facturers have gone on record as being in favor of beginning at once 
to vitaminize every pound of oleomargarine that is made. Dr. Taylor 
thought that accumulated surpluses of vitamin A in the pharmaceu- 
tical industry could be drawn upon, but doubted the supply from that 
and from other sources would suffice to meet the requirements of 
heavier production of oleomargarine for use in this country and for 
export. 

In enrichment of oleomargarine, the cost of control was said to 
equal the cost of enrichment. Dr. Taylor favored spectrophoto- 
metric control as being more accurate and reliable as well as less 
expensive than the biological method. Determination of the vitamin 
A content by the former method, he said, took only half an hour, 
but the biological assay requires at least a month and costs $100. 

Dr. Abbott reported that the oleomargarine industry had decided 
to vitaminize oleomargarine to whatever extent seemed desirable, 
giving it a minimum strength of 9,000 U.S.P. units, as recommended 
by the Food and Drug Administration, or a strength up to 15,000 
or 25,000 units if this is the amount of enrichment recommended 
by scientific research. He predicted the industry would produce as 
palatable a spread for bread for the low-income group as most of the 
butter on the market. 

C. H. Janssen, secretary-manager of the National Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers, read a letter, dated May 22, 1941, which 
had been written to Mr. McNutt offering the full cooperation of the 
Institute. In this communication he stated: 

Oleomargarine as a low priced, wholesome table fat answers a distinct need 
in the lower-income consumer group and in this classification of our popula- 
tion, this product is largely consumed. The principal criticism directed against 
oleomargarine as not meeting full nutritional requirements, for which there is 
any justifiable foundation, is that its vegetable oil constituents, such as cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil, and peanut oil, do not carry the protective vitamin A 
element. Aside from that, its dietary value, within its classification, is not open 
to question. But applied science hag found the remedy for this deficiency in 
the production of potent vitamin concentrates and, at the present time, about 
40 percent of the oleomargarine on the market is fully fortified with vitamin A, 
and therefore in the classification of protective foods. 

The promulgation of the now pending proposed Standard of Identity for 
Oleomargarine should give further impetus to the practice of enriching oleo- 
margarine. However, this practice is optional with the manufacturer. 

* * * JT undertook to poll all margarine manufacturers to ascertain if they 
would be willing voluntarily to enrich their total output of ocleomargarine for 
home consumption in accordance with the optional provision of the proposed 
Standard of Identity for Oleomargarine, now pending with the Food and Drug 
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Administration, which calls for a minimum unitage of 9,000 U. S. P. units 
per pound. 

The response from these manufacturers was most gratifying. Ninety-eight 
and three-tenths percent of the total industry tonnage of oleomargarine, as 
reported by the Collector of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, and whose percentage volume of total industry production currently 
is approximately unchanged, have indicated their willingness to enrich total 
margarine produced for home use in the amount of not less than 9,000 units 
per pound as approved in the pending proposed Federal Standard of Identity. 
I am also assured that this will in all probability involve no increase in cost 
to the consumer. Thus several hundred million pounds of food may be changed 
from the so-called “non-protective” to the “protective” classification. 

The total production of oleomargarine for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
is estimated to be 350 million pounds. 


There was no general agreement in the section regarding the foods 
to be enriched with vitamin A. Representatives of the oleo industry 
favored restriction of vitamin A enrichment to oleomargarine, while 
a creamery representative thought that butter with low vitamin A 
content should be fortified just as much as oleomargarine. It was 
suggested that butter could be enriched through soil and cattle feed- 
ing control, but the objection was raised that this type of enrichment 
would greatly increase the cost of production and that it was cheaper 
to add carotene to butter than to increase the year-round food con- 
tent for cattle. 

Discussion of enrichment with vitamin B was directed to family 
flour, which constitutes 40 percent of the total production of all flour, 
and to commercially produced bread. Mr. Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, stated that the program for 
enrichment of flour is of recent origin, having started with the de- 
velopment of standards under the provisions of the Food and Drug 
Act and having reached sizable proportions late in the year 1940. 
The commercial production of enriched flour, begun early in Febru- 
ary 1941, affects white flour which represents 98.5 percent of the total 
amount of all flour consumed in the United States. The enrichment 
program, calling for addition of vitamins of the B group, is based 
upon a standard worked out jointly by nutritionists and govern- 
mental authorities and accepted by the milling industry. The stand- 
ard provides for addition to each pound of flour of 1.66 mg. of thia- 
min chloride and 6 mg. of nicotinic acid besides iron and certain op- 
tional vitamins. The optional ingredients include riboflavin, vitamin 
D, and some mineral products. This enrichment restores to flour 
certain elements unavoidably lost in the milling process. 

Mr. Steen reported that of 47 principal brands of flour, 89 were 
available at that time (May 1941) in enriched form only. In ad- 
dition six private brands of widest distribution, controlled by the 
big chain stores, had been enriched and were then available only 
in that form. He estimated probably 50 percent of all flour being 
produced for family use had been enriched with nicotinic acid and 
thiamin of the vitamin B group and with iron. By the end of the 
year probably all or nearly all family flour will go to the consumer 
in enriched form. There will also be included vitamin B, or ribo- 
flavin which is now an optional ingredient seldom included. The 
supply of B, is limited, however, and Mr. Steen thought it would be 
impossible to produce by January 1, 1942, an amount sufficient for 
all the ue flour that will be milled by that time. 
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The flour used by commercial bakers, which constitutes 40 percent 
or more of all that is produced, is not enriched because the baking in- 
dustry is obtaining B vitamins from yeast or other commercial con- 
centrates. Mr. Steen’s report was confirmed and supplemented by Dr. 
James A. Tobey (American Institute of Baking) who stated that, 
“Bread enriched with vitamins and minerals equal to whole wheat can 
now be obtained in practically every market in the United States.” 
Several hundred bakers, including all the larger companies, are fur- 
nishing such bread, and the chain stores have made it available at no 
extra cost to the consumer. Besides thiamin, nicotinic acid, and iron, 
this enriched bread is also a good source of calcium and phosphorus 
and, when made with milk solids, nonfat, dry milk solids, it also con- 
tains riboflavin. The minimum enrichment standards produce a 
bread, slightly below the vitamin and mineral content of whole wheat 
bread, while the maximum standards, if used, would produce a bread 
exceeding the nutrient content of whole wheat. 

In connection with educational programs already operating or to 
be developed, representatives of consumer, research, and commercial 
groups all stressed the importance of instructing the housewife to 
consider the food values of the entire contents of canned goods and 
not to throw away the liquid of canned salmon and vegetables. Dr. 
Ernest D. Clark (Association of Pacific ees) stated that the 
canning industry endeavored to make the housewife understand the 
nutrient value of the entire contents of a can of salmon by printing 
recipes on the cans calling for the use of both fish and liquid. The 
latter, containing oil, vitamin D, and soluble iodine products, is gen- 
erally poured down the sink. Dr. Carl R. Fellers (Massachusetts 
State College) stated that what applied to canned fish with regard 
to liquid contents was equally applicable to vegetables where from 
25 to 35 percent of the thiamin and riboflavin and from 40 to 50 
percent of the vitamin C are in the liquid. 

Mrs. Laura A. Cauble (food economist and nutritional advisor, 
American Institute, New York) pointed out that the liquids in canned 
fish can be used as a base for sauces. Furthermore, both clams and 
clam juice may be given to children who are allergic to milk. In this 
way there is made available to them calcium, other minerals, and 
riboflavin which are difficult to obtain in many diets. 

In discussing educational methods, Miss May C. McDonald (super- 
visor of home economics, State Department of Social Welfare, New 
York) made a plea for spot radio programs and for popular 
informative advertisements that would be helpful in bridging the 
gap between technologists and consumers. Several representatives 
of industry thought that through the media of magazine and news- 

aper advertising, informative leaflets, and the radio much is already 
bene done to educate the public regarding the nutrients in processed 
foods, methods of preparation, and the need for conserving food 
values. 

It was recommended by Dr. Aaron that the Government under- 
take a broad program of genuine, scientific advertising as to the 
nature and composition of foodstuffs. As an illustration of the 
value of such advertising, the work of Dr. Sherman at Columbia 
University was cited. Probably there are few families in New York 
which have not been exposed to the popular educational campaigns 
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on nutrition conducted in that State. Appreciation was also ex- 
pressed of the educational work of the Extension Service among 
rural women in all States. Dr. John Glassford (McCormick & Cc., 
Maryland) thought that much commercial advertising was val!uabie 
and that industry had a genuine interest in the results of govern- 
mental research in nutrition. 

There was a brief discussion of vitamin D which frequently occurs 
with vitamin A. Mrs. Sarah Ellen Wenger (educational director, 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation) spoke of the years of ex- 
perience the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation had had with 
food enrichment problems. Vitamin D, she said, is the most scarce 
of all the known vitamins today. It is not expensive, but it is diffi- 
cult to obtain and is found in only small quantities in most of our 
foods. For many years certain foods, such as milk in various forms, 
including evaporated and powdered milk, cereals, cereal products, 
including some crackers, bread, and flour have been enriched by 
vitamin D. This vitamin is stable, does not oxidize, and, when added 
to any food, remains there until used. 

Dr. Aaron, as a consumer representative, raised the objection that 
vitamin D milk cost 5 cents more than grade B pasteurized milk 
and was beyond the means of low-income families and of many 
others. The point was made that vitamin D milk could be sold for 1 
cent a quart more than milk not so enriched and that most of the 
increase in cost to the consumer resulted from the grade raise from 
B to A rather than from the enrichment. Many States and munici- 
palities require that any processed milk be sold at a premium to 
eliminate price wars. 

It was pointed out that pressures from political groups and from 
organized labor are frequently responsible for raising the price of 
milk. An illustration was cited from one New England city where 
a dairy was selling irradiated milk at the same price as unirradiated 
milk until compelled by the milk control board to raise the price. 
The suggestion was made that price differentials might be avoided 
by using vacuum irradiated milk instead of fluid milk, but there 
was immediate objection on the ground that children do not like, and 
will not drink, evaporated milk. 

The discussion of enrichment of commercially processed foods was 
concluded by a plea by Dr. Ruth Tollman (research assistant to the 
Food Habits Committee of the National Research Council) for 
greater dependence on a well balanced diet of natural foods. She 
was opposed to wholesale, indiscriminate enrichment, and pointed 
out that a diet including proper proportions of dairy products, meats, 
poultry, vegetables, and so on, would contain all the necessary 
vitamins. But more than vitamins are necessary for good nutrition, 
she argued. Balanced proteins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, 
and minerals are required. Good nutrition still depends upon good 
food, not upon concentrated vitamins. Dr. Berton S. Clark, sup- 
porting Dr. Tollman’s argument, said the quickest way to raise the 
vitamin level is to show people how to cook in such a way as to get 
the most out of their food. Dr. R. C. Newton (head of the research 
laboratory of Swift & Co.) thought that educational programs, while 
not excluding discussion of fortified foods, should emphasize the 
importance of natural foods lest people begin to think they can 
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get their food in a pill. He reiterated Mr. McNutt’s statement that 
nutrition was spelled f-o-o-d. He was supported by Dr. Aaron 
who thought low-income families in particular should obtain their 
vitamins and minerals “from good, wholesome, natural foods in the 
widest variety possible, not just one food, not just meat, not just 
milk full of good proteins, not just sugar and B,, not just fruits 
full of vitamin C, or vegetables full of vitamin A, but all of them.” 

These suggestions were brought together in the following recom- 
mendation formulated by Dr. F. C. Blanck (director of research, H. 
J. Heinz Co.) and approved by the section: 

That the enrichment of foods be restricted to those foods which in the opinion 
of Dr. Wilder’s committee (Food and Nutrition Committee, National Research 


Council, Dr. Wilder, chairman) are in need of enrichment by reason of wide- 
spread use with special reference to the needs of the low-income group. 


Ili. Future Policy and Recommendations. 


There was general agreement in this division that a Nation-wide 
program of food enrichment and nutrient conservation would call 
for certain priorities because of the need for (1) trained tech- 
nologists, (2) material for processing, packaging, and transportation, 
and (3) transportation facilities. 

The need for biochemists and other technologists in the food 
industry was brought out by many speakers. Practically all quali- 
fied technologists are already employed so that as the draft takes 
these particular workers there are no qualified new ones available. 
Several speakers thought that if nutrition is to be regarded as a 
part of the defense program, then laboratory men, who are essential 
to the control of enrichment processes, should be deferred whenever 
possible. It was argued that chemists and other men with com- 
parable education and experience in the food industry, together with 
their assistants, should be held as a reserve in industry until there 
is definitely a greater need for them in the Army. There was gen- 
eral agreement that draft boards might advisedly defer more tech- 
nologists, and that as time went on there would be an even greater 
need than at present for chemists in food control work and for 
medical men with training in biochemistry. 

The formal resolution covering the matter of priorities for tech- 
nologists, presented by Dr. L. H. James, was unanimously approved 
by the division in this form: 

This section makes the request that Government agencies, including the armed 
service, encourage the full undergraduate and graduate training of men and 
women for the food industry. 

In view of the necessity for increasing facilities for manufacturing 
vitamins, Dr. Charles N. Frey (research director, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York) recommended that manufacturers of vitamins be given 
a high priority rating for the use of stainless steel where they needed 
it. Mr. Merck suggested that the anticipated increase in demand for 
compressed foods and for dehydrated foods to be sent abroad, would 
make advisable extension of priorities on metals to cover all equip- 
ment necessary for the essential nutrition program. 

Dr. Berton S. Clark, approving priorities in trained men and in 
materials needed for processing and packaging food, added trans- 
portation facilities as a third priority. Pointing out that 50 percent 
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of the preserved foods of the country came from the Rocky Mountain 
States and that all the salmon came from Alaska, he said he antici- 
pated severe difficulties in the transportation systems up and down 
the coast and on railroads. He stated the railroads had ordered 
50,000 freight cars but had stopped construction because they could 
not get needed steel and other materials. Dr. Clark summarized the 
opinions of section members regarding resolutions on priorities for 
the food industry as follows: 

I think there should be three parts in this resolution: one on priorities for 
men, i.e., trained personnel, one on material of all sorts—and I do not mean 
just processing equipment, but cans, sugar, labels, and boxes, and, thirdly, one 
on transportation so that we get a break when the time comes to get steamship 
and railroad space. There is no use producing goods and putting them up in 
concentrated form with all the vitamins and other nutrients for ourselves and 
our friends across the sea if we cannot move them. 

The division voted on this recommendation and approved it 
unanimously. 

In discussing the kind of cooperation needed between nutritional 
policy-making bodies and the food industry, several speakers favored 
the extension of research by governmental agencies to determine more 
about the vitamin content of food. There is need for more precise 
knowledge as to the relative value of fresh vegetables as compared 
with canned ones. Exact studies are needed to show whether fresh 
vegetables transported hundreds or thousands of miles to retail mar- 
kets retain their vitamins as well as those which are canned immedi- 
ately in the place where they are produced. Dr. Aaron stated that 
Consumers’ Union has been in favor of setting up an impartial agency, 
preferably in the Government, in the Department of Agriculture, 
for determining the vitamin and mineral content of the vast number 
and variety of foods the American consumer eats or should eat. Dr. 
Aaron recommended a wide-scale study of natural foods and pro- 
cessed foods so that the public might be advised by an impartial 
group whether, for instance, it is more desirable to use canned foods 
grown under favorable conditions and canned where grown or to 
rely on fresh vegetables even when they cannot be obtained in retail 
markets until a week or two after they have been picked. 

There was no general agreement about the placement of financial 
responsibility for proposed enrichment programs. The question was 
raised whether the consumer, the food industry, or the Government 
should pay the bill for enrichment. Dr. Aaron made the point that 
in current enrichment processes often the cheapest, and not necessarily 
the most useful, vitamin is used by processing manufacturers to 
enrich food. Although riboflavinosis, due to riboflavin deficiency, 
is more prevalent than pellagra or even than thiamin deficiency, he 
said, and although the Food and Drug Administration has suggested 
that food be enriched with riboflavin as well as with nicotinic acid 
and iron, the food processors state that riboflavin is too expensive. 
Dr. Aaron ne en that if riboflavin and a nice balance of B vita- 
mins are essential in undertaking enrichment of foods, then the 
sources of vitamins should be aN and an effort should be made 
to ascertain who controls the manufacture of synthetic vitamins, why 
the prices are so high, and why the flour manufacturers cannot add 
riboflavin to their devitalized flour in the enrichment process. 
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Dr. James A. Tobey (American Institute of Baking) endorsed the 
suggestion that responsible governmental agencies and other groups 
stimulated by them should carry on an educational program in nutri- 
tion, particulary with respect to “rich” foods. He also stated that 
it would cost the baking industry 5 million dollars to enrich all the 
bread in the country and consequently the industry was entitled to 
a slight increase in profits. 

Dr. G. C. Supplee (director of research of The Borden Co.) 
favored more Government aid in research especially in orienting 
work now being done by both industry and Government and in in- 
terpreting present and accruing knowledge concerning vitamin bal- 
ances. Such interpretation is needed, for instance, with respect to 
vitamin B excess in terms of fatty liver production. If there is 
evidence of a vitamin imbalance that might be prevented by the 
use of proteins containing amino acid—proteins inherent in meat 
and milk products—the facts and their interpretation should be made 
available by Government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations from section VIIb were formulated by a 
drafting committee appointed by Dr. Burton and were incorporated 
in the Foal recommendations for section VII as a whole (p. 170). 

Members of the Drafting Committee: 

Chairman: Dr. Charles N. Frey, Fleischmann Laboratories, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 

Dr. E. J. Cameron, Research Laboratories, National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, Director of Research of the Golden 
State Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Ray T. Bohn, Director of Research, General Baking Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


SECTION Villa 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR NUTRITION 
URBAN SUBCOMMITTEE 


Presiding, HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY, Ph. D. 
Associate Director, American Youth Commission 
Chairman 


AGENDA 


I. What information does a community need to have concerning its 
own nutritional needs before it can make an effective plan for better 
community nutrition? Many communities are asking themselves 
such questions as the following: 


A. Is nutrition instruction available to all groups? 

B. Is nutrition instruction available to meet the special needs 
of nurses, teachers, and social workers who are planning 
for and working with low-income families? 

C. Are these allowances made to low-income families accom- 
panied by education in nutrition so that a wise use of food 
money results ? 

. Do dependent families receive an allowance which makes 
adequate diet at minimum cost possible? 

. What efforts are being made to help families increase their 
own food supply through home gardens and canning of 
local surpluses? In rural areas especially, production for 
home use cannot be overemphasized. 

. Are children being fed in schools, camps, and institutions 
under the supervision of a person who knows the nutri- 
tional needs of children ? 

G. What nutrition programs are being carried through Farm 
Security Administration, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Work Projects Administration, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Extension, etc. ? 

H. Do schools offer nutrition instruction to all students? 

I. Is the school lunch program a part of the health education 
program in the community ? 

J. Is the community working toward the Food Stamp Plan? 

‘K. Are public eating places in the community serving well- 
eee properly-prepared meals under sanitary condi- 
tions 

L. Are low-cost, well-prepared meals available for those working 
in factories and those eating away from home? 

M. Are market facilities and the food supply adequate ? 
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II. How does a community make an inventory of its nutritional 
status? 

III. How does a community go about mobilizing its agencies to 
develop a cooperative nutrition program ? 

IV. What are some of the problems that communities run into 
when they try to coordinate local, State, and Federal resources? 

V. What steps can we take to make sure that lay persons feel 
a part of whatever type of nutrition program the community 
develops? 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The problems of urban community planning for nutrition were 
discussed by representatives of many community groups, such as health 
organizations, schools, clubs, nutrition committees, and the like. 
Repeatedly the question was raised whether existing channels should 
be utilized in planning a nutrition program in any particular com- 
munity or whether a new organization should be set up, and it was 
finally agreed that existing agencies should be used. The opinion 
was expressed that all community groups, both lay and professional, 
should be encouraged to work together and to pool their knowledge 
and resources. It was generally agreed that while anyone might 
start a community program for nutrition, in all probability the initi- 
ative would generally come from a professional group or agency. 
Leadership would frequently come from a school superintendent or 
health officer, or from the chairman of a State nutrition committee. 

The group initiating such a program should have the confidence 
of the community and the requisite leadership. At the outset this 
group would find it necessary to appraise community nutrition needs 
and to enumerate what facilities were available for meeting those 
needs. Local food habits would have to be studied and surveys 
would be required to ascertain the economic status of families, the 
incidence of deficiency diseases and conditions, and whether or not 
federally sponsored projects like the school lunch program and the 
Food Stamp Plan had been set up. 

Illustrations of community programs now operating were cited 
by delegates from New York City, Chicago, and Hartford. In 
these cities it has been demonstrated that labor groups, churches, 
welfare organizations, health agencies, and many diverse and seem- 
ingly unrelated groups can be brought together to work for the 
common cause of better nutrition not only for defense but for the 
postwar period. 


DISCUSSION 


At the beginning of the first session, the rural and urban sub- 
committees of section VIII for community planning for nutrition 
met together for a short period. During this period Mr. McClusky 
outlined the job which these two subcommittees were expected to 
accomplish in the next two meetings. Mr. McClusky emphasized 
that the primary concern and purpose of the section on community 
planning for nutrition was to draw up a lst of recommendations 
which would be incorporated in the final recommendations which 
would be made to President Roosevelt as a result of the section dis- 
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cussions. Mr. McClusky further stated that the task of section VIII 
was one of implementation and that we must not spend too much 
time on “the how.” 

The chairman pointed out that there had been very little com- 
munity organization and still less community planning directed to 
the specific task of changing food patterns and improving the nutri- 
tional status of the population in the United States. He suggested 
that experience and planning in other fields might be transferred to 
the field of nutrition. As a starting point, Mr. McClusky spoke of 
the advisability of making an inventory of the status of the needs 
and resources of the communities we wish to discuss, giving special 
attention to the agencies in these communities and their program 
techniques for mobilization in effecting their programs. 

In conclusion, Mr. McClusky pointed out that we could assume 
there was a certain community interest in nutrition and a mean 
background of facts. He again emphasized that the task assigned to 
these two subsections was a difficult one—nice to talk about, but 
difficult to get action on. 

The chairman opened the meeting of the urban subcommittee by 
stating that he felt the group should know something of the resources 
that the section represented. He pointed out that although time was 
limited he felt it justifiable to ask discussants to introduce themselves 
and to tell what organizations they represented. 

Mr. McClusky stated this group first must remember that every 
urban community is of a heterogeneous character. He then threw 
out the question of how a community should be organized if it was 
interested in working on its nutrition problems. The discussion 
which followed seemed to resolve itself into the following: 


1. Should a new organization be set up to do this separate from 
other agencies? or 

2. Should the nutrition program be initiated and worked out 
through already existing channels in any community? 


The consideration of these two questions brought up two other 
questions, namely: 


1. Should such a proposed nutrition program be a part of the 
general health program? or 
2. Should it be a part of the total community problem? 


In considering the question that any community’s economic and 
psychological factors need to be taken into consideration before an 
approach is made through either of these channels, it was suggested 
that agencies be listed which are apt to be in these communities and 
which should be the channels through which nutrition information 
might be disseminated. 

The agencies listed were: 


. Work Projects Administration projects. 
. Boy Scouts. 

. Girl Scouts. 

. Camp Fire Girls. 
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8. Churches. 

9. Schools. | 

10. Welfare departments. 

11. Private social agencies. 

12. Red Cross. 

13. Tuberculosis and health associations. 
14. Boards of health. 

15. Farm organizations. 

16. Farm Security Administration. 

17. Extension specialists. 

18. Family service organizations. 

19. College clubs. 

20. Housing groups. 

ot. WeGonal Piel organizations. 

22. Service clubs. 

23. Labor groups. 

24. Day nurseries. 

25. Settlements. 

26. Racial group organizations (such as Urban League). 
27. Women’s volunteer groups. 


Following a discussion of these various organizations in relation 
to their usefulness as community resources, 1t was agreed that the 
school in every community was a common meeting ground. 

The discussion then turned to the points that needed to be con- 
sidered in approaching a community planning program, 1. e., what 
needs to be known about a community and what should be developed 
in any given community? The points enumerated were: 


1. An awareness of the nutritional needs of the community 
needs to be developed in every instance. , 

. An appraisal of the nutritional status of the community needs 

to be made. 

. It should be ascertained what foods are necessary for an 

adequate diet and whether these foods are available. 

. What are the general food habits of the community (good 

or bad) ? 

. What is the average income of the families in the commu- 

nity? 

Do families have gardens? 

Does the community have a school lunch program ? 

. What are the storage facilities? 

. Are nutritional deficiency diseases, such as pellagra, evidenced 
in the community? 

10. What is the health status of the community ? 


It was pointed out that in developing a nutrition program as 
much information as possible regarding the community should be 
obtained by asking the above questions of the agencies operating in 
the community. 

Joseph B. Meegan, of the Chicago Back-of-the-Yards Organiza- 
tion, reported that the things his group had found everyone in the 
community had in common were: 


1. Churches. 
2. Schools. 
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3. Labor organizations. 
4. Business. 


This community which he reported upon has organized an effective 
educational program on such a basis. 

Dr. Frank A. Calderone, the Lower East Side city health officer, 
New York City, stated that his group plans to organize mothers for 
health work through: 


1. Schools. 
9. Firemen’s auxiliaries. 
8. Police auxiliaries. 


He pointed out that the children all went to school and that they 
knew and respected both the firemen and the policeman in their 
neighborhood. These three types of organizations touch almost 
every home in the Lower East Side. 

Following quite a discussion on the organizations and resources 
available, it was agreed that in every community in starting a 
nutrition program two barriers first faced the community: 


1. How to get the group? 

2. How to use existing professional leadership as coordinating 
agencies toward solving any community problem (especially 
nutrition) ? 


One representative suggested that how to reach the upper level of 
society with nutrition information was just as baffling as how to get 
this information to relief groups. He presented these three ques- 
tions in relation to this: 


1. How to interest the people themselves? 
2. Who is going to give this group direct service? 
3. Does this group need a professional coordinator? 


In connection with this the importance of taking the type of com- 
munity into consideration when planning a nutrition program was 
stressed. The group listed the types of communities as: 


1. Those differing in size. 
2. Those differing in cultural background (such as racial groups, 
market towns, industrial towns, and defense areas). 


From this discussion it seemed evident that some procedure needed 
to be developed whereby the gap could be bridged between “rank 
and file” and professional groups in any community. 

Dr. Lucy Morgan, of Hartford, Connecticut, reported a successful 
method of what she termed an over-all type of approach. This sug- 
gestion was: 


1. To meet the people, and 
2. To find out what they wanted and also what they felt their 
needs and nutrition problems to be. 


Miss Larson, of St. Paul, remarked that in every program there 
was need for some central group to be willing and ready to “see 
through” a program. She pointed to the Department of Education 
as a feasible group which was in every community. Miss Larson also 
discussed the need for a steering committee and the need for working 
out an individual program for each community. 
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Following this discussion, Miss Wylle McNeal, of Minnesota, pointed 
to the fact that a committee was needed in every community as a 
first step in planning for better nutrition. She stated that such a 
committee’s first responsibility should be: 


1. To observe what is now being done in the community to meet 
nutrition needs. 
2. To ascertain what needs are still not planned for. 


Miss McNeal also raised the question of who should start a nutrition 
program. 

There was much discussion following this. It seemed to be the 
opinion of the group that any group or agency, in a community where 
there was interest in nutrition, could start a program. 

From this discussion came the question of the official status of the 
newly organized State nutrition committees. It was apparent that 
there was some confusion regarding the organization and function 
of State committees. In view of this, Mr. McClusky threw out the 
question “Should the community group planning for nutrition be a 
subcommittee of local defense councils?” 

Miss McNeal further discussed the need for a permanent nutrition 
committee which would continue to function “war or no war!” She 
warned against tying community nutrition work too closely with the 
defense councils. At this time Miss Amy Kelly, of the College of 
Agriculture of Missouri, also spoke to this point, adding a warning 
against political implications. 

There was considerable discussion as to how more men might be 
brought into the working committees; also, a lengthy discussion re- 
garding the tendency for urban communities to be neglected when 
planning for community projects. 

Miss Caroline Ware raised one further question as to the advis- 
ability of having proposed agency committees for community plan- 
ning. She discussed the value of agency committees versus the 
people’s committees, in getting the work done, 

Dr. Muriel W. Brown, of the United States Office of Education 
pointed to the Obion County, Tenn., experiment as a very good 
example of combined agency and community interests. She remarked 
that an excellent program was evolved by this community when the 
people discovered their own needs and the agencies working in the 
community planned a program to meet these needs. 

The discussion throughout the afternoon seemed to come back to 
“the how” and the “who.” 

At the close of the first day’s session, a summary of the discussion 
seemed to indicate the following: For an effective nutrition program 
the following pattern might be suggested : 


1. The existing machinery should be used (this including State 
nutrition igure 

9. The State nutrition committees should be considered a com- 
munity or State resource. 

8. Some key organization should start the thing off (Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Health Officer seem to be the 
two key persons in every urban community). 
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4. When working for better nutrition the Pere should be helped 
to recognize their needs and helped to solve their problems 
in relation to these needs. 

At the beginning of the second day’s session, Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, 
principal nutritionist on the staff of the Director of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities, was present to describe the composi- 
tion of the State nutrition committees. 

She explained that last summer a need was felt for having various 
agencies in the States which were interested in nutrition get together 
and survey the needs of the States. At a land-grant college meeting 
of executives, it was proposed that each land-grant college make a 
start. In some States there were nutrition councils that had already 
been in existence. If such was the case these were to continue. Thus, 
Dr. Mitchell pointed out, the pattern for each State was not exactly 
the same. 

A discussion followed regarding the available teaching materials 
and study outlines. Dr. Mitchell regretted there was such a dearth 
of materials at the present time. 

At this point Mr. McClusky pointed out that the group had only 
a short time left to work out the recommendations as well as to finish 
“unfinished” business. Mr. McClusky also suggested that the group 
endeavor to determine some priorities in carrying through the remain- 
ing time for discussions. He then asked for definite statements as 
to problems and unfinished business yet needing attention. The 
following questions were stated: 


1. Should the financial assistance required for a nutrition pro- 
gram be long-term, immediate, or short-term assistance? 
(Everyone agreed it should be long-term. ) 

. How shall we take account of variations in diet patterns of 
nationality groups or different group types? 

. Who should start the program? 

. Should nutrition instruction take place? Where? In home, 
school, library, etc. ? 

. What part will Surplus Commodities and the Relief Admin- 
istration play in this picture? 

. What is to be done about existing committees? If three 
committees are found in a community, what should be done 
about it? 

. How are Federal, State, and local nutrition organizations to 
be coordinated ? 

8. Are we going on the assumption that it is a long-term pro- 

gram, yet right now an immediate defense issue? 


(This prompted the chairman to add that we should take ad- 
vantage of the defense stimulation to initiate community plan- 
ning. He added the relationship of a nutrition program must 
be very clearly defined.) 


9. What are the channels through which publicity will “seep 
down through the community”? We at the Conference can 
become enthusiastic, but somehow we have to have proper 
channels so that the community takes the initiative in 
asking for nutrition material. 
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10. Should we not have regional and State clearing houses for 
the dissemination of exhibit materials? For example, if we 
want something on, say, “liver” we know where to go to 
find it. We need some centralized dissemination of nutri- 
tion material. 

11. Should there be a pooling of information in each State? 

12. Should there not be a pattern of cooperation of lay groups 
in the community and this relation to other health pro- 
grams and will there be a group of citizens receiving 
support as they do in other programs? 


This concluded the statements for unfinished business. 

Mr. McClusky suggested that the group start with the problem 
of who shall start the program. He asked if anybody could give a 
formulation which would reconcile different issues and which would 
also respect and utilize the resources of the lay interests. One 
discussant suggested that the State nutrition committees could have 
different members, offer their services, pool their ideas, and that 
some individuals on those committees would know how to get into 
some of these areas. 

Mr. McClusky called on Mr. Meegan to tell the group how the 
Back-of-the- Yards Ae ae was started. Mr. Meegan replied that 
the program started with the getting together of the labor unions, 
churches, and business pron in the neighborhood. The labor unions 
began to organize swiftly and there was a little conflict for a time 
with the churches, but the local labor leaders, being church members, 
went to the pastor and clergy and told them that after all they were 
fighting for economic elevation and that they were parishoners of 
their churches, and expected in turn the support of the churches. 
The churches and labor in turn enlisted the aa of business people, had 
meetings with the chambers of commerce, and found a correlation 
between church, labor, and business. If there was a problem of 
juvenile delinquency or the economic structure was low one could 
not do without the other. The members of this group began to work 
together and brought in other groups, such as youth organizations. 
Mr. Meegan stated they found you have to respect the rights, view- 
points, and individuality of all people. This oe has a commu- 
nity congress. At this community congress all the people throw 
their problems into a tes and they are given constructive criti- 
cism. They meet at regular intervals to take up problems such as 
poor housing, health, etc. This report by Mr. Meegan prompted 
Mr. McClusky to remark, “I don’t believe all these existing agencies 
will get to first base without doing what you have done.” 

Mr. McClusky summarized the discussion thus far: 

1. These programs start as a result of the efforts of some person, 
or agency—someone who has a good, confidential, face-to-face rela- 
tionship with the community and friends. He may be an individual, 
but more than likely he will belong to a group. The community has 
a right to expect a certain kind of service and leadership from 
certain groups. For example, one expects more nutrition leader- 
ship from the Department of Public Health than from the local 
Association of Archaeologists. It is likely that the person starting 
the program will be someone interested in health, public welfare, 
education, or agencies concerned therewith. The chairman then 
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concluded that the answer to the question, who may and will start 
the program, is that it may be anyone, but the probability is that it 
will start from a professional group or agency. 

The State nutrition people may or may not initiate the local action 
of lay people. When you begin to take the first step in a confer- 
ence or interviews, call people together in groups. Once you get to 
the group stage it is much safer that at least two or more call that 
conference. If one group calls a conference it may excite hostility 
and suspicion. It is probably good strategy, in calling together a 
conference, to get in, so far as possible, the lay groups or those 
groups which have wide contacts, and broad mass appeal and par- 
ticipation. Be sure that the representatives who are selected to make 
contacts are acceptable to the people of the community. 

2. Mr. McClusky continued his summary by saying we must re- 
member that much of the material given at this Conference ‘s too 
technical. Milligrams and International Units must be translated 
into terms of potatoes and glasses of milk. Perhaps some Federal 
agency should make the translation. He suggested that we get away 
from mimeographed sheets and reports, and that Government agen- 
cies should develop clearing houses. For instance, translate what 
the Wage and Hour Law will mean to the youngster, and in sum- 
marizing: (1) Make liberal use of visual aid, and (2) make material 
brief and to the point. 

3. Mr. McClusky further pointed out that in every community 
program there is a place for both the expert and the non-expert. He 
pointed to the fact that some of the best work in food and nutrition 
can be done through advertising. Advertising has changed more 
food habits already than any other one thing. Mr. McClusky sug- 
gested that the nutrition people study what the advertisers are 
doing and how they influence people. 

In the final analysis and summary, it was agreed that our efforts 
must be directed toward a long-term interest in nutrition and that a 
nutrition program should be a part of a community program in a 
broad sense. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended : 

I. That community organization for better nutrition should be 
planned as a permanent long-range program. 

II. That the immediate present emergency should be used to crys- 
tallize interest, public opinion, and action with respect to this long- 
range program. 

III. That plans for organization should be based upon the broadest 
possible community interest and support for the eee ae of the 
total program. 

IV. That prestige should be secured for the programs by making 
use of persons, organizations, and situations which already have 
prestige value. 

V. That responsibility for leadership in the development of nu- 
trition programs within States should be assigned to State nutrition 
councils or committees, 
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VI. That this community sanction should be evidenced by wide 
representation and participation of interest groups and organizations 
of committees at Federal, State, and local levels. 

VII. That producer, distributor, and consumer interests should 
have explicit representation and participation in community organi- 
zation at each level (national, State, and local). 

VIII. That members of nutrition committees should be selected on 
the basis of demonstrated ability to give professional and lay leader- 
ship and to work well with other people. 

IX. That State nutrition committees should be responsible for 
assisting with the development of local problems in every way 
possible. 

X. That the unit of organization should be the neighborhood or 
some other natural community subdivision. 

XI. That these State committees should be responsible for contact- 
ing those persons most likely and able to take effective leadership in 
initiating local programs. 

XII. That deliberate and determined effort should be made to take 
full advantage of all existing resources, remembering that many 
different voluntary and official agencies and programs are already 
operating in American communities, 

XIII. That all new committees must be carefully and completely 
related to existing machinery for community organization. 

XIV. That the Federal agency responsible for the National Nutri- 
tion Program make available to State nutrition committees one or 
more consultants to assist with the development of State and local 
programs as such assistance is desired. 

XV. That this same agency serve as a clearing house for the col- 
lection, preparation, and distribution of simplified educational ma- 
terials such as exhibits, movies, radio scripts, film strips, charts, 
posters, etc. 

XVI. That in planning loca] nutrition programs local nutrition 
committees should consider the need for at least four types of projects: 


A. Projects such as nutrition clinics, special consultation serv- 
ices, etc., through which families can be helped to discover 
their particular nutrition problems. 

B. Projects designed to meet specific needs revealed by consul- 
tation services. These will be varied in nature and will 
grow out of the recognition of specific needs. 

C. The development of an integrated program of nutrition edu- 
cation to be carried on through the schools from the first 
grade through the adult education classes, 

D. The development of a community-wide program of public 
education to be carried on through such agencies as the 
radio, the press, the movies, forums, and discussion groups. 
Experience seems to show that such programs are more 
effective when they are based on discovered needs than 
when they attempt to create the sense of need. 


XVII. That definite plans for continuous evaluation should be 
made a part of the community nutrition program from the beginning. 
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SECTION VIIIb 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 
FOR NUTRITION 


RURAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Presiding, H. C. RAMSOWER 
Director of Extension, Ohio State University 
Cochairman 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Representatives of State nutrition committees, State land-use- 
ee committees, farm organizations, and other groups interested 
in rural community planning for nutrition discussed problems of 
State and local organization for group action. One of the major 
points at issue was whether some new organization should be set up 
in rural counties to develop the nutrition program for defense or 
whether existing agencies should be used. It was generally agreed 
that farmers would have faith in existing organizations and would 
cooperate in developing their own program if they could work with 
groups with which they were already familiar. The State nutrition 
committees, comprising representatives of the Department of Health, 
the Board of Education, and the Extension Service, were believed to 
be the logical groups to assume responsibility for leadership at the 
State level. The section was in favor of asking each State nutrition 
committee to designate certain agencies or individuals in the counties 
to form the necessary organization. 

It was agreed that all existing groups and agencies concerned with 
nutrition should participate in planning county and community 
programs. As a first step in developing such programs, needs and 
resources should be appraised. Organization work would generally 
start at the county level and should be directed toward the strengthen- 
ing of existing agencies dealing with farmers. It was pointed out 
that since rural and urban groups have much in common in their 
community problems there should be close cooperation between them. 
The nutrition phase of health and welfare programs should be 
emphasized for the dual purpose of meeting current nutrition needs 
for defense and of establishing a permanent nutrition program on a 
national basis. 


DISCUSSION 


At the general meeting of both the rural and urban subcommittees 
of the Committee for Community Planning for Nutrition, Mr. 
McClusky stated that the primary objective of the section on Com- 
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munity Planning is to provide a list of recommendations that will 
constitute part of a larger set of recommendations to be presented 
to the President. The Conference itself is set up to recommend 
measures that will bring about better food habits and nutrition 
throughout the country. He pointed out that our task is one of 
implementation and that we must not be too much concerned with 
the details of “how.” Our consideration of “how” must be stated in 
policy terms. When we have finished discussion of “how,” we must 
distill out of our discussion certain general statements of policy and 
procedure that can take the form of recommendations. Mr. Mc- 
Clusky suggested that another thing to keep in mind is that there 
has been very little planning at a community level and less organiza- 
tion at the community level for the specific task of improving the 
nutritional status of the population. We must transfer experience 
in other fields of planning to the field of nutrition. We must dis- 
criminate in our discussion. It will be necessary to make an inven- 
tory of the status of the needs and resources with respect to the 
agencies and their programs, techniques of mobilization, etc. 

Mr. Ramsower opened the meeting of the rural subcommittee by 
emphasizing that all the work of the Conference would be effective in 
proportion to the degree in which it gets back into the local com- 
munities where people live, work, and eat. Unless there is an effec- 
tive community organization set up to get a lot of people working 
on this program, utilizing every agency that is available in an effort 
to get it back to the people, the whole Conference misses its goal. He 
stated that our task 1s to suggest to the Conference what a community 
should do by way of creating an organization through which a far- 
reaching nutrition program can be carried on. 

It was suggested that the following points be considered in the 
preparation of a community plan: 


1. Development of an awareness of the need. 

. Connection between health and nutrition. 

. Gardens and nutrition. 

. Soils and nutrition. 

Live-at-home problem. 

Income. 

. Hot lunches for school children. 

. Food habits. 

. Family relationships. 

. A definition or appraisal of the status of nutrition in the 
community. 

. How many people are there in the community by age and 
sex groups, and what foods are needed to give them ade- 
quate diet? 

12. Physical status. 

13. Methods of preparation of food in relation to nutritive value. 

14. Preservation of food and storage. 

15. Relationship between doctors’ and dentists’ bills and nu- 

trition. 

16. Incidence of more common nutritional deficiency diseases, 

such as pellagra. | 

17. Nutrition in relation to public relief. 

18. What is optimum state of health? 
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It was pointed out that before a program can be worked out, it is 
Important to know the agencies which operate in a community that 
have an interest in nutrition, and the role they are able to play. A 
community should also consider what it can do to make the people 
aware of the nutritional status of that community. There is need 
for a special nutrition committee in each county which will embrace 
land-use planning committees, the Farm Security Administration, 
Extension Service, and all other agencies interested in improving the 
health of the community, and which will get them to work on a 
program. | 

One representative stated that “being a good neighbor” does a lot 
in her community. The local, county, ad State land-use-planning 
committees are very much interested in this problem and have sug- 
gested that surveys be taken in the community. This was started in 
some of the unified program counties, and the people themselves are 
assisting in the work. She mentioned also that the committees have 
suggested that a study be made of the men rejected in the draft. 

Miss Jennie Camp of Texas reported that the Texas land-use- 
planning committees are doing similar work, and questionnaires 
regarding health have been circulated and filled out. Here Mr. 
Ramsower remarked that when we speak of land-use-planning com- 
mittees, we are thinking of all the agencies working together. 

Another representative pointed out that the home ae aoreteea 
clubs in Arkansas have set up a State Preparedness Committee which 
is composed of the leaders of groups who are concerned with food. 
In many communities these leaders have made surveys, finding out 
the needs of the people in those communities. The home demonstration 
clubs, in turn, present their recommendations to land-use-planning 
committees. Miss Bonslagel continued this account by saying that 
the chairman of the Committee on Preparedness made a report at a 
community land-use-planning committee meeting and the people were 
amazed at the number of families who had no cows. ‘The inventories 
made by these women resulted in a countywide program for dairying. 

In another State, the State nutrition committee made a survey of 
the eating habits of school children. This survey was made public 
and the county was aroused by the conditions that existed. 

The following agencies were listed as those which either are doing 
something in this field or can make a contribution to it: 


1. Board of Health. 8. Boy Scouts. 
2. Extension—4-H Clubs. 9. Agricultural Adjustment 
3. Schools — Home Econom- Administration. 
ics, Vocational Agricul- 10. Farm Security Adminis- 
ture, etc. tration. 
4, Churches. 11. Farm organizations. 
5. National Youth Adminis- 12. Red Cross. 
tration. ?" 13. Future Farmers of Amer- 
6. Public welfare. ica. 
7. Work Projects Adminis- 14. Local draft boards. 


tration. 


Mrs. Mary S. Buol (extension nutritionist, College of Agriculture, 
Reno, Nev.) pointed out that no problem is really solved until the 
folks in the county solve it themselves. She suggested that an or- 
ganization be set up of lay people who would call in the trained 
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professional people as they were needed. ‘The lay people themselves 
would do the real planning. 

Another representative replied that the agencies listed above were 
listed only as sources of information and not as members of the 
committee. 

It was stated that the lay people cannot set up programs them- 
selves without guidance. ti Ramsower pointed out that there are 
25 to 30 agencies in a position to make a contribution, and Mrs. Eddy 
said that the only reason they are represented is that they can make 
a contribution. 

Although these agencies have been working for many years, the 
nutritional condition is bad because all the agencies contact the same 
people. One representative reported that in her State county agri- 
cultural workers councils were organized to work on a food and feed 
pee Representatives of onc agency came together to develop 
a plan. 

ae Maude E. Wallace (assistant director of extension, Blacksburg, 
Va.) remarked that the same thing is being done in practically every 
county. All States are organizing State nutrition committees and 
on these committees are representatives of all the agencies we have 
listed, in addition to others. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Iowa said that farm people already are 
asked to work with too many different committees, and expressed 
opposition to the establishment of any new committee on nutrition. 

The leadership of the extension people was mentioned, and a 
question was raised as to why the same people are always used. 

Dr. John Ferrell (Rockefeller Foundation, New York) expressed 
the feeling that in each agency’s organization on the State level there 
is leadership that supervises the forces at the county or local level. 
There is financial and personal cooperation between the two and one 
must know the State organization’s resources in order to get some 
idea of the possible scope of the agency’s work at the county level. 

One representative emphasized the necessity of memoranda of 
understanding on the State level between the various agencies to 
clarify the relationship to be worked out within the counties. We 
are more likely to get cooperation at the community level than at the 
State level, and better cooperation at the State level than at the 
national level. 

Miss Anderson suggested the evaluation of what the organizations 
are doing, and expressed the opinion that very little nutrition work 
has been done. The reply to this was that a number of agencies are 
really coming to grips with this problem in a practical way. Public 
welfare was mentioned. 

A question was raised as to how to ee agencies together. The 
representative from South Dakota replied that all of the agencies are 
working together, but they are all meeting the same people. She 
indicated there was a great need for home demonstration agents in 
the Middle West. People have more confidence in home demonstra- 
tion agents than in some other professional workers. 

In Tennessee, the State Committee on Nutrition, from the very 
beginning, was set up with men and women in all agencies taking 
part. All agencies were represented at the first meeting. It was 
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decided that four counties would be used as a demonstration in set- 
ting up county committees on nutrition. To those four counties, 
representatives of the different agencies on the State committee were 
sent. The Extension Office was represented by either the chairman 
or secretary. Interest was aroused in these counties and then spread 
to other counties. 

Dr. Ferrell suggested that from our present knowledge, we should 
formulate a sound program for the community, whether it be town- 
ship or county, and it should be flexible. Then we should bring to- 
gether the agencies which would have an interest in carrying out 
the program. 

iss Camp stated that if the people themselves formulate the pro- 
gram, they will come nearer to carrying it out. They should request 
assistance from such agencies as those on the county land-use-plan- 
ing committees. 

Mrs. Buol remarked that we don’t have to start from scratch. 
Every county already has a program and the people only need to 
get together to strengthen it. Nutrition for defense is so serious that 
we should put up a plea to have a little Government red tape snipped 
off, and allow a few people who are already serving on these com- 
mittees to do the little unusual thing. 

Mr. Ramsower summarized the discussion thus far by stating that 
the people themselves should discover their needs, make an inventory 
of their resources, decide on what to do, and then ask each agency 
for assistance. The question to consider now is how a community 
can bring the agencies together. What must a community do to 
put itself in a position to develop and execute a real nutrition 
program ? 

One representative suggested that the first step is to learn the sit- 
uation and needs of the community. 

When the question, “Why can’t nutritional agencies combine?” 
was asked, Mrs. Sayre remarked that in the land-use-planning com- 
mittees we have an example of all groups being brought together. 

Miss Maude Searcy, of North Carolina, reported that in her county 
(Caswell County, oo C.) 60 farm men and women were invited to 
meet with the agricultural agencies in the county. These farm 
people outlined their own problems and made up a county program 
of work. This was used by all agencies, and they worked together 
on it with the farm people. In some instances, the original programs 
were changed altogether in order to meet the really pressing needs 
as described by the farm men and women. 

Miss Camp stated that in Texas there is a nutrition subcommittee 
of the State land-use-planning committee and that it has developed 
a program of action on health and nutrition. Recommendations were 
made by the subcommittee to the State committee. It was learned 
that there are enough agencies in the State to carry on the work, 
but there is need for improvement and modification of their pro- 
grams. However, there are not sufficient people in the organization 
already formed to carry out the health and nutrition part of the 
program. A call should be made on the schools and educational 
agencies to get all the people conscious of their needs. The State 
was asked to establish county health units and to coordinate all the 
health units in the State. 
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Mrs. J. L. Williams, of South Carolina, explained how the small 
neighborhoods formulated policies and made recommendations to 
the county land-use-planning committees. The farm people who 
take part in the programs assume responsibility for encouraging a 
certain number of farm families who are not getting sufficient food 
to grow wheat, raise cows, etc. This is a case of one group of 
farmers contributing unpaid services in working with oige arm 
people. Farmers have confidence in other farmers. 

It was suggested that we should talk definitely about a coordi- 
nating agency at the county level. The Federal and State Health 
Service 18 working in each county in the country. Perhaps the 
Extension Service could be extended by added personnel and money. 
Either of these could be a coordinating agency. 

Mrs. Williams believed that the farm people would cooperate bet- 
ter with the land-use-planning committees than with any single 
agency. 

Mr. Ramsower stated that there are two alternatives for getting 
action. One is to agree upon a certain agency to assume leadershi 
and the other is to have the State Nutrition Committee charged ors 
the responsibility of selecting the agencies in the various counties or 
States that seem. to be in the best position to take the initiative. 

Dr. A. R. Mann (director, General Education Board, Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York) observed that it is difficult to obtain 
coordination under the guidance of a single agency which dominates. 

Mr. Bishop suggested that an adequate nutrition program would 
be as broad as a whole field of agricultural and land-use adjustments, 
and pointed out the need for an integration of the activities of all 
agricultural agencies. 

Mrs. Martha H. Eddy (Administration Extension Service, Cornell 
University, New York) told about the nutrition committee which 
has been in existence for 4 or 5 years in New York. It represents 
four departments and is organized to reach more people than would 
be possible for each agency operating alone. It is the nucleus of the 
State Nutrition Committee. One person in each county is asked to 
assume temporary chairmanship, and to call all agencies and inter- 
ested lay people to meet for the purpose of talking over the needs 
and resources of the community. In every case, if the county so 
desires, a representative of the State Committee meets with the 
county group at the first or second meeting. The county chairmen 
are called together in nine regional meetings. The total nutritional 
status of the counties is discussed. Then they go out into the com- 
munities and call representative farm people together. Anybody 
who is interested is invited to the meeting. 

In Mississippi, 3 years ago, an agricultural workers council was 
established to coordinate the activities of all agencies that were 
working with rural people. When the nutrition program was started 
a committee composed of technicians set up the objectives to be car- 
ried out in the counties. 

Miss Wallace stated that in Virginia they followed the same pro- 
cedure as that in New York. At first, a temporary chairman, or 
promoter, and other professional people were called together to elect 
a county lay man and woman as cochairmen in the county. The 
program was turned over to the lay people. 
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Miss Nora M. Hott (South Dakota State College) suggested a 
merger of the land-use-planning committees and the nutrition com- 
mittees. 

Miss Anderson wondered about the place of the regular practicing 
physician in the picture, and asked how he could do a better and 
bigger job in nutrition. 

Mr. Ramsower asked Dr. Ferrell if physicians had been brought 
into the program. Dr. Ferrell replied that he knew of only two 
counties where this is being done. He stated further that the cor- 
rection of dietary deficiencies is not the role of any single agency in 
the county. It is so broad and involves so much that every agency 
and all forces willing to participate can have a share in it. Dr. 
Ferrell said that physicians of his age have not had any particularly 
thorough course centering around nutrition. The general courses in 
medicine do not stress nutrition as much as they should. 

Mr. Ramsower asked who should take the responsibility for calling 
the agencies together, and Dr. Mann suggested that the State nutri- 
tion committee take the leadership. 

Miss Camp stated that the State nutrition committees and the State 
land-use-planning committees are the logical agencies to assume 
leadership. 

Mr. Ramsower wondered whether the State nutrition committee 
would not be sufficiently representative to take over the work. 

The P.-T. A. was mentioned as a strong organization in some 
States which could assume responsibility for a nutrition program. 

Mrs. Eddy stressed the fact that we should make use of the 
agencies already in existence rather than set up an entirely new 
organization. 

Mr. Ramsower replied that we are not recommending the establish- 
ment of another agency. Instead, we want to coordinate those that 
are set up and find out what contribution they can make. 

Mrs. Eddy suggested letting the State land-use-planning commit- 
tee undertake leadership in this field. 

The representative from Illinois asked how many actual farm 
people there are on the State nutrition committees. Miss Hott an- 
swered with a statement that there are no rural people on the South 
Dakota State Nutrition Committee yet, but plans are being male to 
include them in the membership. Miss Camp stated that farm 
people are not well represented on the Texas State Nutrition Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Camp again emphasized the desirability of having joint re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the State nutrition committee and the 
land-use-planning committee. 

Miss Anderson warned against making this only a short-time pro- 
gram and said that it should become a permanent part of the pub- 
lic policy. 

Mr. Ramsower summarized the discussion by stating we are agreed 
that we want to bring the lay people into the planning of the pro- 
gram as far as possible, and that the paid representatives of the 
different agencies should be called upon to do a good deal of the 
work. The lay people must be directed intelligently, but it is essen- 
tial that they do the planning with the guidance of those who are 
competent in the field. 
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Mr. Hummel stated that if we are to obtain any essence of democ- 
racy in this program, it will be necessary to bring all the agencies 
that can be of assistance into a cooperative relationship with the 
lay leaders. 

Mrs. H. W. Ahart, of California, indicated her approval of the 
Federal and State Extension Service and the Board. of Education 
assuming responsibility for bringing interested people together. 
Farm people iook with suspicion on any new agency. However, if 
these two agencies would get together and‘ call a meeting, the farm- 
ers would have confidence in them and would attend. She stated 
further that she is against agencies formulating a program and then 
calling in the rural people. “Instead, the farmers should sit in at the 
meeting and form their own program. 

Mention was made of the fact that we are prone to forget that this 
State nutrition committee serves both urban and rural people. 

Mr. Ramsower asked whether we want to put this program into 
the hands of the State nutrition committee or whether we should 
specify certain agencies to be called together. 

Dr. Ferrell wanted to know whether the State nutrition commit- 
tee includes people who are paid a salary and travel expenses. 

In answer to his question, Dr. Mann was advised that the De- 

artment of Health, the Board of Education, and the Extension 
eis were all represented on the State nutrition committee. 

Mr. Ramsower called for a vote on the procedure to be followed 
in setting up the nutrition program. The majority were in favor of 
asking the State nutrition committee to designate certain agencies 
or individuals in the counties to form the necessary organization. 

Mr. Ramsower opened the session on May 27 by saying that the group 
is charged with ite responsibility of making recommendations for 
initiating rural planning for nutrition. The recommendations of 
section VIIIb oes p. 206) were presented and approved. 

Mr. J. H. McLeod (assistant director of extension, College of Agri- 
culture, Knoxville, Tenn.) asked whether, under II (p. 206), the plan 
originally was that the State nutrition committees would assume the 
responsibility of giving instructional work, and also of going through 
the literature available that might be sent out to the community. 
Commercial agencies are now sending out material on nutrition. 

Miss Connie J. Bonslagel (State home demonstration agent, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Arkansas) stressed the fact that the State 
committee should exercise every precaution to take into account what 
is now being done. She stated that in Arkansas, 2,100 rural communi- 
ties have set up committees which are functioning and which have 
been trained. It would be a tragedy to set up still another nutrition 
committee where one is already in existence. Whatever committee 
is set up should be built on what 1s already under way. 

Miss Bonslagel went on to say that we can easily bring the agency 
representatives together on a county level, but it is difficult on the 
community level because there are no agencies’ representatives at the 
community level. 

Dr. Ferrell suggested substituting the word “local” for “county.” 

One representative stated that if schools, churches, and clubs are 
considered agencies, then agency representatives do exist in the com- 
munities, 
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Miss Camp wondered if individuals would be named to take leader- 
ship. It was mentioned that such a procedure would be better than 
merely naming agencies. 

Mr. Ramsower pointed out that the sole function of the individual 
or agency named would be to bring the people together. Most com- 
mittees will organize first on a county fev 

Dr. Ferrell indicated that no provisions are being made for the 
reporting of activities and achievements as a result of the recommen- 
dations. Miss Wallace replied that each agency requires a report 
from its representatives, but she did not favor putting an extra burden 
on the people when there are no funds for making reports. 

This discussion prompted Mr. Ramsower to ask the following ques- 
tions: Are we setting up another agency now to do planning in the 
field of nutrition? Is this nutrition planning we are talking about 
something different from what we have done before? Is it somethin 
apart from the over-all planning in a county or in a community? Is 
it something apart from the planning of the many agencies that exist 
in the community, or is it a part of the planning and machinery for 
planning that are already there? 

Mrs. Eddy answered that the work proposed merely increases the 
emphasis on the nutrition part of the program. 

Mr. Ramsower See Mrs. Eddy’s statement by saying that we 
should get all the agencies to put a new emphasis on nutrition as a 
part of their several programs. 

Mr. Bishop stated that the activities of the TVA are tied in with 
nutrition. The basic thing in the improvement of rural nutrition is 
a readjustment of the farm unit. Miss Wallace continued on this sub- 
He by pointing to the TVA as a grand illustration of what we want 

his program to be. 

Mr. Hummel emphasized that we should not set up a new organi- 
zation and also should not set up a new program. Our purpose is to 
strengthen an element already in every agency working with farm 

eople. We must get the nutrition phase of our program recognized 
in relation to its permanent national importance so that it receives the 
attention it deserves. 

Mr. Bishop continued this discussion by saying that our purpose 
is neither to establish a new organization nor to set up a new program, 
but to provide an opportunity for the several agencies now working 
in the field of nutrition to coordinate their work so as to make them 
integral parts of the whole. 

Dr. Ferrell suggested that what the agencies are doing and what 
they are willing to do should be formulated into a program. 

Miss Bonslagel remarked that no matter how much planning we 
do, we are going to function effectively only so far as the farm families 
change their attitude on food. A coordinated program would help 
change their attitude toward nutrition. We must make the people 
want better nutrition. There should be some educational work. 

Mrs. Buol pointed out the need for close coordination of rural and 
urban plans at the State and county levels in order to solve the closely 
integrated problems involved. 

r. Bishop mentioned two problems which cannot be disassociated— 
that of consumption in the city and that of production in the country. 
Mrs. Eddy aia that the people have no idea of separating these 
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problems, and that she believes the country people are more conscious 
of the rural-urban relationships than we are. 

Mr. Hummel continued on this subject by stating that, wherever 
possible, the two programs, rural and urban, should be administered 
as one. 

It is up to each agency to see that its part of the program is carried 
out, and a publicity program should be developed to keep the people 
informed and encouraged. 

Mrs. Ahart emphasized the necessity of including all elements of the 
population, geographically, economically, and culturally. 

The representative from Maine wanted to know how to get the men 
interested in the program. He believed we must either call this pro-. 
gram new or “something else” in order to get the men and the majority 
of farmers to meet and plan. Mr. Hummel replied that we interest 
the men when we find that the agricultural production is leaving the 
majority of people without the necessary food elements which they 
could provide. 

Dr. Mann stated that we have a dual concern—one with a nutrition 
program that will fit into the emergency situation and the other with 
long-time improvement in nutrition. One of the most fundamental 
limitations is tied in with our system of agricultural marketing and 
distribution. The Food Stamp Plan has become an important part in 
improving the nutrition of people. That may or may not be the best 
solution to the long-term problem. Fundamentally, the long-term 
improvement in the nutrition of all the people is improvement of mar- 
keting and distribution of agricultural products. Means should be 
devised whereby appropriate private or public agencies will be en- 
abled to extend greatly their analyses of i marketing processes and 
the means for their betterment. 

Several stated the belief that the most important problem in rural 
nutrition is the deficiency in production for home consumption. 

Dr. Oliver of Harvard spoke on food habits. He stated that the 
food habit level is the community level. Food habits are fundamen- 
tally tied up with basic institutions, and food becomes a symbol. 
Food habits are extremely difficult to change. We should give food 
prestige, but should do it through local leadership, utilizing organiza- 
tions already existing in the community. We cannot change food 
habits by printed matter. We must change them by personal inter- 
action. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. That the National Nutrition Conference for Defense encourage 
every rural county and community in the United States to develop 
a comprehensive and integrated program that will adequately meet 
the nutrition needs of every man, woman, and child, not only during 
the emergency, but also on a permanent basis. 

II. That the State nutrition committees designate the individuals, 
groups, or agencies who should assume responsibility for calling 
together those who should participate in the development of county 
and community nutrition programs. 

III. That in planning county and community programs, all exist- 
ing groups and agencies concerned with nutrition participate. Ex- 
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isting planning bodies should be used where possible. In all cases, 
the county or community planning bodies should include adequate 
lay representation. 

IV. That, as a first step in developing a nutrition program, each 
county or community become familiar with its local nutritional status 
and needs. This involves such considerations as the number of fam- 
ilies with inadequate incomes, the number of farm families not pro- 
ducing adequate supplies of food for home consumption, and the 
prevalence of diseases due to malnutrition. 

It should be understood that these recommended procedures do 
not involve the creation of a new administrative authority or agency, 
but rather provide for the correlated action of existing agencies and 
organizations in: 


a. Appraising needs and resources of the county and community. 
b. Formulating the county and community program. 

c. Getting action on the program. 

d. Keeping the public informed on progress made. 


In counties where there are large cities, separate rural and urban 
organizations may be necessary, but, in all cases, there should be 
close coordination of rural and urban nutrition programs at State 
and county levels. 


SECTION IX 


NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN 
GROUP FOOD SERVICE 


Presiding, KATHARINE ANSLEY, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Home Economics Food Science Manager at Illini Union 
Building, University of Illinois 
Chairman 


AGENDA 


I. Application of knowledge of nutrition to group food service. 

A. Specific problems: 

1. Menu planning: 

a. Methods for judging quality. 

b. Ways of determining type and variety of food 
in relation to dietary needs, racial and sec- 
tional food habits, and purchasing power. 

2. Food purchasing: 
a. Nutritive values in relation to cost and quality. 
8. Food preparation: 
a. Effect of storage and handling of foods on vita- 
min losses. 
b. Methods by which standards of high qualit 
in flavor and appearance can be maintained. 
c. Basic factors in cooking which affect mineral 
and vitamin values and palatability. 
d. Use of tested recipes to secure high standards 
In quality. 
4, Salesmanship: 
a. Effective methods employed to encourage good 
selection of food. 
b. Development of opportunities for training in 
food selection. 
c. Influence of variety, palatability, and attrac- 
tiveness on food selection. 
II. Methods for improvement of nutrition through group food 
service. 
A. Meeting the need for better feeding at a low-cost level. 

1. Use made by institutions of available land for food 
production. 

2. Availability of essential foods through procurement 
offices in public institutions. 

3. Establishment of standards of quality and specifica- 
tions for all foods purchased. 
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4. Instruction of untrained cooks “in service.” 

5. Training of prospective cooks. 

6. Effective use of the services of trained dietitians. 

7. Development of the educational possibilities of the 
school cafeteria. 

8. Use of nutrition and health films in institutions, talks 
by trained dietitians, and other teaching aids. 

III. The need for simplified materials on group food service. 

A. Availability of guides in menu planning and tested low-cost 
recipes to untrained managers and kitchen staff. 

B. Availability of posters, exhibits, and other aids for teachin 
importance of foods for use in lunchrooms, cafeterias, an 
other public eating places. 

IV. Planning for better nutrition through group food service. 

A. Ways of meeting the problems involved with available 
resources. 

B. Ways by which commercial concerns, educational groups, 
and institutions can be led to assume responsibility. 

C. Ways of coordinating plans for meeting nutrition problems 
with nutrition activities of other community groups and 
agencies. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


While it is obvious that thousands of citizens are dependent in 
whole or in part upon food prepared away from private homes, the 
possibilities of improvement, from a nutritional standpoint, have been 
given relatively little attention or consideration. Meals eaten by 
children receiving school lunches, by youth in boarding schools, col- 
leges, and universities, by the unfortunate in public and private insti- 
tutions, by city dwellers who at least lunch downtown, and by the 
traveling public, if placed end to end would stretch into miles of 
frequently uninteresting viands. 

All the results of the researchers in the field of nutrition, all the 
allowances in terms of international units, as has been so aptly 
pointed out by speakers on this program, are of no avail unless 
translated into meals that will be eaten with benefit and pleasure. 

Food service operators have the responsibility of organizing their 
establishments and training their employees to the importance of the 
national program for nutrition. The more enlightened must assume 
the responsibility for reaching all kinds of eating places, includin 
those patronized by persons with the least purchasing power an 
hence, in all probability, with the greatest need for adequate food. 

Not only does the food administrator have this heavy responsibility 
but equally important is the new charge, that he help his patrons and 
clients to accept and enjoy the combinations of foods that the scientists 
recommend, both the old and popular and the less well known and 
less popular nutritionally important foodstuffs. 


DISCUSSION 


The problem of improving group food service requires the applica- 
tion of the knowledge of nutrition to feeding in commercial concerns, 
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institutions, schools, camps, and hospitals. Meals must be not only 
well-planned and well-balanced but properly prepared and served. 

In menu planning, consideration should be given to the quality and 
quantity of foods. A good menu is a satisfactory meal plan which 
provides the essentials. The diet is adequate or inadequate according 
to what and how much is eaten. To facilitate menu planning a yard- 
stick such as the standard set up by the Bureau of Home Economics 
is needed. 

The responsibility for the adequacy of the diet is greater where 
people must be provided three meals a day. In hospitals, the nutri- 
tive quality of the meals for patients and staff is given first 
consideration, while satisfaction or enjoyment receives second consid- 
tion. Menus are adjusted to sectional and local food customs to give 
satisfaction without a sacrifice of nutritional standards. 

In providing school lunches the problem is one of educating the 
children to want the right kind of noon lunch. In one school a study 
was made of the amount of money children had to spend for lunch. 
Menus were planned which offered nutritious and attractive combina- 
tions for that amount of money. Another school found that a 
dramatization of vegetables in the classroom and the offering of 
vegetable plates in the lunchroom increased the sale of vegetables. 
It was pointed out that the next step should be the imparting of 
information on the function of the vegetables to sustain the purchases 
throughout the year. Guidance in the right selection through knowl- 
edge of foods could be equally effective with adults. The coordina- 
tion of classroom subject matter in a health education department 
with the lunchroom emphasis on well-selected foods was found to be 
successful. When the importance of vegetables in the diet was dis- 
cussed, the lunchroom arranged an axiabit of 60 vegetables in glass 
cabinets in the hall. The child in each grade who could name the 
greatest number was given a chicken dinner with vegetables. 

Surplus vegetables are used for attractive vegetable plates. The 
child who eats the first vegetable plate can have a second one or as 
many more as he wants. Posters are used to indicate the food value 
of foods offered. In safety talks the relation of diet to good vision, 
alertness, and control is stressed. 

Reports from WPA lunchrooms indicate that there is a carry- 
over of nutrition education into the homes. Mothers come to school 
to learn how certain foods are prepared and to secure the recipes. 

The need for education of the sponsors of school lunches is of great 
importance in the proper supplementation of commodities available 
through the Surplus Marketing Administration in order to balance 
the lunch. Commodities are also available through welfare depart- 
ments to institutions. Education or information is needed in the 
institutions in order that commodities may be used widely and 
properly. 

There was general agreement that a knowledge of nutrition and 
the development of good food habits should be made a part of edu- 
cation for elementary, secondary, and college students. The many 
students who leave college with the poor food habits with which they 
entered college are an indictment of college education itself. A 
representative from a college observed that the colleges should change 
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their attitude. A student should not not have to be a major in home 
economics to acquire a practical working knowledge of nutrition. 

A representative of a commercial concern reported that menus are 
plenaed properly by starting with what patrons want. Then for the 
price they are willing to pay the right combinations can be filled in 
to give what is really needed and wanted. A limited menu of seven 
or eight specials makes this possible. 

Several restaurants are trying to encourage the selection of vege- 
tables by cooking them in front of the customers. These restaurants 
report that this practice has more than trebled the sale of vegetables. 

A director of a college cafeteria found a pint of milk could be 
sold for 8 cents when a half pint was offered for 5 cents. 

A restaurant manager reported a successful use of various luncheon 
combinations, giving patrons a selection of a salad and dessert. Sug- 
gestions from the public are accepted. This restaurant reported that 
they did not use soda in. the cooking of vegetables, and that most 
vegetables were steamed or cooked in small quantities. 

Seasonable fruits and vegetables are featured in a west coast 
cafeteria for about 8 or 4 cents. Low-cost meals for 5 cents are 
offered between rush hours to those who cannot afford more. 

If the new dietary allowances are to be met through group food 
service, consideration must be given to methods of cooking. In a 
great many places where mass feeding is done the greatest objection 
is that the food is overcooked. This practice and allowing food to 
stand affect vitamin values. 

For information on losses of vitamin values in storage, the group 
was referred to a pamphlet on the effect of different methods of 
processing on the vitamin content of foods. This pamphlet is being 
revised and brought up to date by Dr. C. R. Fellers of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The need for Siacabion in a better use of fats in relation to cooking 
was stressed. Information should be available on how to cook prop- 
erly, on why vegetables should be undercooked rather than over- 
cooked, and on why soda should not be used. A practical, simple 
manual is needed to guide restaurants and institutions. 

Better vegetable cookery was reported where the vegetable depart- 
ment was made a separate department with a head, and as important 
as the meat department and bakeshop. 

The National Restaurant Association is trying to establish training 
schools for cooks. Schools can be set up through the United States 
Office of Education for the many men and women who want to 
cook. There are schools for Army cooks in which several thousand 
men are taught by persons who have been trained. A supervisor 
of school lunchrooms reported on a 20-week training course for pros- 
pective cooks. General principles of food preparation and the use 
of basic recipes are taught. Restaurants should make it possible 
for their cooks to attend schools and should encourage experimental] 
cooking. 

There was general agreement on the need for a popular type of 
education which Sater influence customers in public eating places 
and the residents of institutions. The services of persons trained 
and experienced in group food service should be made available to 
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se tee which are responsible for feeding but do not have trained 
people. 

There are many institutions feeding on a money basis rather than 
a food basis. The level of feeding is not adequate because the primary 
consideration is cost. Yet such a condition is not necessary, even 
where money is a consideration, for with proper knowledge and 
planning, it should not cost more to feed adequately than inade- 
quately. Often it doesn’t cost as much. There is a degree of cost 
below which you cannot go. It varies for the group being fed. We 
have to teach the importance of the adequate diet to those institu- 
tions that care for ceaanels the disabled, and the aged. In some 
institutions where purchasing is centralized, there is often resistance 
to new products which might have value. 

The use of dried milk, ioed and frozen eggs, soybeans, and peanut 
agen was reported. The use of these products is important in 
ow-cost feeding. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The members of the section believe that the following recom- 
mendations express principles fundamental to the success of group 
food services, in promoting the National Nutrition Program. It is 
recommended : 

I. That established food allowances be translated into quantitative 
practical terms (such as the well-known food classes) for convenient 
use by those responsible for group food service. 

II. That simple materials be made available on menu planning 
and on methods of handling, preparing, and serving food which will 
preserve nutritive values and develop palatability. Consideration 
should be given to the importance of simple directions for the proper 
es of ordinary foods with limited equipment. These should 

e adapted to a variety of local conditions and food habits. 

IT. That encouragement be given to plans for the training of cooks 
and other members of the food production staff in proper methods of 
preparation, and that local communities be brought to see the im- 
portance of this in the effectiveness of their group feeding services, 
since attainment of an adequate dietary involves proper cooking. 
It is further recommended that Federal, State, and local programs 
include such training as a genuine contribution to national defense. 

IV. That those res anes for group feeding be urged to experi- 
ment with the use ee such products as dried and evaporated milk, 
frozen and dried eggs, ie aes and peanut products as a means 
of increasing food value without increasing cost, and improving the 
national utilization of these protective foods. 

V. That surplus commodities, especially milk, be given the widest 
possible use in low-cost group feeding and that these be properly 
supplemented for maximum health. 

VIL That food operators in institutions and public eating places 
of all kinds recognize and utilize their opportunities for helpin 
clients, patrons, and personnel to understand the meaning of Hess 
nutrition. It is further recommended that materials be made 
available to aid them in their efforts, 
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VII. That institutions and schools use available, suitable land for 
the well-planned production of food materials as an economical means 
of improving the nutritive quality of their dietaries. This should 
also include arrangements for preservation, storage, and economical 
use of surplus. 

VIII. That means be taken to bring home to the boards and 
directors of public and private institutions their responsibility for 
providing adequate, suitable, and pleasing food for the residents 
under their charge. It is further recommended that in the admin- 
istration of such institutions the dietary be measured in terms of 
nutritional adequacy as well as cost, and that techniques to accomplish 
this be devised. 

IX. That the public be urged to recognize the relationship between 
the school lunch and the establishment of good food habits. It is 
recommended also that this relation between the food served and 
good health habits be recognized by all schools, colleges, and 
universities that feed their students. 

X. That, in view of the possible need for communal feeding, dieti- 
tians and food operators cooperate with other agencies concerned in 
developing the organization and operation of such services including 
food sup lies equipment, and personnel. 

XI. That the persons responsible for group feeding programs in 
defense industries give consideration to the pertinent recommenda- 
tions of this section. 

XII. That those concerned with nutrition prove of group feed- 
ing be represented on local nutrition committees, in order that the 
general nutrition activities of the community be made effective in the 
defense program. 

Members of the Drafting Committee: 

Chairman: Mrs. Katharine Ansley, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of nOWnois 

Miss Helen W. Atwater, editor, American Home Economics 
Journal. 

Miss Melva B. Bakkie, American Red Cross. 

Miss Alberta MacFarlane, educational director, National Restau- 
rant Association. 

Miss Katharine W. Harris, head of Department of Institutional 
Management, College of Home Economics, Cornell University. 

Colonel Paul E. Howe, Office of the Surgeon General, War De- 
partment. 


REPORTS OF SECTION CHAIRMEN 
MAY 28 


In the final general sessions on May 28, the chairmen of the several 
sections presented reports on the special nutrition problems which 
had been discussed in the section meetings. Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, who presided, called on various delegates to discuss the 
reports and the section recommendations. Free discussion from the 
floor was also invited. 
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The first report presented was that of section I on Research and 
National Nutrition Problems. Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall, of Toronto, 
opened the discussion by pointing out the need for further information 
in nutritional requirements during illness and convalescence. He 
stated that doctors frequently peri a special diet without taking 
account of the nutritional needs of the patient, despite the fact that 
there is evidence of greater need for certain nutrients during sick- 
ness and convalescence than during health. He spoke particularly 
of the remarkable results obtained in Toronto where the nutritional 
requirements of pregnant women are being studied. 

Dr. E. L. Bishop, medical director of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, commenting on Dr. McLester’s report for section III, Public 
Health and Medical Aspects of Nutrition, pointed out that: 

Nutrition is not a matter of the doctor alone, nor of the farmer alone, nor 
of the editor, nor of any particular group, but is a matter for the whole people 
and for the agencies which they have set up to serve them, particularly the 
three agencies: agriculture, through which our food products must be produced ; 
medicine, by the science of which and the art of which they may be applied to 
their ultimate purpose of human nutrition; and education, through which the 
methods of applying knowledge now available and that to be acquired may be 
developed in cooperation with public health and medical agencies. 

Many delegates emphasized the importance of recognizing the 
economic limitations now militating against adequate nutrition for 
all. Dr. Martha Eliot, of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
commenting on the report from section IIIb, Public Health and 
Medical Aspects of Nutrition With Special Reference to Mothers 
and Children, urged that steps be taken to make nutritious foods 
available to mothers and children. Nutrition education is of little 
avail, she pointed out, if parents lack the means to purchase the 
foods they need for themselves and for their children. Dr. John W. 
Amesse, one of the leading pediatricians of the West, spoke of the 
methods employed in Denver to make nutrition a reality for low- 
income families. 

Miss Mary E, Sweeny, of the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, 
Mich., spoke of the opportunity teachers have in reaching parents 
through their children. It has been her experience that parents are 
eager to cooperate with teachers in all matters affecting the health 
and welfare of their children. She thought that teachers could bring 
nutrition knowledge into individual homes by convincing mothers 
that the food habits of their children were vital to health. Dr. Carl 
V. Reynolds, State health officer of North Carolina, on the other 
hand, had found that he could obtain better results in his State 
through food clinics where children were given information about 
food and diets which they could take back to their parents. 

Two members of the faculty of the University of Michigan, Dr. 
L. H. Newburgh, professor of clinical investigation and internal 
medicine, and Dr. Russell Bunting, dean of the School of Dentistry, 
and Dr. Fred D. Miller of Altoona, Pa., stressed the importance of 
dentistry in the nutrition program. They pointed to the large number 
of selective service draftees who had been rejected because of dental 
defects and stated that dental caries can usually be controlled. 
Furthermore, the symptoms of deficiency diseases are frequently evi- 
dent in the condition of the teeth before being manifested elsewhere. 
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Dentists are thus able to render great service as diagnosticians and 
to recommend improvements in diets. 

Dr. Russell Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, chairman of the Committee 
on Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council, urged all 
who had attended the meetings to take back to their local commun- 
ities some of the enthusiasm and inspiration evident in the Confer- 
ence sessions. He assured the delegates that scientific evidence and 
data on which to work are now so well established that there need 
be no further hesitancy in pushing this campaign vigorously. 

In discussing the report of section VIII on Community Planning 
for Nutrition, Dr. Charles E. Hendry, National Director of Research 
for the Boy Scouts of America, called attention to the advisability 
of using all groups, lay as well as professional, in developing the 
nutrition program. He agreed with Dr. Lindman that the profes- 
sional should “be kept on tap, not on top” of the program. The 
club method, he believed, was as important as the case-work and class- 
room method of carrying out the program. He advocated greater 
emphasis on the group ways and folk ways of American life, for 
people are greatly influenced by their group associations. Miss 
Maude E. Wallace, assistant director of extension in Virginia, reem- 
phasized the interdependence of the rural nutrition problems with 
those of urban areas. 

There was general agreement in the discussions that the nutrition 
program must be thought of as a long-range, permanent program 
rather than an emergency effort. Dr. Alice Keliher, of New York 
University, expressed the opinion that people throughout the country 
had faith in their Government because of the social programs that 
had been introduced during the past decade. These programs, she 
said, must be put on a permanent basis if morale is to be maintained, 
and everyone must be given an opportunity to share in developing 
the work. The youth of the country must be encouraged to direct 
their energies toward constructive work in the service of democracy. 
Students of nutrition and of home economics, for instance, must be 
shown how they may utilize their knowledge for the good of the 
community. 

Dean Flora Rose, of Cornell University, in discussing section V on 
Methods of Education in Nutrition, particularly emphasized the 
necessity of developing a nutrition program on a thoroughly prac- 
tical basis so that it would reach every homemaker and be intelligible 
to her. The point was made by Dean Rose and by many other dis- 
cussants that the program will fail of its purpose if it is too academic. 
It must reach all the people and must be participated in by lay groups 
as well as by professionals. Miss Ida J. Kain, of King Features 
Syndicate, made a similar plea for nontechnical language in present- 
ing the program to the public. Adding that a positive rather than a 
negative, approach would be more likely to obtain results, she advo- 
cated publicizing the great advantages resulting from good nutrition 
rather than the dire effects of poor nutrition. 

Discussion of the report of section VI, Professional Education in 
Nutrition, indicated the urgent need for training of new workers in 
the various technical aspects of nutrition and of retraining workers 
who have been out of the field for several years. Dr. John H. 
Musser, professor of medicine at Tulane Medical School, New 
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Orleans, stated that the medical profession had lagged in teaching 
nutritional facts. “I am firmly convinced,” he said, “that the chronic 
deficient states, the chronically diathetic conditions, are responsible 
for more ill health than any other one cause, and yet in the medical 
schools the amount of time that is allowed for study of nutritional 
disorders is extremely small.” 

The need for me ries courses for professional workers was 
stressed by Miss Edna Van Horn, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. It was pointed out that home 
economists and other professional workers who have not been actively 
engaged in their special fields for several years need to take short 
courses to acquaint themselves with recent rapid developments in 
nutrition. Physicians who received their training several decades 
ago may have had little or no training in nutrition and the same is 
true of many now being trained. Courses of a special type could 
well be developed for practicing physicians who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the latest advances in nutrition research and with 
the newer knowledge about diets. 

The need for quick and effective action was pointed out by Homer 
Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid Association in New York. 
In a national eral it is important to see clearly what needs 
doing, to do it quickly, and to do it well, he said. Rapid adjustments 
to newly emerging situations are required not alone in industrial 
production but in the thoughts and activities of individuals. There 
must be speed and quick decisions; money to pay for things urgently 
needed must be forthcoming. Which agency is to receive credit for 
doing a particular job is less important than that the job shall be 
done expeditiously and competently. He recommended bringing the 
results of the Conference to the attention of the Governor of every 
State in the hope that State conferences of nutrition would be called. 
Colonel Paul EK. Howe, Office of the Surgeon General of the War 
Department, amplified these proposals by suggesting that State gov- 
ernments direct their attention to helping local communities since they 
are the ones which must cope with nutrition problems. 

Much interest was manifested in the report of section IV for Work- 
ers in Defense Industries. Dr. George R. Cowgill, of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, spoke of the mushroom growth of new 
industrial plants in areas where there are few facilities for the 
workers. He advocated a concerted appeal to management and labor 
to see to it that workers were properly fed. The wives of workers 
employed in defense industries must also be reached. Colonel Howe 
pointed out that fatigue in industry should be considered as well as 
the matter of an adequate diet. If management, in the effort to gain 
greater efficiency, wishes to invest in vitamin concentrates for em- 
ployees, said Dr. Cowgill, it should proceed scientifically under 
professional direction. 

In discussing nutrition for workers, reference was repeatedly 
made to the economic aspects of the problem. This same point was 
made in discussing other reports. The primary requisite for good 
diets for workers, for children, for pregnant women, and for other 
tare in the population is an income adequate to purchase nutritious 

oods in abundance. Representatives of labor contended that low 
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incomes were primarily responsible for the poor nutrition of workers. 
Miss Alice ee a member of the staff at Hull House and spokes- 
man for 18 groups of workers representing 806 consumer and labor 
organizations, proposed that a consumer agency be established in the 
Federal Government with broad powers to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. She called for adequate price controls linked 
to controls of standards and quality. Finally, she urged that the 
one-third of the population which is now underpaid and under- 
nourished be not further burdened with increasing taxes. 

The report from section LX on Nutrition Problems in Group Food 
Service was discussed by Dr. Louise Stanley who emphasized the 
need and desirability for training for better food preparation so 
that practical use may be made of recent information on the subject. 
Food for home consumption, for groups in institutions, and for the 
transient public should be well prepared. Competent personnel 
should be hired for group feeding, said Mrs. Q. O. Dodge, of Sim- 
mons College and the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, and proper equipment should be installed. 

The report from section VIT on Nutrition Problems in Distribution 
and Processing of Foods brought forth a plea from Mr. James Rorty 
of New York that the Federal Government be empowered to exercise 
more positive control over advertising than it does at the present time 
through the Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug 
Administration. Pointing to the obligations which devolve upon 
food growers, manufacturers, and processors, who spend upwards of 
a billion dollars annually on advertising, he urged that trade associa- 
tions, food processors, and food producers assume greater responsi- 
bility for the control of their advertising in view of the fact that such 
advertising is essentially a process of education. He further urged 
that the National Research Council have more authority in controlling 
and directing nutrition education. 

Miss Asho Ingersoll, of the Milk Consumers Protective Committee 
of New York City, speaking for that group and for representatives 
of similar groups in nine other cities, pointed out that while it had 
been advocated at the Conference that 20 percent more milk should 
be consumed such an increase would be impossible if the current pres- 
sures throughout the country for higher fluid milk prices were to 
lead to a price rise. She asked the question, “Are we going to move 
toward better nutrition, or are we going to move Sosaarth higher prices 
of milk and lower consumption ?” 

The final report to be presented was that for section II, Economic 
Policy and Social Responsibility as Related to Nutrition. Mrs. Julia 
Katz, representing the National Coordinating Committee of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
stated that unless good nutrition were made economically possible, 
many of the reports and suggestions made at the Conference would 
be meaningless, not for lack of willingness and not because of 
ignorance, but because the consumers will not have the means by 
which to improve their present nutrition. She pointed out that 
among sharecroppers’ and miners’ families “diseases resulting from 
childbirth, pregnancy, and malnutrition are so common that they are 
not even recognized as abnormal conditions.” 
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Strong pleas were made for employment opportunities and better 
nutrition for the 18 million Negroes in the United States. Dr. Dor- 
othy Ferebee, of the Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People whose work is with the plantation Negroes, and Dr. Mary 
Bethune, of the National Council of Negro Women, spoke on the 
plight of Negroes. Dr. Ferebee emphasized the importance of em- 
ployment to nutrition and urged that Negroes be given an opportunity 
to work in all defense industries. She also urged that Negroes be 
included on all committees at both the State aie local levels and that 
Negroes from land-grant colleges as well as Negro home economics 
teachers, dietitians in hospitals, physicians, and nurses be included 
in the nutrition programs. 

Following the discussion of the last section report, Miss Craig 
McGeachy, member of the British Embassy staff and formerly in 
charge of nutrition education for the League of Nations at Geneva, 
spoke on some of the lessons that might be learned from what had 
happened in Great Britain. Looking back td her 10 years’ experience 
with the League, she said that one of the real achievements of that 
organization had been “to make it clear to the world that nutrition 
matters, that there is a real relation between the kind of food that 
Is ae for people and their efficiency, their state of health, and 
public health in their country.” She recalled that experts from the 
Department of Agriculture had brought to Geneva the first survey of 
rural diets and that the League had endeavored to make it clear that 
problems of production, of transportation, and of all the other ele- 
ments involved in price-making were not isolated elements in the 
national economy but were keyed to the quality of nutrition pro- 
vided for the people of each country. 

Miss McGeachy spoke of the failure of Great Britain to apply 
nutrition knowledge before the present war and she implied that 
possibly we in this country had sometimes failed to make the best 
use of the findings of our experts in nutrition. But the situation has 
changed. ‘You wouldn’t have to be in England very long now,” she 
said, “to realize that nutrition is an essential part of national defense. 
When you have to provide your pilots and your air gunners with 
enough vitamin A to assure that they will be able to fiy during the 
night, you know nutrition matters from the point of view of national 
defense.” 

In England there are now 200 or 800 public feeding stations 
for persons whose homes have been bombed. Meals served in 
these stations are well balanced and consequently many people are 
now obtaining more nutritious meals than they would have had at 
home. Women’s voluntary services have included not only public 
feeding activities but also work in nursery schools and evacuation 
homes where the giving of cod-liver oil to more babies and children 
is recognized as an essential part of national defense. 


CONCLUDING ADDRESSES 
MAY 28 


The Surgeon General of the United States, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
summed up the results of the Conference in the following paper: 


The Job Ahead 


THOMAS PARRAN 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service 


In this grave hour, we have met here at the request of our Presi- 
dent, to contribute our knowledge and our effort to an urgent de- 
fense task. We have been asked by our Commander in Chief to tell 
him what we can do to make America strong by making Americans 
stronger for whatever perilous task may lie ahead. An answer has 
been given in our approval of the reports of the nine sections, given 
bere today. In summary, our answer is that, given the national will 
to do it, we have the power to build here in America a nation of 
people more fit, more vigorous, more competent; a nation with better 
morale, a more united purpose, more toughness of body, and greater 
strength of mind than the world has ever seen. 

This total result can be accomplished only by putting to work all 
of the scientific knowledge we have for the nutrition of all our people. 
We have the capacity for agricultural production. We have the soil 
fertility—thanks to our soil conservation programs in recent years. 
We have the educational machinery. We have the food manufactur- 
ing and distribution facilities—with leaders keenly aware of their 
social responsibility. Throughout the Nation we have a great surge 
of desire to do something solid for defense. Each of us wants to 
build better and more strongly the human bulwarks of democracy, 
which is the one thing we defend. These great assets in food pro- 
duction, distribution, education, social awareness, and patriotism can 
be canalized, through science, toward our goal of nutrition to lift 
cur level of achievement. If we attain this goal, what will be the 
results ¢ 

In the past two decades there have been breath-taking discoveries 
on many nutritional fronts. To find a parallel to this swift advance 
in knowledge we must go back to the epoch-making time of Pasteur, 
whose germ theory of disease made possible a half-century of prog- 
ress against preventable infections. Without Pasteur and his co- 
workers and disciples, mankind still would be plague-ridden. He 
made our civilization vastly different. Tomorrow’s civilization can 
Le made vastly different, and far better than today’s, if we put to 
work now, what we know now, about the nutrition of human beings. 

In the past half-century we have added twenty years to the average 
span of human life, largely by saving the lives of babies and of young 
people. But life expectancy for those of us beyond the age of forty 
has not increased since Pasteur’s time. On the contrary, many dis- 
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eases have increased because more of us grow old enough to acquire 
them. Deaths have increased from cancer, heart conditions, kidney 
diseases, mental illness—in fact, from all of the so-called degenerative 
causes. It is easy to say that this is the strain of modern life. Yet 
every disease, every malfunction of an organ, results from a de- 
rangement in the functioning of the individual body cell. The in- 
dividual cell functions properly if it is properly fed; and if it is 
not killed by the invasion of bacterial, virus, or chemical poisons, or 
by endogenous toxins. The food available to each of the body cells 
probably determines to a large degree the health of that cell, its 
proper functioning, its reciprocal relations with other cells, which 
make up organs and systems of the body. 

A machine wears out prematurely if not properly fueled and lubri- 
cated. It is a reasonable hypothesis that the human machine wears 
out prematurely if it is not properly nourished. Certain it is that 
normal human nutrition requires a total of at least forty different 
food substances—carbohydrates, fats, minerals, proteins (in the form 
of amino acids), and vitamins—of which many have been isolated 
and reproduced as synthetic crystals. Not oa does the body re- 
quire these diverse food elements, but we know that the elements are 
required by the body in a certain definite ratio of one to the other. 
Infectious disease, treatment with certain drugs, and perhaps other 
causes as yet undiscovered, upset the normal body demand for cer- 
tain food elements. 

The science of nutrition is about as young as the science of aviation. 
We do not know all the answers in either field. But as much, rela- 
tively, is known about what nourishes a human body as is known 
about what gets a heavy machine up in the air and to its destination 
safe. The ifterance is that far less of the nutritional knowledge is 
put to work. 

This Conference has given us enough basic facts to stimulate na- 
tional thinking and to speed united action. These facts have been 
considered by agricultural economists, by educators, by food proc- 
essors and distributors, by community leaders, by family doctors. 
Blueprints for national action have been drawn. The facts make 
clear that while nutrition is an individual and family problem, it is 
also a community and a national problem. 

For the first time, the top experts in the Nation have drawn the 
specifications for a diet adequate for es health—a “gold standard 
for nutrition.” Here we have the blueprints. They represent no 
narrow list of foods, but a wide choice that can be purchased cheaply 
anywhere in the country, yet which will provide for men, women, 
and children the nutrition essentials for life and buoyant health. 
These blueprints will have meaning only if each one of the 130 
million of us can and will translate the specifications into a wiser 
selection of what goes into our stomachs every day. 

It may seem strange that we have not yet determined the full 
pature and extent of our nutritional problem. Facts presented here 
show that only a small proportion of the undernourished have acute 
symptoms of disease; perhaps only one in ten. Like an iceberg, 
nine-tenths of our malnutrition, and the most dangerous part, is 
under the surface. Yet experimental and clinical evidence piles up 
ahead of exact laboratory tests to show that much ill health—mental 
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and physical—can be relieved dramatically by the right food. Of 
even more importance is the evidence that be the supplementary 
feeding of groups, who were getting a diet to start with which once 
would have been considered adequate, growth, strength, resistance 
to disease and, above all, morale, are swiftly promoted. 

Doctor Sherman has told us that if we replace an average diet 
with an adequate diet, we get a 10 percent increase in the active, 
virile life span, This would mean more in terms of human longevity 
than to wipe out cancer as a cause of death. We have been told that 
through nutritional science we can eliminate the “half-health, half- 
strength, half-happiness” which results from a diet not quite good 
enough. 

Even though we do not know the full extent of the nutritional 
problem in the United States, as President Roosevelt has told us, 
“every survey of nutrition, by whatever method conducted, in what- 
ever part of the country, shows malnutrition to be widespread and 
serious.” Studies of family diets by the Department of Agriculture 
in all income groups of the Nation show that one-third of our people 
are getting food inadequate to maintain good health. Less than one- 
fourth of us are getting a “good diet,” even when measured by the 
old standards which are lower than the “gold standard” presented 
to us by Dr. Wilder’s Committee. Some people cannot afford to 
buy the food they need; others spend their limited food budget un- 
wisely; still others have fixed and faulty food habits. We Ameri- 
cans want good health to be the heritage of all, on as democratic 
; ee as the suffrage itself. We want no property qualification for 

ealth. 

Secretary Wickard and Secretary Berle have told us that in the 
world struggle, food is a basic weapon. Here, we happen to have 
plenty of fertile land to supply every element of a full and adequate 
diet to the present population and to any prospective increase. ‘This 
is true in spite of past exploitation of agricultural resources. During 
the last war we tried to raise wheat on land fit only for grazing. 
It will require a generation of careful restoration to eliminate the 
dust bowls we created thereby. From the richest valley in the world 
the Mississippi, we have exported the soil in the form of cotton, an 
created an economy of poverty, of tenancy, of pellagra, of anemia, 
and of hookworm. The rest of the country must help to restore and 
the job will take long years. 

We have been unwise on other fronts. Nature puts into the foods 
we eat the vital elements necessary for balanced health. Many of 
them have been depleted through our zeal for over-refining and by 
modern cooking methods. 

The Conference has been told that one-half of our fuel, the calories 
we eat, is in the form of bread and sugar. Add to this the refined 
fats, and two-thirds of our energy intake is in the form of “inert 
calories,” which furnish fuel and nothing else. From the remaining 
third of our diet we must get the vitamin B complex and the minerals 
needed to burn up the inert calories. This has been hard to do dur- 
ing the past years. Bread, during long centuries, has been the “staff 
of life.” Until recently we have made it a very frail and feeble reed 
by “scalping” out of the wheat berry most of the vitamins and min- 
erals which the Good Lord put into it for our protection. Year by 
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year, too, our consumption of sugar has increased. White sugar is 
a source of fuel—nothing else. It does not carry the vital elements 
necessary for its use in the body. 

To restore bread to its traditional virtue which made it the staff 
of life, the millers and bakers of the country have revolutionized 
their industries. In the new flour standards, announced at this Con- 
ference by Federal Security Administrator McNutt, the Nation is 
ussured of a stronger staff in the new “enriched flour.” This will 
be attained either by conserving the vital elements naturally present 
in wheat, through longer extraction—which means using more of the 
wheat berry—or, if the public continues to demand pallid bread, the 
most essential elements will be restored to highly milled white flour 
without changing its color. Whichever you choose, you get a more 
healthful food. Choose one of them. 

Modern diets are deficient, too, in other respects. To give to all 
what all of us need nutritionally, we should increase by nearly 50 
percent our national production of milk and milk products. One of 
the most valuable foods—dried skim milk—now is used largely for 

oultry and stock feed. In fact, we have given our livestock the 
bee parts of many foods. This Conference has pointed out the ways 
we can let our children get more of their share. 

During the past decade, the United States has produced what we 
have called a “surplus” of agricultural products. Very wisely we 
have built up an “ever-normal granary” of corn and wheat to fend 
against drouths and other emergencies which would cut down supply 
or increase consumption. Wisely, also, we have conserved the soil 
and helped farmers to stay on the soil. Some of the most hungry of 
our needy families have been able to get a better diet through the 
“Food Stamp Plan.” It has helped them, and it has made good use 
of some of our surplus foods. About half of our needy school chil- 
dren get at least one good meal a day for five days a week in the 
free school lunches. 

Actually, however, these important programs have been designed 
to take surplus foods off the market, not primarily to meet nutritional 
needs. The reports made to this Conference demonstrate that if full 
domestic food needs are met, we do not have any real surplus of 
agricultural production—except of wheat and cotton and tobacco. 
If we add the crying needs of Great Britain to our own requirements, 
if all of our own people are to have a thoroughly good diet, we are 
faced with a shortage of animal proteins, of milk and milk products, 
and of the legumes. To meet this shortage now and to take our 
proper place in the half-starved world after the war, we must give 
direction to our farm output. We cannot afford now to use as many 
acres as before in growing cotton, wheat, and tobacco—for which 
there is no market now or in prospect immediately after the war. 
This is obvious when both ourselves and the British need the con- 
centrated protein foods which these acres can produce. We can take 
care of all of our own needs and the urgent food needs of the British 
too; but not on the basis of agricultural “business as usual.” “Food 
will win the war” was the slogan in 1917-18. Food lost that war for 
Germany. We must make extraordinary efforts to see to it now that 
the tables are not turned. 
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In practical terms, we need every drop of milk, every egg, every 
legume, every pound of meat, and of fish we can produce for Anglo- 
American nutrition. Add to this substantial quantities of animal 
and vegetable fats, fish-liver oils, and certain vitamins. I believe 
that the program of the Department of Agriculture, explained so 
clearly by Secretary Wickard, which will convert most of our ever- 
normal-granary of feed into concentrated human protein foods will 
go far to get the results so urgently needed. We may be obliged to 
go even further during this period of emergency. 

Those of us who have participated in the discussions of the past - 
three days are confident that this is the “Action Conference,” which 
our chairman demanded. The major directions have been chaited. 
We go back to our accustomed tasks determined to realize the 
objectives. 

I see in this Conference a “marriage of agriculture and public 
health in the interest of national nutrition,’ which was foretold 
by Stanley Bruce, now the Australian High Commissioner in London, 
at a nutrition meeting of the League of Nations in Geneva some years 
ago. Hlaborating his figure of speech, perhaps one may say that 
industry is the best man at the ceremony; and our nutritional experts 
are the parents of the bride and groom. 

There has been complete agreement with the objective of the Con- 
ference stated in different language by the president, the vice- 
president, and the chairman: To Build a Stronger Race Through 
Good Food. 

Our recommendations state our determination to do this through 
the united efforts of agriculture, economics, public health, nutritional 
science, industry and education. First of all, we should continue our 
search for knowledge. Greater support must be given to scientific 
research in nutrition by Government, by the universities and founda- 
tions, and by the industries concerned. 

Through soil conservation we can grow better food; more cf it, 
and more rich in vital and mineral elements. Through the direction 
given by governmental aid to agriculture, we can encourage the pro- 
duction of more of the foods we need for defense, less of those not 
needed. 

For our poorest people—all of those on relief—I urge an extension 
of the Food Stamp Plan. I suggest also that better nutrition of 
human beings rather than removal of surplus products should be 
the consideration that shapes the job. 

I would have you consider also that if war should make it necessary 
for us to conserve certain foods more needed by our allies and our- 
selves, the administrative machinery of the Food Stamp Plan could 
be put into reverse overnight in order to insure the most equitable 
consumption of such foods in proportion to need; not in proportion 
to buying power. 

If food stamps or a comparable plan were in operation all over 
the country, it could be extended to other nutritionally needy families, 
who now are without the foods essential to good health. Well- 
planned school lunches are another case in point. Now available only 
to one-half of our needy children, all such children should get them. 
Milk is such a strategic food that every family must be given an 
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opportunity to get what is necessary for growth and health. The 
same is true of the citrus fruits. 

Then, too, we must remember the great strategic importance of 
food. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Berle have told us how food, be- 
cause of its impact upon economic conditions and the morale of a 
people, has been used by aggressor nations as an instrument of war; 
an instrument for subjugating whole populations. 

Consider, further, the possibilities which food offers as a founda- 
tion stone in an after-war world economy. Present Anglo-American 
cooperation in food for defense, involving, as it should, intimate co- 
operation between the United Kingdom, the British Commonwealths, 
the United States, and the other American Republics, may lay the 
basis for a world policy to meet most effectively this elemental human 
need. This is only a hope of the future. ‘Toward the realization of 
that hope, our immediate, domestic tasks having to do with food and 
nutrition will point the way. 

The doctors here will see to it that the whole medical profession 
keeps abreast of the newer knowledge of nutrition, and it takes its 
part in community leadership to put this knowledge to work. 

The State nutrition councils will multiply this Conference by 
forty-eight times, through the organization of comparable State con- 
ferences, to bring your recommendations to each of the 3,000 coun- 
ties in order to get action on every front. 

The leaders in food manufacturing and distribution will lend 
their facilities and their great influence to get the maximum distribu- 
tion of those foods now most deficient in our national dietary. 
Greater volume will make it possible to cut processing and distribu- 
tion costs. Other food industries will follow the lead of the millers 
and bakers in improving the nutritional value of their products. 

The farmers will divert acres now growing cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat into pasture for dairy herds, home gardens, peanuts and soy 
beans, green vegetables, fruits, tomatoes, cows, and sheep and pigs 
and chickens and eggs. To provide a good diet for all Americans 
will mean an added 35 to 40 million acres in production in food 
stuffs and a higher farm income. 

The food and nutrition experts will continue and increase their 
efforts. Theirs must be the responsibility for teaching citizens what 
a better diet will mean to every American, in terms of a strong 
body, a more alert mind, greater resistance to disease, longer life, 
greater vigor, and a better chance for happiness. No longer will 
they be as a “voice crying in the wilderness.” They will have strong 
reinforcements from many directions. 

Substantial governmental aid to agriculture will be directed, I 
hope, toward adapting our productive capacity more directly to meet 
the nutritional needs of our people. The Nation can afford to be 
generous with its farmers. 

If our farmers go to work to see that all of us are properly fed— 
themselves and their families included—the rest of us will return 
the investment to them many times over through greater produc- 
tion and greater prosperity. 

These are great objectives. I believe the Conference is unani- 
mously for them. But regardless of the desirability of a result, or 
the amount of good will involved, things do not get themselves done. 
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I hope that when he has received the report of this Conference, the 
President may see fit to make this task the sole responsibility of a 
competent body to act through the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, 
- and Related Defense Activities as an operating agency for the immedi- 
ate Nation-wide application of what we know in scientific nutrition to 
the human needs we have in this unlimited emergency. I would hope 
that science, education, industry, and all Government agencies directly 
concerned will share in the responsibility for the ie ahead. 

This whole job ahead could be done—and it will—it will con- 
stitute news of historic importance; of far more importance on the 
constructive side than the capitulation of France or the over-run- 
ning of Greece have been destructive to our hopes for the democ- 
racies. The building up of our own people to «loreal of health and 
vigor never before attained or dreamed of—the working out with 
the British Empire, the American Republics and other democracies, 
of far-reaching cooperative plans for the pooling of the food re- 
sources of the democratic world—this may prove to be the one good 
thing to come out of the war when we have done our share to win it. 

But let not the hopes of the future obscure the immediate task. 
Through the efforts of all of us, expressed through our servant, 
Government, and through our collective personal efforts, we shall be- 
gin now to see that everyone in the America of the future gets an 
equal opportunity to be born and reared in a healthful environment, 
and to secure a diet that makes for enduring strength. Only in this 
way can each bear his proper part in this country of free men. 

Today we are preparing to defend, not so much the square miles 
of land that represent the 48 States, our territories and possessions, 
nor an island here, or the bulge of a continent there—but the men, 
women, and children who are the United States. We must be willing, 
yes eager, to sacrifice comforts, convenience, money, even life itself, 
in order to insure our freedom and the freedom of our children to 
choose our own and their own way of life. , 

This Conference has shown clearly the ways that we can put our 
food knowledge to work to build a new, a stronger, a more intelli- 
gent, a more competent race. Yes, food will build a new America. 

All of us today are conscious of the grave task lying before us. 
The President has declared a state of Unlimited National Emergency. 
We shall need in the days to come rugged health and courage such 
as the world has never seen. The magnitude of our effort for this 
war is only the beginning of our historic task. 

After this war, when cities and civilizations lie in ruins and the 
democratic impulse in men’s hearts toward human brotherhood 18 
smothered with hate, all the strength and courage that America can 
muster will be needed for the rebuilding of a shattered world. We 
Americans must be conscious of our destiny, for America is the last 
great hope on earth. 

The final statement at the Conference was made by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Speaking as a layman, she translated the recom- 
mendations into simple terms that would carry a message and a 
challenge to everyone in this country. 


What This Conference Means to Every American 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know that I belong here. I feel 
very much a layman and as though I had very little right to take up 
your time. I also feel a little guilty because I have not been able to 
be here through the various sessions, so I do not know exactly what 
you have discussed. I know that you are about to be given certain 
recommendations which have come out of your meetings and that you 
will discuss those recommendations. Therefore, I asked if I might 
read those to give me some idea of what conclusions you might be 
coming to in the course of these meetings. 

I do not know that I have anything to contribute except the ob- 
servations of an untrained layman who does have an opportunity to 
see a good deal of the country and a good many of the programs 
for which many of your are responsible. 

I do not doubt for a minute that in Germany today not so much 
attention is being drawn to the fact that the Bismarck was sunk as 
that we here have acknowledged we have a great number of under- 
nourished people. I am very glad we have the courage to acknow- 
ledge it, but I hope we are going to recognize the obligation, having 
acknowledged it, to understand the problem and to do something 
about it. We know a great deal more today about the importance 
of nutrition. We know a great deal more about what we can do to 
make certain necessary foods available to people at different income 
levels. We know that a great many people are hungry, not only 
because of poverty, but because of ignorance, and considering that 
we have this knowledge, I think there are things that in this 
emergency we should now do. 

I remember very well the first time I visited TVA and heard 
Dr. Harcourt Morgan tell us about the difference it made in plant 
life when the soil had certain nutritive qualities and the difference 
that plant life, drawing strength from a certain kind of soil, made 
in animal life, and so on up. I never thought about that particular 
thing in nutrition before, and I doubt if a great many other people 
have thought of it, but it makes sense. 

It is necessary for plant life to have a variety of things to make 
it valuable to animals; it is necessary for us to have the maximum 
strength in plant life that we eat and in the animal life which feeds 
us. Now we learn how to process many things, how to do things 
less expensively, and we are learning more every day. We know the 
problem that we have. I think one thing we can be very proud of 
is that because of the depression and because of the intensity of the 
prey that came before us, we have made a real beginning through 

overnment programs in solving our problem. | 

I think the Food Stamp Plan 1s one of the ways, but that alone will 
not be the complete answer, because people must learn what to buy 
as well as have the ability to get it. I think one of the things that 
has impressed me most lately is the value of the school lunch pro- 
gram which has been made possible in large part by WPA pro- 
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grams, and also by the surplus foods program. I saw a little school 
for Negro children in Alabama not long ago, and I think probably 
the only really good meal those children got in a day was from 
surplus foods. They did not even have the wherewithal to cook it at 
school; it had to be cooked in various homes and brought to school 
and heated there, but those children looked as though they needed 
every bit of that food. The teacher told me how hard she was try- 
ing to educate the mothers through the food she tried to give to those 
children at the school, and in the way she told them how to cook 
and prepare it. 

It makes a difference in so many ways if those children have ade- 
quate food. It is not only what nutrition means in a crisis like this 
in our draft results, but also as it affects many problems for us today. 
We had our nutrition needs pointed out to us over twenty years ago 
and now we are having a second chance to learn. It is not just that 
we find poor teeth, poor eyes, poor general condition. It is that the 
children are not as good scholars. They can’t learn as much. We 
have children who don’t progress in school because they are not 
ey fed, and we have children who suffer from emotional upsets 

or the same reason. It branches out into so many things this ques- 
tion of the programs which the Government has started and which 
the Government is carrying on with increasing success through the 
Social Security programs; through WPA and NYA and surplus 
commodity plans, In WPA I think probably the household aids 
have contributed greatly to education, have contributed greatly to 
better standards, better buying, better understanding of what children 
need in a family. All these things are just the beginning. 

Now we come to the real stress and strain of defense, military de- 
fense. We know for the second time that a great many of our young 
people are undernourished; we know that we have more knowledge 
than we had twenty years ago and we will be stupid indeed if we do 
nothing about it this time. We know that it is necessary to carry on 
an educational program in our camps with our boys as well as in 
our communities, because even with those boys we can do something 
to educate them and increase their physical condition while they are 
incamp. I think there is a big job to be done in every community, 
and that is what we really have to do in home defense. 

This job is not very spectacular. Perhaps it is much more exciting 
to learn how to drive an ambulance or help shoot down troops that 
may be dropped down upon us from the sky—we may have to learn 
to do that some day. In the meantime, however, there is one thing 
before us now that has to be done on the community level, and it 
can’t be well done on any other level. It must be done community 
by community, and it must be done with the aid of nutrition experts 
who know where to get the information and how to impart it. 

The educators can help in every community, for they reach the 
families through the children. The doctors in every community can 
get into the homes and their advice will be taken. Finally, we need 
the aid of individuals, men and women, who are willing to take the 
advice, for instance, of the Department of Agriculture, if they live 
in rural communities, and plant the things that we need, not om 
the things we need at home, but in order to be sure of having enoug 
at home when we have to send certain things abroad. We must have 
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more of certain things not only for our rural communities, but for 
our neighboring cities. That is the job of men and women both. 

There is canning to be done; growing to be done; there is informa- 
tion to be imparted and distributed from door to door. It is a big 
job. It is an important job. It means, perhaps, a tremendous 
amount for the future of our country and of our hemisphere, perhaps 
even of our world. 

I was struck in reading William Shirer’s article, his diary of his 
time of observation in a camp in Belgium and northern France. He 
mentioned that the German boys not only looked well but seemed to 
have energy, and that he had never seen such calm and such apparent 
ability to face whatever was going to come with a placid spirit. While 
that may be something that belongs to a particular race of people, 
I doubt if it is. I think it comes very largely from the health they 
have built up in young people; what they have given them as they 
grew up through the proper nutrition and proper surroundings. 
That is a community job. Mr. Shirer noticed the German boys and 
he commented on the difference between the German boys and the 
English boys and he added he thought many of our boys in this 
country would compare with the English boys rather than with the 
German boys. 

There is no excuse for allowing it to be truthfully said of our boys. 
We have the knowledge and we can improve our general health if 
we have the will to do it. There was a time when we thought that 
there were things we could not do. 

I want to remind you that during the depression many people said 
to us: “Oh, we can’t do that; we can’t afford to do it as a nation; 
we can’t possibly find the money with which to do it,” but the minute 
it became a question of military defense, have any of you heard 
any question about our not being able to afford to do it? We should 
remember that, because it ought to give us courage to do the things 
that need to be done in the future, and to do the things, the non- 
military things that need to be done now, because they are just as 
truly defense, and I don’t minimize our need for military defense. 
I know a great deal of what we need from a military standpoint, 
but there are other things we need, too, and if we know that they 
are just as surely defense, we can afford them. 

If Great Britain can afford what she is doing today, if Germany 
can afford what the German people are doing today, the United 
States can afford also to do all the things that are necessary for 
defense on every front. 

I want you to remember that and never to say, it is not a possible 
thing to do this or that. We can have a people who have enough 
to eat, and having people who have enough to eat, I believe will mean 
that we have more opportunity for the people who are afraid of not 
having the butter as well as the bread. I think that having a basis 
of more people who have enough to eat will provide more butter, too. 

That is all I think I have to contribute. It is purely a lay person’s 
point of view to a group that knows a great deal more than I do, 
but I hope it may give you some courage to take the things that you 
want to take, into every community and see that this time we profit 
by the knowledge that we have acquired and are acquiring. 
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At the conclusion of Mrs. Roosevelt’s address, it was moved that 
the proposed recommendations be approved by the Conference. Mrs. 
Charles Schuttler, secretary and editor of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
News, in seconding the motion, declared that the recommendations 
constituted a platform on which all Americans could stand. The 
president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
Kletzer, endorsed the recommendations and stated that such a nutri- 
tion platform could be canalized through the organization which she 
represented. Dr. Robert H. Riley, State health officer for Maryland 
and member of the American Academy of Pediatrics, also spoke in 
favor of the recommendations which, he thought, would help in the 
battle to conserve the health of the children of the Nation. “Public 
health,” he concluded, “is private health, and the nutrition of the 
people of the country is the nutrition of the individual, be he child 
or adult.” 

The recommendations were thereupon unanimously adopted. 

A telegram was then read from Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
national chairman of the Women’s National Emergency Committee, 
pledging the support of the women of America and announcing a 
weekly coast-to-coast radio series to be called “Listen America” 
in which facts concerning the health and nutrition of the Nation 
would be dramatized. 

Mr. McNutt declared the Conference adjourned at 4:30 p. m., on 
Wednesday, May 28, 1941. 

The recommendations adopted by the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense were forwarded to the President by Mr. McNutt 
with the following letter: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: JI am transmitting herewith the recommendations 
unanimously adopted by the National Nutrition Conference for Defense, which 
met in Washington at your request on May 26, 27, and 28. 

These recommendations were formulated by outstanding experts in the many 
fields related to foods and nutrition, as well as by representatives of the lay 
public, who gathered at the Conference. The recommendations are intended 
to lay the foundation for a broad national policy on nutrition that will apply 
both to the present emergency and in the future when this emergency is past. 

The Conference has not suggested spec'fic methods for putting the policy into 
effect on a national scale, feeling that this is the function of the legislative, 
executive, and administrative branches of the Government. 

The recommendations speak for themselves, and I can add nothing to them 
except the observation that the National Nutrition Conference was outstanding 
for its enthusiasm and its whole-hearted devotion to the cause of building a 
stronger America. Everyone present at this Conference, I am sure, felt that 
he was participating in an event of great historic importance to the future of 
his country. 

Faithfully yours, 
[Signed] Pavurt V. McNott, 
Administrator. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


As a result of its deliberations, the National Nutrition Conference 
makes the following recommendations to the President. During the 
sessions of the Conference, a state of Unlimited National Emergency 
was proclaimed by the President. The Conference feels that this 
gives added significance to its recommendations, and we pledge our 
full support to the President in mobilizing our national resources to 
meet this emergency. 

I. The great and sometimes startling advances in our knowledge 
of nutrition in recent years have ats it clear that the food an 
individual eats fundamentally affects his health, strength, stamina, 
nervous condition, morale, and mental functioning. It is of para- 
mount importance to the normal growth, development, and health of 
children. In view of these proven facts, it is vital for the United 
States to make immediate and full use of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition in the present National Emergency. To neglect this aspect 
of defense would be as hazardous as to neglest military preparedness. 

II. The newer knowledge of nutrition should be used not only for 
the benefit of our armed forces, who must of course be adequately 
fed, but for that of all workers in industries directly and indirectly 
related to defense, and also for the civilian population as a whole. 
Wars are won or lost according to the health, courage, and morale 
of whole populations and their ability to exert themselves to the 
utmost, and this is particularly true in modern total warfare. The 
food provided for women and children is as important to the future 
of the Nation as that provided for defense workers. 

III. Recent dietary studies among large groups representative of 
the people of the United States, clinical studies among smaller 
groups, and the examination of men called up for military service 
show clearly that poor diets and malnourishment are widespread in 
this country. While the conditions revealed offer no ground for 
alarmist statements, they are serious enough to be a genuine cause of 
weakness in the present National Emergency and to warrant national 
attention and concerted action. A widespread disease epidemic 
would receive such attention immediately. Malnourishment is more 
insidious and less immediately obvious in its effects, but it is not 
less harmful when all the results are considered. 

IV. Few problems in the field of public health are simple and that 
of malnourishment is particularly complex. It has not only medical 
but social, economic, and psychological aspects. To attack it on a 
national scale will require peculiarly widespread and wholehearted 
cooperation on the part of all elements in our population. This Con- 
ference urges the following lines of attack as particularly important: 


A. The use of the allowances of calories, protein, and certain 
important minerals and vitamins, recommended by the 
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Committee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council, both as the general goal for good nutrition in the 
United States and as a yardstick by which to measure 
progress toward that goal. It should be clearly recognized 
that these recommended allowances represent the best 
knowledge now available, and that they will undoubtedly 
be modified as more knowledge accumulates. 

B. Translation of these allowances, and other similar technical 
material, into terms of everyday foods and appetizing 
meals suitable for families and individuals at different 
economic levels, in such a way that the newer knowledge of 
nutrition can be applied simply and practically in every 
home and in accordance with the food preferences of the 
family. 

C. Vigorous and continuous research to add to our present 
knowledge of the nutritional needs of tai aduala, the 
nutritional status of groups in the population, the nutri- 
tive content of everyday foods, and the effects of various 
methods of production, processing, storing, and cooking on 
their nutritive value. 

D. More widespread education of doctors, dentists, teachers, 
social service workers, public health nurses, and other pro- 
fessional workers in the newer knowledge of nutrition. At 
present this knowledge, especially in its practical applica- 
tions, is familiar to far too small a group even in the 
professional fields. 

E. Mobilization of every educational method to spread the 
newer knowledge of nutrition among laymen by means of 
the schools, motion pictures, the radio, the public press, 
home and community demonstrations, and all other suitable 
means. 

F. Mobilization of all neighborhood, community, State and 
national organizations and services that can contribute in 
any way to raising the nutritional level of the people of 
the United States. Many existing organizations are avail- 
able for this purpose. How they can be mobilized to coop- 
erate most effectively will depend on local situations. 
State nutrition committees can give especially useful assist- 
ance in organizing this effort. 

G. Vigorous and continued attack on the fundamental problems 
of unemployment, insecure employment, and incomes inade- 
quate to maintain an American standard of living. It is 
common knowledge that malnourishment and ignorance 
are frequently twins born of the same mother—poverty. 
The newer knowledge of nutrition should be a powerful 
stimulus to greater effort to alleviate and eventually elim- 
inate poverty. 

H. Full use of any practical devices, such as the Food Stamp 
Plan, school lunches, and low-cost milk distribution, which 
will bring nourishing, adequate meals to those who could 
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not otherwise afford them, and at the same time help to 
distribute food surpluses at a fair return to the farmer. 

I. Efforts to improve food distribution, including processing, 
marketing, packaging, and labeling, to bring about greater 
real economies for the consumer. These efforts would 
include vigorous prosecution of illegal practices under the 
antitrust laws and the laws relating to unfair trade prac- 
tices wherever such practices result in dnjueunable 
increases in food prices. 

J. Encouragement in all practical ways of greater production 
of the foods needed in more abundance in the average 
American diet. These foods include milk and milk 
products, eggs, vegetables, fruits, and, in the case of many 
families, lean meats, and sea food. Much can be accom- 
plished also by making more use of low-cost foods of high 
nutritive value such as soy-bean flour, peanut flour, and 
dried skim milk. 

K. Encouragement in all practical ways of more production for 
home use by rural people, especially those at low-income 
levels. Large numbers of farm families can greatly 
improve their nutritional status by making more complete 
use of the resources of their own farms. 

L. Improving the nutritive value of certain low-cost staple food 
products, such as flour and bread, by enrichment with 
nutritive elements that have been removed from them in 
modern milling and refining processes. Pending further 
developments in the milling ei grains so as to retain their 
full, natural, nutritive values, enrichment is an. economical 
way to improve American dietaries almost universally, with- 
out interfering with deeply ingrained food habits. The 
method, however, should be used with discretion and only 
on the basis of findings of medical and nutritional experts. 


V. These broad recommendations are made as the basis for a 
national nutrition policy and an action program that can reach every 
community, and if possible every individual, in the present emerg- 
ency. The Conference also wishes to record its belief that such a 
policy and program have implications that go beyond the present 
emergency. 

There seems no reason to doubt, on the basis of present evidence, 
that just as, by the use of modern medical science, we have conquered 
diseases that took an enormous toll of life in the past, so by the use 
of the modern knowledge of nutrition we can build a better and a 
stronger race, with greater average resistance to disease, greater 
average length of life, and greater average mental powers. 

This can be done by the conquest of hunger—not only the obvious 
hunger man has always known, but the hidden hunger revealed by 
the modern knowledge of nutrition. 

The United States is probably the best fed Nation in the world 
today, but we cannot afford to judge ourselves by external standards. 
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We should judge ourselves by the standard of our own potentialities— 
our resources in food, in technical developments, in scientific knowl- 
edge. By that standard, we fall far short of our goal. 

No nation, certainly no large nation, has ever truly conquered 
hunger, the oldest enemy of man. Such an aim is not too high, such 
a goal is not too difficult, for the people of the United States. It is 
in line with our tradition of pioneering on new frontiers. It is a 
particularly fitting task for us in this day when democracy should 
point the way to a new and better civilization for oppressed peoples 
all over the earth. 
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Dodge, Mrs. Quindara Oliver- - __- bOsuOMe <2. 2 eke 
Doerman, Mrs. Marie C__.____._.. New Brunswick ----- 
Woy, Drs Maward, A. 0i 25. SS St houlse .. closes 
Doremus, Mabel_—.. 22 iemeom: . yet ts 
Worward; Florence-G__-...--=.-- Springiield22.-2=.-2< 
Douglass, Mrs. Helen C_____----- Washington... ---- 
Dow nosmucail o.oo te New VODk. 25 2 _ ss 
Downey, Walter F002 22-2 =. 2. IBOstOie eee ee 
Doyle, Mrs. Henry Grattan_--_---- Washington. =< --= 
Prompesames A. Uk Washington... 2.2. 
Protlinger, Pauline H...-2-2----- Washington_---_----- 
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State 
Kansas. 
Illinois. 
New York. 
Maine. 
District of Columbia. 
New York. 
Connecticut. 
District of Columbia. 
Ohio. 
Massachusetts. 
Texas. 
New Jersey 
Connecticut. 
New York. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
Kentucky. 
District of Columbia. 
Virginia. 
Arkansas. 
New York. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
Wisconsin. 
District of Columbia. 
Colorado. 
District of Columbia, 
North Carolina. 
lowa. 
Indiana. 
New York. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
New York. 
California. 
District of Columbia. 
New York. 
District of Columbia. 
New York. 
Indiana. 
Florida. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
North Dakota. 
New Jersey. 
North Carolina. 
New York. 
Mississippi. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 
Georgia. 
New Jersey. 
Massachusetts. 
Kentucky. 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey. 
Missouri. 
Nebraska. 
Massachusetts. 
District of Columbia. 
New York. 
Massachusetts. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 
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Name City State 
Drummond, Laura W-.....-.--=-- State College____-_-- Pennsylvania. 
Duckles, Dorethy 256 6. 22e55ce5-= BOsgtOn =. o3. esse 22 Massachusetts. 
Dudley, Pendletou..2. 222.s25-s< New. Vork.< 22-5. New York. 

Dunn, Mary) Ate 2 eee Washington_______-- District of Columbia. 
Durrett, Dr. James, J... .--....<22 Washington___-_-_--- District of Columbia. 
Dutcher, Dr: Ry Adams. .....--.- State College___-_--- Pennsylvania. 

Dyve~ Mariees 1254.54 oe sce meee East Lansing _ ------ Michigan. 

Ebos, Pr..J: Harry 22.5. seca Toronto... 2.72. oue Canada. 

By. wernt. 2cee = eens CRiCagwO>. 224252 ee= Illinois. 

Eddy, Mrs. Martha H.._..-.s.-2 TRACK te 2 2 eee New York. 

BPawards, Alice Lawns. cele 42a Washington..-...-.. District of Columbia. 
Edwards, Mrs. Caroline W------- Hoenoluiu.-..-<-5.2- Territory of Hawaii. 
Edwards, Corwin Diz... =-.-.-26 Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
Edwards, Margaret M__--------- Greensboro. -..------ North Carolina. 
Rewards, Rebas22.20-4--+--4--25 Bloomington__---~-- Indiana. 

eget, Nowland. po2 2... 2... =n Richmond......-s.2- Virginia. 
EKichelberger, Dr. Marietta___----- ORIGAGO oo oe eee Illinois. 
Phot, Charles: W 22. 7..--c2-oo<s= Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
Eot,. Dr. Martha. M._..-=----.2< Washington-....-2-< District of Columbia. 
HUOth. I. Viacctt etna seen es Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
Ellis, Elizabeth fn Juco.. =e eae DURAN = conse ee New Hampshire. 
Bilis, Ne Rosso y. e524. oo Washington..__-_--- District of Columbia. 
Filis, Mrs; Sara: Porter .-..--.--<« AIGA casa eee Iowa. 

Eejlis. Sherman Kc). ..5..2.-= =e Cimcago... 2-2 cs=e5e Illinois. 

Elvehjem, Des © Aen ee Riadisonn ss comes Wisconsin. 

Emerson, Dorothy =.2.--.-.---.2s College Park_.------ Maryland. 

Eppright,, Drs bree). §. = 2... - =< Denton. 2 ..-teese Texas. 

Hrieksom, Statie...2.-.2--tisece Leximeronm_ . 1225. Kentucky. 

Prkel, Mrs..Agnes M_..---..-=-- Si Pat... coe sete Minnesota. 

ivens, G.- Peetart.. =. 2-24<---= Wilmington. -=.-.== Delaware. 

vans, Herbert. 22 .--se2-<sse IN Gwe OF oc.ce-2 New York. 

Exton. Beseoe eet oo ee Washington.__....-~- District of Columbia. 
Ezekiel, Dr. Mordecai_.......2.-4 Washington... District of Columbia. 
Ezekiel, Mrs. Mordecai_._...----- Rethesua.....5s.ce Maryland. 
Fairpaniks, ANS... 4 2.022. psec ee Burlington... ...-.-- Vermont. 

Faircnild, Dildred:. 32.52. eee set Bryn. Mawr. .-.2-.2 Pennsylvania. 

Hakler: Ferman cs.2..-2 22.4 Washington... _.-.= District of Columbia. 
Falk, 1 ies Sie eed: a ei Washington_..-__-_- District of Columbia. 
Faulkner, Mary 22225 0 o-oo ss Baltimoré...s.2 2.2. Maryland. 

Pet, Soe sk a eal oso eee Berkeley... 22-220 California. 

Faweett, Daurac..¢22-.2-s---ee Hast Orange...>-. = New Jersey. 

Mellers, Carl Wan 2 2: Sas oe Amberst 2.25.42 Massachusetts. 
Ferebee, Dr. Dorothy B..=.-.--.- Washington___-_---- District of Columbia. 
Herree, Or. t0bM. Wet. 222.222 se Indianapolis. _.----- Indiana. 

Ferrell, br, Jon... es oe]} New. York....2-s2-8 New York. 

Fishbein, Dr. Mortis... -2shee- Chiehgo...2=.cs2<se Tilinois. 

Fisher, Katharine...) oo. 2222 New. Vert. .o neo se New York. 

ijstcre. ©. ais oo eere oon eas eee Washington...-..-22 District of Columbia. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs, Chas... -.-s-2 Wipooski...-2.cce-= Vermont. 

Pitzgerald, xr. Fo 8 oa eee New York. ...-2-.5- New York. 
Fitzpatrick, F. Stuart......-=..-= Washington.....22-- District of Columbia. 
Meck, Hearictta.,.-2 =. S...-54-- INGWAPK. Woon cece ee Delaware. 

Fleteher, Mrs. Allen M_.-__.....- Lodiow..-) 2-4-= = Vermont. 

ivi, Moly fon. 22 oes eae es Washington____----- District of Columbia. 
Holey, Dray ails. peso eS okay AMNeTSU. ve. seoo ee Massachusetts. 

Folks, Womers. 226.2 cose se New: York: x2. ore New York. 

Foote; Comle. Cs 2358 he Bebe Lincoln. © 2th see Nebraska. 

Forman, Dr. Jonathan. 22-22 Colambus. .°L ia ee Ohio. 

Fosdick, Dr. Leonards .-=.--= Ciiicago... 5 eee Tllinois. 

Fowler, George 8.212 5-.- =2222S New. YOrkK_cucc-ceos New York. 

Hralin, Nits. 3. 2e2tio. oes = ee Philadelphia _...<-==- Pennsylvania. 

Fronk - Lois. 2222-2 s te oe State College___.--- Pennsylvania. 
Franklin, Dr. tsther C.2-_. 222. Washington...-..--2 District of Columbia. 
Fréeegard,, Ruths... 55 5. Diener ona es Michigan. 

Freihofer, Stanley Hi. ..._--2...<- Philadelphia_......- Pennsylvania. 


French, War! Ru. ceo 222soceoee New York...2 222 New York. 
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Name Ctty State 
Prey, Dr Charies No... -..2-<. New York. —.2...<. New York. 
PRISOIG BNW Oi oe oa oe kes Washington... __—.- District of Columbia. 
Krojen. Dbolethe sok Tallahassee_______-_ Florida. 
Frysinger,- Grace E__._......._.- Washington._...___- District of Columbia. 
PUMer Met Meee te oo Le Washington_________ District of Columbia. 
Galler, Wermer Ko... 2.2.22. Washington.-.....-. District of Columbia. 
Galtier Neatyone 2. Washington... =... District of Columbia. 
Galarzo, M. Ernesto.........=--- Washington______-_-- District of Columbia. 
Gallahue, Edward B...-.....__- Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Gattup. Gladys Gos. 22.2 5.os. 3. Washington_________ District of Columbia. 
Gannon, Mrs. Frances Foley__-_--- New York... 2--.-. New York. 
Gardiner, Dr. Elizabeth M_______- Joh SEN he a ee New York. 
Gcaner las Washington________ District of Columbia. 
Gerace 2 ea At AE a Chicago oss 2ceu ss Illinois. 
Gates, Midith M22 ee oe New York..<-.....- New York 
Gauss, Christian .2........-222-= Princeton... ..-.... New Jersey. 
Gee, Mrs. Nathaniel Gist_________ Greenwood_____---- South Carolina. 
Geiger, Dr. Beatrice J._......_--_-- Bloomington__._.--- Indiana. 
Giddings, Dr. Glenville_____.___-- Atlanta. ....<..._.- Georgia. 
Gilletc, buley Heo 2 2 eek New York..<....... New York. 
Gillie Dre Fred J. 2.2. 2<c.02.0-- posto. 525.222. 52- Massachusetts. 
Glasctord, Dr. John 2.025. ...-2<- Baltimore. ..2-2...... Marylan 
Godfrey, Dr. Edward S______---- Je LOS Ch aa ane ee New York. 
Godirey,-Grace--- 2 524 5k. Philadelphia_______- Pennsylvania. 
oceningCr ee 8 6 ce SE ee oe a bee na Towa. 
Gorm Nerman Loo 2 cccsce Washington_____-__- District of Columbia. 
Goldberger, Or 1 i: .-. es. New York_.=...=.-~ New York. 
Goodspeed, Helen C___-----_---- Philadelphia__._-_-- Pennsylvania. 
Goody Koontz, Bess. _.=..-.:...-- Washington..2...... District of Columbia. 
Gordon, Dr. Leland J._.........- Granville. o2.2=-25 Ohio. 
Gordon, Mary Ao2 2 .-..=-....-: Greenville._.__._-.- Ohio. 
Gorell Prank W225 .22-.065602e Washington......... District of Columbia. 
Crewe ee lie ee sh es Cam@en.c- ..2.-5- New Jersey. 
Grant. Nira Bi Ooo osc cee Washington______-__- District of Columbia. 
Grayson, Dr W; Bi o.....--2.-s2 Little Rock......... Arkansas, 
Greene, Amy W-.2...<.----..-=2 Baltimore. =.2...... Maryland. 
Greulich, Dr. William W-_-__----- Cleveland__...----- Ohio. 
Griggs< Roberts >. = =2- ...-2-=..- Washington_____-__- District of Columbia. 
Grigsby, Mrs. Ernestine B_____--- Washington__..__.-- District of Columbia. 
Granes. Helen] 22... esac o eee Pittsburgh. <.-=-...- Pennsylvania. 
Grove, Mrs. Rhobie M__--------- NOR st eek Pennsylvania 
Grulee, Dr. Clifford G_........--- Hvanston...25.....- Illinois. 
Gubin, Bidney N_ 2-2. .-----.-=.- Washington__.._..-- District of Columbia. 
Gudakunst, Dr: Don W--_--.------ New: York<.c2.2:-2 New York. 
Guilford, Plizabeth...--.--.-.-.- New York...-.....- New York. 
Guinane, Joseph E___.__--.------- New York-...=-+-=- New York. 
Gunderson, Dr. Frank L___------ Chicsgo. 2.2 4~ es. Tilinois. 
Guthrie, Wiides 2 ee Hnoxvile so. ssc l cs Tennessee. 
bade Dr Wee ecco elk Chicago.2.2 2524-2: Illinois. 
Haddon Wi ay steers Sos ee SS State College. _-__-- Mississippi. 
Haden, Dr. Russell bo... .-2- Cleveland. 22.22: Ohio. 
Piadiey, pavrd Boo 2-22-22... Montevallo__..----- Alabama. 
Pigines, barr. o...--2--- 542+ -- 5a 0 lee Georgia. 
Halk Wlorence [_._-_....+.=-<--- Washington.....--.- District of Columbia. 
el rele... 25 {2 isc. lls New. York..c.-.--- New York. 
Mambrage, Gove._...--=.<..=-.--- Washington___------ District of Columbia. 
Hamilton, Alien’ T.2...---..--=- Washington__.-_---- District of Columbia. 
heamaimereb. Wes. 0-564 lsssa- 5 ENON OL e.c oes ce Iowa. 
Panna ere Pawiio-...552.---2.- Washington___..---- District of Columbia. 
Hang), Mires, Wva_ 2 -o--..:---2--- New York..:----<-- New York. 
Harrington, Mrs. Marie. _-..-.--- So. WoWid=.-css.5-- Missouri. 
Harris, Dr. Jessie W_------------ Knexville-_.....=-:- Tennessee. 
Harris, Katharine W_------------ ihacas.<-2.22222=<- New York. 
Harris, Mrs. Lewis E-_---------- Preqno se. sc ..-en-s2 California. 
Harris, Dr. Robert S_--.--------- Cambridge_....---- Massachusetts. 


Harrison, Dr. Ross G_..---------- Washington_.-.----- District of Columbia. 
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Name City State 
Fiery: | Gra MGs os os it oe eter DiOFOle oon 22k ae Virginia. 
Hart. Constance © 2.02.22. -0 0222 _ ochester. .....2-22- New York. 
BHarville, Mire. I, Cu... 22 J 5. Mabelvale--.2-2-.5- Arkansas. 
Hawley, Dr. Estelle E___..-___--_- Roehester. .2.-.2-2. New York. 
Hayhurst, Dr. Emery R._.2. 2... Columbus... 22... Ohio. 
Heaton, Dr. Kenneth L__-_-___-_- Evanson... 2--225~ Illinois. 
Heber, Pienhy a co Pee Washington__..___.- District of Columbia. 
HedderckG.. Wo22---..--csc-a Washington... 52 District of Columbia. 
Hellen, Christine AW .. 22.020 2 manus We. 222-2 e ee New Mexico. 
Henderson, Mrs. H. Ruth....-.... Richmond. -......222 Virginia. 
Hendricks, Thomas A._ 2:2... 2. Indianapolis... Indiana. 
Bendry, Charles) hi ..=. 2.5 =. 5. => New York... -.4-022 New York. 
Hennerich, George W-_-=.------- Washington __-..+_.2 District of Columbia. 
TeMry. reel. 28 tot. oe ee Washington_____.__.. District of Columbia. 
Heoburn, Dr W, Wo..-.-s2-<.< Chicago.< .-, -i.22 522 Ilinois. 
Hepworth, Marion N.........22 WIOECOW 22. 5a ese Idaho. 
Hermann, Wis, Elmer..........2. Stockton= 52 >See Illinois. 
Teer, Nats. Weng Eos ee BO MUOM 3.2. ee New Jersey. 
ferme. Horace task Lu oe 22 Washington... 55.4. District of Columbia. 
Hershey, Roberta. 2. =. eee East. Lansing - _-_-_-_-- Michigan. 
Heseltine, Marjorie M______-__--- Washington 5 202..2- District of Columbia. 
Hetler, Mrs. R. Arnold.__.______- ODertay  2 o. aeee Ohio. 
Fl ppen ins sO er oe ot ee Washington s<....--- District of Columbia. 
Higbee, Violet Boo 22.2.s—- Saomee Kiamgstoni- 2 uo oe Rhode Island. 
PC AUN ON 523s oe. ee Birmingham. 2. — 2= Alabama. 
Pun ibe. Thomas. Je 22.230 ee Cleveland... 2222.5 Ohio. 
Hinman, Helen E__--_--- Sone One Concord >... ee New Hampshire. 
Poren, Dye esepa 22.) Washimeton.__._...- District of Columbia. 
ogg Mranees. ooo i... Soo see Philadelphia. = .. 5 - Pennsylvania. 
lopart; [meg Mic ob kok ee So Di wea se hee Minnesota. 
Ihochbaum. i. Wess 222 22250. Ss Washington... 2... - District of Columbia. 
Heoehler, Fred KK. .u22._2. 22212 2. Clicage 2-2 eee Illinois. 
EGmm@n, te, <C.9 228 ses oe Washington.......-. District of Columbia. 
frotmman, Charléss 2.222 So See INeweVOrk. 32. 2oue New York. 
Honmean, Uillian C22 25. 502 ee Columbia, 2. Sse. South Carolina. 
Mollimeshead, W. 8.52.2 25.22 Washington >.2 252. District of Columbia. 
EOIN is ee ee a ee ee Greenville. 2 2-228 South Carolina. 
Hoobler, Dr. Icie Macy. ...2.52. Detrait= 2 Michigan. 
Elonper;, Bernicé...= 2 2.0.23. ee Naenvilie 2... ee Tennessee. 
orton,bo O< 2 oo 2 eae Rienmmond= . +. ..--2,- Virginia. 
Horton, Nildred. 2.2. o2..2.23.5, College Station_____- Texas. 
Elott, Nora Wi 2s ee Brookings... 1.2 3. co South Dakota. 
PIOEZEL ATO egos oo oo ee Woreester_.....---= Massachusetts. 
Howe, Wleanor 22.2... 40.4222 Chicago. >. 2 2-222 Illinois. 
Howe, Mrs. Harriet R.._...._... Washington ........ District of Columbia. 
Howe Col. Paul Wi. 2:2 2.222 Weshine ton... 22. District of Columbia. 
Mueker Dr Gd. 20 22 oo ee Genevas. = oes oe New York. 
Huddleson, Mrs. Mary Pascoe___. New Canaan____---- Connecticut. 
Hudson, Mrs. Brunette___.-_-_-_- JACKSON a. oa eee Mississippi. 
EiMey Utes ton tee PS Psy ee Texas. 
Piughes, Hallie 2.25.22 2250 0-S Bigcksburg. ....-2.= Virginia. 
Elughes, Dr. Josiah S..2 os. Manhattan. =<. -2222 Kansas. 
Eiuine, Mrs, Roberts... 222]. Millinoeket_. 2. . 222 Maine. 
Prumammet te. G25 .e 2 oe BiAackspure 2... 222 Virginia. 
Hunscher, Dr. Helen A_________-_- Cleveland... . 2.22 Ohio. 
Hunt, Dr. Eleanor Ps.......-...< Washington____-.-.- District of Columbia. 
Hunter, Dr. Amy Louise__-______- Wadison.-. oe. 226 Wisconsin. 
Hurley, Mrs. Charlotte Spencer___ Dover___________--- Delaware. 
Hutcon Or. J, Bin gcc oe Washingtom 2.2.2 =2 District of Columbia. 
Imiay Florence: 22. 2b eee eximetom... 25.22 Kentucky. 
Ingersoll, Asho...252-5.....52.2. New VYork....-c2l.23 New York. 
Jackson, Mrs. Dennis__________-- Cincmnatr. 2. 2. Ohio. 
Jackson, Dr. Stanley M____-____-_ Long Island... 2.2 New York. 
James, Deloss cco. Soe eee Washington... .-2- District of Columbia. 
James, Laurence H____-_-_._-_-- College Park______-- Maryland. 


James, Leonidas S___.__.____-_-- BOWwiesss 2. cee Maryland. 
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Janssen, Charles Wi. oo. 2. ek Columbus. 22h 4. Ohio. 
Jcamwimely WUNCde 2 oo te New Vor. ook. New York. 
Jeans, Ds, Phillip Cs. 2205 oF Wome @ieye ole oe Iowa. 
Jiemrees) Sales 28 2. gcd Washington... .. 22. District of Columbia. 
Jennings, Evangeline________.__-- Params n Wyoming. 
Jennimes, Mars. Wi: M_.........20 WEACOM te oe Georgia. 
dense, Ide iacholk ME 2.2. LS Washingten_________ District of Columbia. 
Johnson, Eleanor M_._......02 5. Columbus.........<.- Ohio. 
Jommson, Mlizapeth.......222..- Washington... ... District of Columbia. 
Johnson, belem Tyis....22.....22 Prearuiord 4... oe Connecticut. 
Jonmeting WUGRA Ob oo ee cee Wellesley___._._._-- Massachusetts. 
Jollee Dr, Norman... ........2- INO) C1 New York. 
Jones, Cecileester:... .2.222...2- Washington_________ District of Columbia. 
Jones; Mas. Marion H..< 27... =< Washington_....2-.. District of Columbia. 
Womes. (Olga AS ees ~ oo Vee oo cee Washington___._-_-- District of Columbia. 
OTIC ENT Gis 4 ES ae Philadelphia__._____ Pennsylvania. 
Jungewaelter, Frank G_______-_-- Chieago.22 acs s Illinois. 
Jonge AUK? Stroud == o22.2s2.52 00 New York... =. 2. New York. 
Kalin rita eo a Lee ke She OUI oo Missouri. 
aim widacgesn. 2 wt ok ce Miews MOM ee Gea New York. 
Wate Mine S Mee oo a ea ln se Washington... -._. District of Columbia. 
WMO IGG bya se oe Weshington._......- District of Columbia. 
iMelavam, Alices 2 72.2... ls 2 Caleagto. 26 os 52 Illinois. 
Kelner, Dr Alice V .........-- NeW YOR. 5 oc ak New York. 
clan .Vemia Migs 2-22 eee see College Park 2.22.2 Maryland. 
iveiier bf eWowise 2 us 2. cae fe Washington._.....- = District of Columbia. 
Kellogg, Dr. Minerva. ...... 2... iBreokings. ... 2... South Dakota. 
Kellogg ee Oe a ee New York_.......-. New York. 
ECCI R ONIN ete ss wes Columbia... 0.22... Missouri. 
Kelly, Di cree Sel eaten eno, Phitadelphia.—..-.<. Pennsylvania. 
iennedy.,. Norman -F_.2...2.-d.2. New -Y OPK. =. 23.2. New York. 
itemvion, Otis >. 22) 2 0 ne ee SEL INGW YOrks. 23... New York. 
J AENOSUS A CICS 8 Sal ls ee hattie Rock... Arkansas. 
Kifer, [NCS gc a ee eee Washington_______-- District of Columbia. 
henge, Carolee 2... 222. se Philadel phia__...-<. Pennsylvania. 
Kine, Dr, Charics Glenn... 2. = Pittsburgh..__...... Pennsylvania. 
ine -Plorenceshe 26 2-2 2 Burlington. ......2.< Vermont. 
Wanesley, Marearcts_-..2.....2.2 New Yori. .- 2.222... New York. 
iKansmen, lr Gladys M.__.._.--- Stillwater.2... 22.225 Oklahoma. 
Gi MOnoumiy 2 2 ko New ork. 2.2... New York. 
Mire (Gerard, Por see Washington... ..< 4 District of Columbia. 
iirkpatri¢k, Frances....2..-.i.2. Washimeton. 2.2... District of Columbia. 
ishian wane <2 2 ee ee -Wolisse. oS Missouri. 
Mittrell, Plemmrce P_...2...2.2.5. Pam plone. cs Virginia. 
Wemsenmidt, Dr. Marl Hoo 22 222 Washington._.....-. District of Columbia. 
Kiletzer, Mrs. William o_ <2... Portland... .22..2.se Oregon. 
Knapp, Ce Os ta er Morgantown____-_~- West Virginia. 
EGWicit oP rAncess 2.0... .2 22022258 Washington __._.-..- District of Columbia. 
iomight. Gladys be so. So University.....-.... Alabama. 
Koehne, Dr MaTuNe 2 2.2oco-2 Columbus... 22. .2 Ohio. 
Kraft, ol oe a es Chica@@rs 2.2.2.2. Illinois. 
Kruse, POTN ies ce Sk IN@Ww York... 2... New York. 
Kana Nniceee ee 6 Los Angeles_______-- California. 
Karke, Mrs. Sally Ann... 7... Roanoke... 2s. Virginia, 
Kyrk, TO sen eres Chicago... 5+. Illinois. 
Labuzan, Mrs. G. Marshall.______ J GIGS 2 Ea eae Florida. 
Ladd, Cece ae Takoma, Park_____-_-_ Maryland. 
Lamb, LAUT 2 ne ee Washinetons.._...— District of Columbia. 
Rangdon, Wr, Grace. . =.=. 2 Washington... ---- District of Columbia. 
atson, Agnes ALi. - 2.222 Streuli sc. 5 Minnesota. 
WOVAGMeN Neen) ooo OS beakeland 52... 22--=- Florida. 
baw, oMueneds bas cL Lk Washington... - District of Columbia. 
Lawrence, W. Henry___..-_------ Cambridge. ........- Massachusetts. 
WACO ICCUON [220 oF ac Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
eam wee ALNeriné: 2... 15-2. Baltimore. __.....-- Maryland. 


Leaver wr nugh! 2. a2 Louisville....--.=..<- Kentucky. 
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LeClore..., Aw bo es ees eae Washington_____-__- District of Columbia. 
Leeper, Marg i525) i265 c25ne Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
Leikind, Moeria-O22..25 2222-8 Wasbington._-_...=- District of Columbia. 
Retort. Wiens st. ee es Univetsity._.....-.- Louisiana. 

Lenroot,. Katharine fF ........--.- Washington_____-__-_- District of Columbia. 
Leonard, Mrs. Paul H____..------ Colummbia.-...--- =< South Carolina. 
Lepler, Mrs. Mays ce oc Watertown. ....-.-- South Dakota. 
Leverton, Dr: Rubs. .:-. 22.238 Washington_______-- District of Columbia. 
Levine, Dr. Samuel 2... 282 NOW YOrk.. ~2..-.-2 New York. 

Lewis, Mrs. Dora‘S.----- 4 S523 News V ork... ...--2+. New York. 

Lewis, Mrs. George E__---------- TAWOONE Sow a iesain ke Nebraska. 

LAkert,. egies 28e 220. on 8 Washington_____---- District of Columbia. 
bindmen. PaaSeec>. 25... eek New York:.--..-.-- New York. 

Iiomean, 3D W s Ws 2 ee Citi@ae0.. 225. 2a5ce Illinois. 

Livingaton, Julian, M......-..=<2 Chicagos.2 2S Illinois. 

Lotkeards Gertie bs. 2 ae Washington......_..- District of Columbia. 
Logan, wom mate 26 ee Washington____-_---- District of Columbia. 
Logan, Lt.2eol. Paul P.>_-. =... 55 Washington.____-__-- District of Columbia. 
long, Avary2.csdi...2--- 242-22 NeW 1) 00k. 22.225. New York. 

Long. Mras@edric.: -........- New A Ofek. ~ 0 ae New York. 

hone, Joelle: £2 al. 2.2.2.-52 4a Wew ork: <.. 2... New York. 

ihongaDr. Berrin i... 2. 235se Baltimore. ......225 Maryland. 

Lorenz, Dr: Anthony J_-....2.25-- Los Angeles____----- California. 

Lorenz, Mr IM 2OX. nas Washington..._.-.-- District of Columbia. 
Lethe. Adaib=48 2... eee Wanwatoso.2 =... Wisconsin. 

Ieot2 dr. Vewan £05. 5 eee New Britain__.____- Connecticut. 

Lote, sr. Waiter fe. 2 oe New Britain. . >... Connecticut. 
Loveday, Alexander_...-../..-2: Princeton_.... 3... New Jersey. 

Luce, Marjorie He: -- 2.5255 Burlington. _.->2.. Vermont. 

Tain id Wesco. 3 Se Columous....>. 2-22 Ohio. 

nyle oat ee Se ls ee Washington... --..- District of Columbia. 
Lynde, Mrar lydia: A... =. 226 Washington. ......-< District of Columbia. 
Lynn, William (2... . Se ‘Trenton. —... 2-4 New Jersey. 

Pore MueOU Wey 55S Whieag0- = 5. = See Illinois. 

MaeDonald. Pearl: : .....-... 2202 Newark..>...22.25-22- Delaware. 
MacFarlane, Alberta_...........- Chieagve.... .. =... ee Illionis. 

Mack, Beek oo. eee heaeor 2. 4 ke Maine. 

Mack, Mra Mabel C_.-_....--22 Cervan. 2... 3s Oregon. 

Mack, Dr. Pauline Berry _.....-- State College______- Pennsylvania. 
Mactico Mori, U2s.. wo. acer New Work 2. 5-25. - New York. 
Mackintosh, Dr. Helen K____---- Washimpton...... ==. District of Columbia. 
RMacleod, Dr-Grace_..... -.22u: New York = =. 5252 New York. 

WeaeNair, “Verses. o. 2.21.2 Se Rock else North Carolina. 
Maddox. Garnore st .2-....<-5242 New 2) ork... 2.2.5. New York. 

Main Hanford i.o.. 2... tees New Oe. 2. o. 222 New York. 

Malcolm, Mrs. Ola Powell__------ Washington. _--.-_.- District of Columbia. 
Matlory, Berenice... _... -22es2 Washington__,_____- District of Columbia. 
Manchester, A WL: 2. ee Washington_____-_--_- District of Columbia. 
Manley, Mrs. Beula Fo... .2-35 Withameport..--.... Pennsylvania. 

Navn, DroA. ies: eee Wewny Ore 2s 2S New York. 

Mannie, Dr, Paul D. V.-..s-2-s< San Francisco__-_-_-_-- California. 

Manville, Dr. zlra A..>.....---252 Portland ..5. 2.2.3 Oregon. 

Marble, Mrs. Beula B__-_--_------- Chestnut Hill__----- Massachusetts. 
Markwith, Dr-RH....2--- 22.25 Colitabiis.< 2 2. 222 Ohio. 

Marsh, M. Elizabeth_-_____.----- News \ Ork. . 22. .s-2. New York. 

Marshall, Modee 2 Lee New) Of... eos New York. 

Martin, Mrs. Ethel Austin___----- ClICAF O22 2 cele Illinois. 

Martin, Rober ic. .2.- 52 5S83 Washington_.....-.- District of Columbia. 
NMaEWI Us Wee Geese Ue ees iakeland._ 2.22. Florida. 

Mason, Nrank os2-2 oo22 Sco eeece New! York.......--< New York. 

Mason, Dr. Hiwbi=. kc a coe Rochester_.........- Minnesota. 

Masters, Dexter. 22... .2.-2.-2565 New York..2..-...< New York. 

Mathews, Susan J.- oo... 2222 ACHENSS = ... 22 Lo ee Georgia. 

Matthews, ‘Atitie. ........2s2255 RUM A0Ge 6 cae New York. 
Matthews, Mary I. -..-..-.-=223 Lafayette..........- Indiana. 


Maveety, Dr-:D. Jc. ....-c2esea Se New Ork. =o. 22 5.5 New York. 
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Name City State 
Mayes. Plizabeth. 2 oo. ut eek PULATIC a os OE So Georgia. 
peeves, “Herbert Bio! ooo bak New Mork 4 2s New York. 
Naynara, Ir WA eS oe ae a ee sire io go cs New York. 
fmamer ele Do 12 oo en eae New VOrk so. SoS New York. 
Precanm MOuds 2. fo oo eek ChieegO% ts esc Illinois. 
MeClushy, Howard Y__.2..222._. Washington..._.__.- District of Columbia. 
pre@olue Dro H. Vol oo scl ell Baltimore_..2... 2. Maryland. 
mrewontrie ss, Hi. eee San Francisco_______ California. 
McDermott, Irene H_.._.._____.- Pittsburgh. 2.52.22. Pennsylvania. 
meconaid Nay Coos we ee UNOS en ise New York. 
prewounjal, NreoZ7 TH. Wiehe oe wee ise Kansas. 
Pecmougall, Jean. o2 2... lesen New Works oe New York. 
McGeachy, Miss Craig__.______-- Washington. ....... District. of Columbia. 
McGee, Mrs. Robert A____.______ Washington: 2.0... District of Columbia. 
Mmeciwoeny, Dr J. Roos el Washington.......=. District of Columbia. 
McGuckin, Mrs. Mary Love_-___-_- Columbus. 2 oL222 3. Ohio. 
mreouire, Veronica... _ oss. 2. 2. Montclair. 22.25% New Jersey. 
McIntire, Rear Admiral Ross T__. Washington________-_ District of Columbia. 
Meimtosh, Dr. William A....... New York 22.2222 New York. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Alice E_____-_- Cincinnati... 2222.5. Ohio. 
2s CS] NGS TO Oe 5 RI ia i a Knoxville:.25-5 2.5.3 Tennessee. 
McLester, Dr. James S8__....-...- Birmingham... Alabama. 
MeNaughton, Edna Bi... 22.25... College Park_..____- Maryland. 
neeeal Wyle B22... seco ce Ua yl ee re Minnesota. 
NONE, Pauly 2223 Washington_________ District of Columbia. 
McPheeters, Margaret__________- College Park_..-.... Maryland. 
McPheters, Martha M__________- Stillweters2_....<..s Oklahoma. 
Deewueen, Jessie. 9! 2 2 el INOW VOPrKs oc ees New York. 
Meece, Dr. Leonard E______-___-- Lexington 2.0.2.2... Kentucky. 
Mecean, Joseph B___ ee ec CRICKBRO. = oo eos Illinois. 
Meehan, Col. John W___________- Washington_______.. District of Columbia. 
Bleck, Dowards 22s cee de ONS C8) Fo cosas New York. 
Meer Oscar oe oe seu ecu Washington______._- District of Columbia. 
Merck, George W________-_----- Ranway 22 soccsces New Jersey. 
Middleton, Mrs. Iola Scott____-__- Hatishore. 2 2 ee ee Texas. 
Migiario,. Mra. ida. _ 2.222.225. ODORS os sdksese Kansas. 
Milam. Dean Ava. Bs. .2ss2cl2. Worvallis. 222225 ecu Oregon. 
emer Dr Dee eck Durham... osc os North Carolina. 
Reh ©. Bre tete ee SL New OPK 2 22 sac New York. 
Miller, Mrs. Dorothy -. 22.22. Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Namtlerr- Wred De. 8s se eee PIVOGBA. = on oe on Pennsylvania. 
Miller watson Boo 2 -ssss2252 Washington_______.- District of Columbia. 
Milligan, Mrs. Harold V___-._---- New York.2..:-.-.. New York. 
Mitchell, Dr. Helen S___...-____- Washington________- District of Columbia. 
paopley, Clyde-. 2) 0 est cuu Baton Rouge_____-- Louisiana. 
roerurnyme oe re ead East Orange__.-__.- New Jersey. 
megreten tore Oo ool ee Berkeley. ..2---.-. California. 
meouseh, Dr. Heélen. os ose ene 0 New York. 
Brontgomery, DB lee Washington__......- District of Columbia. 
Moodie, Mrs. Helen________._-__- Washington__..___.- District of Columbia. 
Ey 7 Gale et 5 eae Spartae 222 Sess ee oe Georgia. 
mioere. WOnise. 92-2) assess sea] Washington__..._--- District of Columbia. 
Moore, Margaret C__...---____-- New Orleans-__------ Louisiana. 
Niorenonse, PB ee et Washington. ....-..- District of Columbia. 
Maren WI, JF oi os ec cen kewl OGY pare Illinois. 
Moran, Dr. bucy Doe. 22225042 aArthord.. 222 co osse- Connecticut. 
Morris, Margaret Marco_____---- Washington.__....... District of Columbia. 
breortnmer, ©. G., Jr... ence eee New York__.......- New York. | 
DICser AGG 2 Oe cease tcc South Carolina. 
Moulton, Dr. F. Raymond_-_------ Washington___-.---- District of Columbia. 
ROU, NiAbIO eS ce cccesues College Park__.----- Maryland. 
POUNtIM ADP). Wot). scsceccce'l Washington____-- _-. District of Columbia. 
Munsell, Dr. Hazel Bo. 22-25. -.-. Néw Vorkss. 222... New York. 
Neurite, JNO. Rf. cases ccnct Rochester-_.-------- New York. 
peviesepe Dr. ono. HW oo enc cu ne New Orleans-------- Louisiana. 
Nate (© erases. 202 bocce eccel Washington_._-_---- District of Columbia, 
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Name City State 
Nale, Dr, Thomas Wao 22... 2.2 Charlestown 2.2.5.2 West Virginia. 
Nelson, (rr Rave wee. 2 oe ec Washingtom: 2... ..2.. District of Columbia. 
Nelsons -P AMabel o26so2- ec PI OW ee Iowa. 
N@GzPTCR Gt: teres Leet Minneapolis_______-_ Minnesota. 
Newburgh, Dr: Dobie. 2. eececa AMMUATDOT 2 ak Michigan. 
Newlands. Millascese2 ce Buriieg ims... ace Vermont. 
Newman, Mirs,Simonm.........=-- Takoma-Park......- Maryland. 
Newton; Dir-idG es od a eet Chicago... .. ernie Illinois. 
Nicholson; Dr.-Marearet........- Washinetom-.......- District of Columbia. 
Nickerson, Mlizabeth.2.........-- Hartiond2i 42... 21.2. Connecticut. 
NIGISeI Oar - see a Wasiingpon. 1. -.<. District of Columbia. 
Nilson, Dr: Tugon We. 3....-2s.ccs Washington ...0...s District of Columbia. 
Nigzardini, Genoelia. ........-..< NeW RIOR Kens es 4k New York. 
IN lie, Guy eee pee ee Chea G@zet 220 ctu. Tllinois. 
Noble, Dr. Ransome i)... Long Island City_.__ New York. 
IN Gem Sune Morgantown... =< West Virginia. 
Nol. ratings see es ColummipUs. 22. cate Ohio. 
Neuien tr 1, Glendon cong Washington. 2+ ck District of Columbia. 
Nutting, Mrs. Leone Dakin__----- O70 oso Re Taare ee Maine. 
Obenlelnian; bois. si20) oe Latayetie...+.._..32 Indiana. 
O' Connon Basie. #9. sk eu INGWOUK 22 22.46 New York. 
Cee OR | eee on 2S ee Wagnington..222..< 2 District of Columbia. 
Olle. Theling Cite gt Fk ed Washington... ...- District of Columbia. 
© Keefe, Grace Rizo 4. 2-0-2 Newey OF. 32 22: New York. 
Okey Dr, Rutheh-4 20)... cc cuee Berkeley el. 5o25.< << California. 
Oliver, Dr Dougtas ibe... 2 aks Cambridge 2. 2... Massachusetts. 
Olzendam,-"Pheneséss so 2 New. York.22 5. 2. 5. New York. 
Oppenheimer, Dr. Ella_________-- Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Osborn (Sta nlevaita seo oe ak Harton: 222.205. Connecticut. 
Osincup; Drei seoeetti . 222 eo Opland@res io... 52l= Florida. 
Ottenberg, Mrs. Louis__._...-.--- Washington: ...>.... District of Columbia. 
Outhouse, Dri Julia-P 4... .......- Pa Oc oe ae re Tllinois. 
Ozbirni. Mis 28 Aeer ce 223 ns Sentimels. 2. 22252 Oklahoma. 
Painter, Misolla i K-42... 2-42 Minneapolis. ____-_- Minnesota. 
Palmer, Dr. Carroll. Hv ........-. Bethesda... Maryland. 
Pancosst, Hlinope.2. I. ..-...- Baltimore. ......2.. . Maryland. 
Park, rs Hdward-Aes......-s- 5 Baltimore... =. ~~ Maryland. 
Parker: Giver. foc LS Washingion...>.. ..< District of Columbia, 
Parker, Dr. Barry 12... =..-..2 Jefrerson City....... Missouri. 
Parodneck, Meyer___------------ News Morks..2-< cc New York. 
Patran, De; -bhomag.u....—.....-. Washington. ........ District of Columbia, 
Parsons) > Hareess) 52. so ke Winchester. __.----- Virginia. 
Parsons, Patricia Me... 24-2... Washington=....--_.- District of Columbia, 
Patton, Dr: E.. White... .-..... =e Nashwille2 2 2cac.22 Tennessee. 
Paullin, Dr. Jamesgpe. 5... .- - == 0 Milamtas. on ex Georgia. 
Paulus; Robert: ©. .42..-.----424 OG LOI yo a acres Oregon. 
Pederson; Carl Su2u2s -32.-....5 Genevave foe. an cces New York. 
Pendergast, Winning S__________- Detroiter toe a ass Michigan. 
Pennell, Hien: (56328 5..-..-..2.4 New Works ols. ccc New York. 
Pensinger, Wila dais... es News Monki2207.< 22 New York. 
PerkineGrattonn +20... -<.<. oo Cambridge. ......... Massachusetts. 
Perdine files s42.540 0. Washington......... District of Columbia. 
Petets, Florence: 2.22. .25...-- 2 Harrisburg... - Pennsylvania. 
Peterson) DrirC (S222 oe Geneva 2.2232 New York. 
Phipard, Dr, Esther: F.......-..=- Washington______-_- District of Columbia. 
Piedalue, Laura Ma... La. NOW «VOR 3.6 ice New York. 
Pitatie/ Wan@a teietel so Neway ork. 2S... s5. New York. 
Pillsbury, Philip 7Wede..2...--..- Minneapolis____---- Minnesota. 
Pilot) Wandaets #2 oso.. 2 ek ito ss oe 2 New York. 
Pinkston Hive Gocees. 8. 2 fesucd Washington___._.._- District of Columbia. 
Pollack; Dr. Herbert..........--- INGWe WORK. oc es New York. 
PollardsDP gh, Weseh2.. 2... <<2 Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Pollocls ohn: @ ena Sl CIIOBTO 222 o5 os Illinois. 
Pope Obit Baeweesn 2. ee Washington_______-_- District of Columbia. 
Porter, Mame Tanner____-_-__--- AUB oe ed New York. 


Porter, Mrs. Thelma_.......... Washington... . District of Columbia. 
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Name City State 
Prices Viminieei ese. wc cece t Cohimbpulse 24 22 cc we Ohio. 
Pringle, Mrs. Jane Barber_____-_-_- hounsberry ....-.... New York. 
Pritchard, Mrs. Elizabeth G_____- Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Proctor, Mindat! eee ce Ok Montgomery_______- Alabama. 
Prudent, Wirsy Inez: 2... ees Morgantown______-- West Virginia. 
Guinan. Wartaes.2 eek CHICag0e vee esate ne Illinois. 
Rajchman, Dr: udwik...-..2.2 3 Bethesda... i..... Maryland. 
Ramsower is Ooi. 2.2scccneeel Columbusgw....cs.cs Ohio. 
Rapoport, Dre yMilton.........L22 Philadelphia........ Pennsylvania. 
Raskin, Dr. More. .....-.+ =<... Detroit oe Sk cue Michigan. 
atelibe. UiGsenst Glee ke ce Washington_________ District of Columbia. 
Reavenenbush Joane......... 222 Washington_—......- District of Columbia. 
vale bie. Ser ke on ee eee Washington________- District of Columbia. 
Reacen Mera: S220. ..2ecene221 Colum biavecc. 2a. 2s< South Carolina. 
Rebbe, Mromblenry Lz... 2.222...) Speariichs Lease. cuts South Dakota. 
rece @ et het he Le eee SY Washington o......2 District of Columbia. 
ce VCermVIATVe aoe 82s oe oe ew SLES ie. JOSCpie sccuces Missouri. 
Reeves, Dretultis §.-.....2e.22 Philadelphia. .c...<6 Pennsylvania. 
eid, Neargaret Ger... 2.0 ko INDINOSS Poe prea eee Iowa. 
Reynolds, Dre@areV ...2.22.2.45 WAICIONe ooo. een kak North Carolina. 
Reynolds, Lucile W..2.....2)3 Washington__..._.-_- District of Columbia. 
Wice, 6 Css ee 8 ee ee Washington-_______- District of Columbia. 
Rice, br Jone lies eee eee ad New Yorks. 22222222 New York. 
ices Dr, Whitman. ....2<...L542 New York 2c. .iann< New York. 
Ricwper Curt*Pee s? 2222. eeecke Baldimores...ccsce Maryland. 
Peet, TOTO ee oe ue Bs a Sta wie Richmond. ..c2c..L. Virginia. 
Riggs we ilove Kaen cS Chitagos 2522222426 Illinois. 
Riley renobere bs oe ce Baltimores.2<...s Maryland. 
Rindlaub. Wits. J> Wade... 2.2. ING We OD ee 2d New York. 
Rivers, Klizabeth A. .....L....0% Madison's. ....225.. Wisconsin. 
Prop lt das ce eek LES Philadelphia......-. Pennsylvania. 
Roberts, Dr Lydia-J2.< 2.2.4 CinicalOle ou eba cece Illinois. 
ObINGOn “Derek ee ed New Yorac..2tetck New York. 
Hopmeon “Guy © = 22.2 a dS New VOrk 2. hoe New York. 
OOINCOnN UNAS ot es ee Washington......... District of Columbia. 
IROSCrs. \WEOR See oe oe SS San Franciseo i... California. 
RO kale CViaIy S00 rS 2 Washington... District of Columbia. 
ONE Aries 8 ee IS re SS NewYork. ues. New York. 
Norby, Jame nos. 255. ee etek New Vorkig ileosel 2 New York. 
PvOSey WUOta SRE Ao een dle HAGA ein ee ee New York. 
Ross. arey Aero ee Wew Y ork.2<222.222 New York. 
Owe: EoOlandett 2 2. ..2.5 222 22k Washineton......22. District of Columbia. 
Rowntree, Col. Leonard G____-_-_- Washington. -.c.. =. District of Columbia. 
Rubinow, eonora Boo. 22.22 Omer eOe setts Illinois. 
eae re Jima W 22 2 2S Doran esac ke North Carolina. 
vaasey re Ne! ke ee SE OinicagOsoe. 2 22. l ee Illinois. 
Rushy Mrs, Ola Day 22 2 4.2.2. Washington... 2.2... District of Columbia. 
vues nee ee te eS Pullteaniccee eek Washington. 
Russel, DOM Vieige | one ee Bismarcko. U2... North Dakota. 
Rughiman, Mrs? Eifen C_ 22. 2222 Cincinnati... <.ce.2- Ohio. 
Rynbergen, Henderika J______-__- INGW OP uate ces 22 New York. 
SAdowmsve Wore 2. et cote lee INIEWrVORK esc ue New York. 
SelMOM eV eee 2. eee Pap UE We Se ek Alabama. 
MaMOnOlen eee ee ee iNew Or. o.<cn ae New York. 
pmupeson, Dr, Wim. L......2-+-.2 RamnWaAy soe eu. be ek New Jersey. 
Sandels, Dr. Margaret R___-_-_--- Tallahassee... .-.-- Florida. 
Sansord, “Prances 222 2.2 on Di niipei es avout © New York. 
Pasmane, WOuld ti) 22. SoS NrAisOns . 2. Soke. Wisconsin. 
Sasuly, Mrs. Elizabeth.__...__---~- Washingtons.222..=- District of Columbia. 
Savior Morris.) oc) tees New VOI kecoues i~ New York. 
Sayre, Mrs. Raymond_.__._---- So Rekworth. = 2228 bs. Iowa. 
BeCNiWp, wester A. foe Washington. .....-- District of Columbia. 
Sermitte nh: Pe sot ooo ele eee Williamsport... -- Pennsylvania. 
Sougur wor, [ssaes_- ian... a2ce ee @hicagoe ace 222-2 Illinois. 
penumeker? Dr, [..J.....2-..-222 Philadelphia_ _------ Pennsylvania. 


Schuman, Clyde Bu.-o....--.224- INGWoVOlKeee se 2 New York. 
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Name City State 

Schuttler, Mra, Chas_........-.<. Jefferson City...---- Missouri. 
Beott, Dr. James Ru... ese Pentel. coc. eawee New Mexico. 
Searcy, Mage ted S... oct ek oes Lillington = 2.4% ss North Carolina. 
Beay, Dr. Maurice Fo... 2.5 cede Lexingvon: os 22.2.2. Kentucky. 
Sebrell, Dr. Wickes o ant oe eweaed Washington___._.____ District of Columbia. 
Sedgwick, WeNGaiziee 54556 eee San Francisco.....=. California. 
pel Senrye eee. op eee Washington.22+...2- District of Columbia. 
Sellers, Marien es ee oe ae New York.25.-.<.<2. New York. 
Settle, Mary ee he lek Blacksburg...2...... Virginia. 
Sewall, NYG SUMMET - Wc cckcacse dn ys Maine. 
Sewell, Mie. Chass W..<.022cace Chieegos occ ec ek Illinois. 
Seymour, Marion Bi.=.-s22..22% Washington____.__._.__ District of Columbia. 
Sharp. (Dr; Paul Po s.2 2.425. ss ROnSER: 2 eos New York. 

. RI CW es oo a ee INOW ork. 4 oon New York. 
Slaw, 1n. Jom Jo22 4 2s. ok ee ease New. York... bos2<6. New York. 
Sherman, Dr, Henry C2... 22% INOW oY OFK Sese2 222. New York. 
Shipp; Thomas 2... 22.5.3 Se Washington_______._ District of Columbia. 
Shulman, Marshall’ D._....-.2-u New VOrccz2c Loess New York. 
MiOMOrs Gr. Op Sate Se ec Se NAT si tecceee jew New Jersey. 
Simon, Mildred Ri... ....... sac. ASUOUIT ie ee Oo Alabama. 
Simpson, Mrs. Elizabeth P______- Albuquerque______-_- New Mexico. 
Blesinger, PGONA Ao on ke ING Wy OF oe oe New York. 
Sloat, Ota joe 2. ou ee D6 Smet. 2 222.252 South Dakota. 
eee De Fiore: Ba. ne ee Washington..._...- District of Columbia. 
Smith, Mri Alice Hi. .-. . 54-56 Cleveland. ..s..=. Ohio. 
Smith, Dre Avtbur Hes en Be Demons > 6232-2. Michigan. 
Smith, PG WN es Se Washington: ....-.. District of Columbia. 
Smith, Dr Richara. oo..26 1.26.08 OMORe | yas es a Massachusetts. 
Smith, Focmerd Bl oe oc ae New York... oss. 2% New York. 
Smith, PP NGrag Mg el so io ke New York.2.2-.-<ss New York. 
Smith, Geb ee ee re Washington_._....=- District of Columbia. 
VIG. Y AARe ected oa New Mork: o2.% oo. 5 2 New York. 
Snyder, Mrs. Clara Gebbard__-___-_ CRICR@Os. 22-0222. eS Illinois. 
ppyder, Dee 32255 2 eek ep oes Washington___.--.-- District of Columbia. 
Sogoff, Mrs. Maurice_____-__-_--- POS(OGe vc. ake ae Massachusetts. 
Bomeie. Meet U4 oS eo ite INGPIRI 25 Oklahoma. 
Spalding, Nantes su > Se sees Demon oo. ne ceo 505 Massachusetts. 
Spalt; Hrances_ 22007 2. 2 eee ok Washington_.2...2=. District of Columbia. 
Spidle, Mrs. Marion W______-__-_- Pye ee ee ae Alabama. 
Bpile tot OM) ee oe rk eee Cingmmati. ..-- =... Ohio. 
Spivey, Mrs. Willis... 2. +... << Philadelphia__.____- Pennsylvania, 
Spiutparay Meld 22. less cc cesses New York City... _- New York. 
Spohn, Bdetside ci... <2... dents CAGE On ne 2 SoeseS Illinois. 
DUACey, PrOIen 22 foe r oe Sp New ‘Yor... 2.2.52 New York. 
Stanley, Dr: Lowise.........<.-.. Washington__.__-.-- District of Columbia. 
Stari ite: eek 2 oe ee New? York. <=. es5 2 New York. 
Steeu, brermiers. 22. 2. ke eke Chieago. =. cece ks Illinois. 
Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T__---_-- Washington_____-_-- Distriet of Columbia. 
Steinmeger, Dr, Grace_.<.....2.2 [6 a Ohio. 
Stephenson, Capte-C. Si... 0-2 Washington_____._._._ District of Columbia. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Faye_____-_--_-- Cleveland... .<<<tk Ohio. 
Stern, Drsbovides ss. «ice. ol eee Washington... i... District of Columbia. 
Siler hiamees toi pee oe Dee eck BeGhens | a eee ees Massachusetts. 
Stetier, Donovan Bi. ....2...-226 INGii rw Oli. oo New York . 
Stiebeling, Dr. Hazel K__-______--- Washington ......=. District of Columbia. 
Stimpson, Mabel: St 25... <2 =. sos COtGAgOu ants 2p BS Tilinois. 
Stimson, Dy, Philip Moo... Now Vork. .ok- cen New York. 
Stine, De Oetat Cy c226 Washington... 2c... District of Columbia. 
Stiver, Michaels. oo: + 4S nces New ay OPKi ec sd New York. 
Stone, HavrieG220 6 2 eco ete INGW ARK oes 2c we 2 Se New. Jersey. 
Strassman, Lt. Col. Ralph K...2. 32 Washington_.......~ District of Columbia. 
Strowd, 1 SO AO a pamneatianaree TS INeeeloy tea ois Tennessee. 
Stuart, R. ae SiGe anaes CHi€@PO L222 Sek Sal Illinois. 
Stude, Henry sooo. = 2 ose eS CRIGRBOLM oo. oo 2k Tllinois. 
Studebaker, Dr; J, W..-.--..<s-- Washington:........ Distriet of Columbia. 


pupplee;,: DEG n@ten. ances eer Bainbridge. o..2.2 New York. 
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Swain, brane@éem. 2022) tes @hickgos ss ide see sa Illinois. 
Swanton, (Milo Ko. 2.222. ec2 ll. Madisomins Jess 2.02 Wisconsin. 
Sweeny, Mary Bel oc ese SL Detroit acs oie k Michigan. 
Sweet, Mires. Wan Mo 822222 -s 2020 Washington... 4.52 District of Columbia. 
Sweetman, Mrs. Marion D______- Orono: 26s 25 2 eS 8 Maine. 
Dwiezel. Weary iy 2 = ia oi SS Washington..222.<< District of Columbia. 
Syaenstricker, Dr, VPs: o.vcads AMBUSH. 6 22s ei eee Georgia. 
melieerucr tO. Pe as 0 252 25u SS Columbia: «2.2.66. 5. Missouri. 
Mavrany by@aes o.oo 5 50s feo LY Burlinetom. 1 <22 2524 Vermont. 
Mere. Dr. wValdmed T2252 ss Po2 5 Biaeksburg. .22 22002 Virginia. 
Maudbken, FH. Richards) 2.2222 ..22 Washington... 22- - District of Columbia. 
Mavior lileanor 6 2i2o00< .4es 252 INGw -\ OR Koco 22235 = New York. 
Me WLOn ht Leo oe Ske Se ee Chicagous.i.-oc.s2% Illinois. 
Pavlor por. arden ios) o 252205 New. Y Olkec tse 223 New York. 
an nOly PNIOE Ve cto te ee be Le Washington. ce2 22. . District of Columbia. 
Mavlor, ‘Myre: i 5 eet cok Washington 2. c.5:2< District of Columbia. 
MCBRe Ow ace het Se So Washingtons._.22:-- District of Columbia. 
meper. Wagarer.. -- 222 Sse coco INew: Yorks <5 .5225« New York. 
mineker.: Alumege 2. 2 fea ce ert oS Washington 42.2222 District of Columbia. 
Thatcher “Mre. Minnie Fo17 >... Martinsburg... 222 West Virginia. 
Mhomas, Cullen] 2. 2.252520 .22. Minneapolis... =. -- Minnesota. 
iinomias. Magy Hy. 22 ees Raleighes - 22205 e523 North Carolina. 
SNS EN oad a Ge ee New =y orkucc= fo) New York. 
arompson, Drs. Resco: sete. Washington: ioc. 4-. District of Columbia. 
minerne; Go ita 22.2205 ee ey Chicavow xt cerece Illinois 
imiiePinkwe Wet 2. foc se shes so Pine Blt =. 22sek25 3 Arkansas. 
IGG 11 Beha) lee i ae Toronto, Ontario___._ Canada. 
Money, Or James Aun oe eoce ols New York. 22.2.2. New York. 
MOU EU Tne vi es aa RS Ee Washington__.____-- District of Columbia. 
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Regional Coordinators and State Nutrition Committee Chairmen 


REGION I 


Coordinator, Mr. John F. Hardy, Social Security Board, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAIRMEN 


Maine.—Dr. Marion D. Sweetman, Department of Home Economics, University 
of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

New Hampshire.—Miss Hlizabeth HE. Ellis, Nutrition Specialist, Extension 
Service, Durham, N. H. 

Massachusetis.—Miss May E. Foley, Extension Nutritionist, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Vermont.—Dr. Florence B. King, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Rhode Island.—Dr. Esther Batchelder, Home Economics Department, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Marion Evans Dakin, Extension Nutrition Specialist, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


REGION IT 


Coordinator, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Social Security Board, 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN 


New York State——Dr. Elizabeth Gardiner, State Board of Health, Albany, N. Y. 
New York City.—Dr. Grace MacLeod, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


REGION III 


Coordinator, Mr. William L. Dill, Social Security Board, Juniper and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 


CHAIRMEN 


PennsylWwania.—Dr. Laura Drummond, Home Economics Department, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Delaware.—Miss Pearl MacDonald, Extension Nutritionist, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

New Jersey—Miss Marie Doermann, Nutrition Specialist, University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


REGION IV 


Coordinator, Mr. G. R. Parker, Social Security Board, Arlington Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 


CHAIRMEN 


Maryland.—Marie Mount, Dean of Home Economics Department, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Virginia—Dr. Mildred Tate, Head of Home Economics Department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

North Oerolina.—Dr. Carl V. Reynolds, State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 

District of Columbia.—Mrs. Elizabeth Grant, District Health Department, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 
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REGION V 


Coordinator, Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Social Security Board, Euclid Avenue and 
Hast Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHAIRMEN 


Ohio.—Miss Minnie Price, Extension Division, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Michigan.—Dr. Marie Dye, Dean of Home Economics Department, Michigan State 
College, Hast Lansing, Mich. 

Kentucky.—Dr. Statie Erickson, Head, Home Economics Department, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


REGION VI 


Coordinator, Mr. Henry L. McCarthy, Social Security Board, U. S. Court House 
Building, Chicago, Il. 
CHAIRMEN 


Indiana.—Dr. John W. Ferree, Director, Indiana State Board of Health, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, 1098 West Michigan Avenue, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Wisconsin.—Miss Frances Zuill, Home Economics Department, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Illinois.—Dr. Julia P. Outhouse, Professor of Nutrition, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 


REGION’ VII 


Coordinator, Mr. Richard N. Lyle, Social Security Board, First Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


CHAIRMEN 


South Carolina.—Mr. D. W. Watkins, Director of Extension Service, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Florida.—Miss Margaret R. Sandels, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

(Feorgia.—Miss Lurline Collier, State Home Demonstration Leader, Athens, Ga. 

Mississippi—Miss Dorothy Dickens, Head of Department of Home Economics, 
Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

Alabama.—Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, Dean of School of Home Economics, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Tennessee.—Miss Jessie Harris, Head of Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


REGION VIII 


Coordinator, Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, Social Security Board, Federal Office Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
CHAIRMEN 


Minnesota,—Miss Inez Hobart, State Extension Nutritionist, University of Minne- 
sota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Iowa.—Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, Head of Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Nebraska.—Miss Margaret Fedde, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

North Dakota.—Miss Grace DeLong, State Home Demonstration Leader, North 
Dakota State College, Fargo, N. Dak. 

South Dakota.—Miss Susan Wilder, Extension Nutritionist, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. Dak. 


REGION IX 


Coordinator, Mr. Ed McDonald, Social Security Board, 1006 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHAIRMEN 


Kansas—Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Dean, Department of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Missouri—Dr. Bertha Bisbey, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Oklahoma.—Dr. Daisy Purdy, Head, Household Science Department, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Arkansas.—Dr. Isabella ©. Wilson, Head of Department of Home Economics, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


REGION X 


Coordinator, Mr. James B. Marley, Social Security Board, North Presa and 
East Houston Streets, San Antonio, Tex. 


CHAIRMEN 


Texas.——Miss Mildred Horton, State Home Demonstration Agent, College 
Station, Tex. 

New Mezico—Miss Edith M. Lantz, Research Specialist in Home Economics, 
New Mexico State College, State College, N. Mex. 

Louisiana.—Miss Hllen LeNoir, State Home Demonstration Agent, Extension 
Service, Louisiana State Univ., University, La. 


REGION XI 


Coordinator, Mr. Heber R. Harper, Social Security Board, 1706 Welton Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAIRMEN 


Wyoming—Miss Elizabeth J. McKittrick, Head, Division of Home Economics, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Montana—Miss Gladys Branegan, Dean of Home Economics, State Agricultural 
Coliege, Bozeman, Mont. 

Idaho.—Miss Marion Hepworth, State Home Demonstration Leader, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Utah.—Dr. Ethelyn O. Greaves, Farm Security Administrator, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Colorado.—Miss Inga K. Allison, Dean, Division of Home Economics, State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Arizona.—Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith, Nutrition Chemist, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


REGION XII 


Coordinator, Mr. Richard M. Neustadt, Social Security Board, 785 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CHAIRMEN 


Washington.—Dr. Velma Phillips, Dean, College of Home Economies, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Oregon.—Miss Ava B. Milam, Dean of Home Economics, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Nevada.—Mrs. Mary 8S. Buol, Assistant Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

California.—Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, Head, Dept. of Home Economics, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Puerto Rico—Miss Maria Orcasitas, Assistant Director of Extension Service in 
Charge of Home Demonstration Work, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedros, P. R. 

Hewaii—Dr. Nils P. Larsen, The Queen’s Hospital, Punchbowl] and Miller 
Streets, Honolulu, T. H. 


APPENDIX C 


National Research Council, Division of Biology and Agriculture 
Committee on Food and Nutrition 


Russell M. Wilder, Chairman, Member of Staff, Mayo Clinic, Professor of Medi- 
cine and Chief of Department of Medicine, Mayo Foundation for Medical Edu- 
cational Research, University of Minnesota, Rochester, Minn. 

Franklin C. Bing, Secretary of Council on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical 
Association, 585 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 1. 

John D. Black, Professor of Agricultural Hconomics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry Borsook, Professor of Biochemistry, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

F. G. Boudreau, Executive Director, Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
George R. Cowgill, Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Yale Univer- 

sity School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 

Joseph S. Davis, Professor of Economic Research and Director of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

C. A. Elvehjem, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

TIcie Macy Hoobler, Director of Research Laboratory, Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Phillip C, Jeans, Professor of Pediatrics, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Norman Jolleffe, Associate Professor of Medicine, School of Medicine, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Glen King, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

L. A. Maynard, Professor of Animal Nutrition and Director, United States Plant, 
Soil and Nutrition Laboratory, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

E. V. McCollum, Professor of Biochemistry and Head of the Department, 
School of Public Health and Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

James S. McLester, Professor of Medicine, University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Helen S. Mitchell, Research Professor of Nutrition, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. ; 

John R. Murlin, Professor of Physiology and Director, Department of Vital 
Heonomics, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

S. ©. Prescott, Dean of Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Lydia J. Roberts, Professor of Home Economics and Chairman of the Department 
of Home Heonomics, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

W. C. Rose, Professor of Biochemistry, University of Dlinois, Urbana, III. 

H. C. Sherman, Professor of Chemistry and Executive Officer, Department of 
Chemistry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

G. Cullen Thomas, Executive, Food Industry. 

R. R. Williams, Chemical Director, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, 
463 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

John B. Youmans, Associate Professor of Medicine and Director of Postgraduate 
Instruction, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert F. Griggs, Chairman, Division of Biology and Agriculture, National 
Research Council, member of the Committee, ex officio; Executive Officer, 
Department of Botany, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Lewis H. Weed, Chairman, Division of Medical Sciences, National Research 
Council, member of the Committee, ex officio; Professor of Anatomy and 
Director of the School of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Carl E. Guthe, Chairman, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National 
Research Council, member of the Committee ex officio; Director of University 
Museums and Director of the Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

M. L. Wilson, member of the Committee, ex officio; Director of Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition to the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Defense Activities, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Liaison Representatives From Government Bureaus 


Grace Bulman, Superintendent of Dietitians, Veterans’ Administration. 

William DeKleine, Medical Director, American Red Cross. 

Martha M. Hliot, Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 

J. K. Fuller, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Pau! H. Howe, Subdivision of Food and Nutrition, Professional Service Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States Army. 

EB. M. Nelson, Chief of Vitamin Division, Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency. 

W. H. Sebrell, Office of the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service. 

Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Charles S. Stephenson, Office of the Surgeon General, United States Navy. 
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National Research Council, Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, Committee on Food Habits 


Guthe, Carl E., Chairman, University of Michigan Museums, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cooper, John M., Department of Anthropology, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Likert, Rensis, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Benedict, Ruth, Department of Anthropology, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Cornell, Paul, Washington, Conn. 

ye Allison, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, 

onn, 

Mitchell, Helen S., Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Richter, Curt P., Associate Professor of Psychobiology, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Stoddard, George D., Professor of Psychology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Sweeny, Mary E., Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ti. 


Liaison Members From the Federal Government 


Eliot, Martha M., Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Howe, Colonel Paul E., Office of the Surgeon General, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Palmer, Carroll, United States Public Health Service, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Provinse, John S., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Sebrell, W. H., United States Public Health Service, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Stiebeling, Hazel K., Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Appointed in the Division of Anthropology and Psychology as an inter 

divisional committee of this division and of the Divisions of Biology and 

Agriculture and of Medical Sciences. 
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